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Svesnlined dips 
nothing to catch on 
car sides. 


Special low-carbon steel magnet-housing having high 
permeability. 


Continuous welds at the outer and inner edges seal the coil-case 
into the magnet-housing. 


a 


Heavy ribs strengthen plate and absorb blows due to impact 
when magnet is dropped on stockpile. 


Center pole of wear-resisting, high-permeable steel, accurately 

machined for snug fit with magnet-housing. Outer pole-shoe 

ring of tough steel having both wear-resisting and high per- 
meability qualities. 














Bottom view showing heavy pole shoes 
welded securely in place. 


THIS ADVANCED DESIGN 
OFFERS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES: 


GREATER LIFTING CAPACITY because (1) elimination of oute 
pole shoe bolt-recesses permits ful] diameter coil and 
(2) welding insures permanent contact between mag4 
net-housing and the pole shoes. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MOISTURE getting into the magnet 
winding because it is hermetically sealed by con 
tinuous welds. Suitable for underwater salvage work-} 
in cooling pits—and other applications where moisturd 
is excessive. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION. All sizes of this SW Mag 
net use strap copper wound on a mica-insulated spool 
The insulation between turns is asbestos tape impregnateqyy 
with a new thermo-setting compound—No. 282. Thai 
coil, in its metal-enclosed case, is also filled with No. 284 
and baked to set the compound. In this form, No. 284 
does not melt, yet is resilient. | 


Write for booklet 900, giving complete description. 





BETHLEHEM 


Polize the country’s restless dynamic growth. 
With experience back of it which now approaches its 
tieth year, Bethlehem has a leading place among American 
bridge-builders. In the years preceding the war, Bethlehem 
uilt some of the nation’s greatest bridges—often had as 

y as five under way at one time. 

Among the factors which have made Bethlehem a major 
bridge-builder are its high degree of engineering skill, its ample, 
ke ategically-located fabrication and erection facilities, and its 

dentity as a wholly-integrated steel producer. 


Mill Basin Bridge, 


Shore Parkway, Brooklyn. Pr 
en Gate Bridge, San Francisco. 





Connecticut River Bridge, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Texas and New Orleans Railroad Bridge, 
Pecos River, High Bridge, Texas. 
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Long line! Long parts! Short time! 
That is the nutshell story of Trailblazer 


production. © Nearly a tenth of a mile 





of Shears and Brakes meets this intensive 
production problem. This team of Cin- 
cinnati Shears and Cincinnati Press Brakes, 
with their accurate performance and 
ample working lengths, smoothly and 
economically handies the long pieces 


required. M 


Write us on your shearing and forming 
problems. A complete Shear Catalog, 
No. $-4, and Brake Catalog, No. B-2, 


are available on request. 






i @ Photos: Courtesy of Tra:rImobile Co. 
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CINCINNATI 25,OHIO U.S.A. 
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AThere’s a McKAY Machine 
to Make Every Section 





ROLL -FORMING 
MACHINES FOR 
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STANDARD FEATURES 


MICROMETER ADJUSTMENT. All pressure points 
on top. shaft controlled; by simple. crank motion, 
through ‘worm and gear reduction. Top shaft is 
ALWAYS PARALLEL. “Micrometer dial furnishes 
visible check on roll pressures 


TYPICAk RUGGED McKAY CONSTRUCTION 
Standardized units, choice of gearing, anti-friction 
bearings throughout, all gears between bearings 
NOT OVERHUNG. 

INTERCHANGEABLE GUIDING EQUIPMENT, 
easily adjusted, quickly removable. 


MINIMUM CHANGEOVER TIME. All units .engj- 
neered to allow complete roll change in shortest 
possible time 





ie MCKAY MACHINE GCnpax, 


\GINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHEET, TIN, AND STRIP MILL EQUIPMENT 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





LOW MAINTENANCE COST. All of the foregoing 
features, plus precision workmanship and up to the 
minute engineering, are a guarantee.of low mainte 
nance. 


OPTIONAL FEATURES 


BASE EXTENSION. 


of roll*passes to meet future requirements, by the 


Permits increasing the numBe- 


addition ot standard housing units at a later date.” 


MOTOR DRIVEN COOLANT PUMP. 
flushing fluid to the rolls at each rol! pass, and pro 
vides a rust preventative treatment to the formed 
strip. Tanks for fluid “are built. integral with the 
welded steel base 


PRODUCING SHAPES FROM FLAT STRIP}. 





Supplies “5 












PERFORMANCE RUGGEDNESS | 
PRECISION AND SAFETY. _| 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





The Heat Is On Tents 


@ We have given up, as a general thing, the practice of 
patting advertisers on the back for a good job. After 
all, everybody who advertises in the book is doing a good 
job, so why should we be odious and besides, what we 
know about effective advertising copy shouldn’t be pub- 
lished in print. Now, just to prove we aren’t the least 
bit self conscious and that we can throw tradition to the 
winds, we're going to come right out and say that we 
like the dreams of the future some designer has been 
selling Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. The designs-of- 
the-future, including that aluminum tent they had in the 
September 17 issue, are really packed full of punch. 


Gas Stations, Piecemeal 


@ And speaking of designs for the future, we think the 
current issue of Allegheny-Ludlum’s “Steel Horizons” 
rings the bell with its prefabricated, streamlined, sec- 
tional stainless steel gas station. Wish we knew where 
a couple of them might be located right now, complete 
with gasoline. The gas strike has immobilized our family 
heap, and unless something happens soon, we're going 
to convert to charcoal. 


Waiting for the Kickoff 


m@ Looks like maybe we are going to get a couple of 
seats to a football game after all. The news has been 
peddled frequently and reliably around the town that 
the Notre Dame-Navy football game was all sold out, 
80,000 tickets gone without a trace. Now we learn that 
a friend of ours, who is holding a couple of seats on the 
50-yard line on account of he’s a navy officer, has just 
received orders to proceed to the Pacific. Now we're 
trying to convince him that he won't be able to do a 
real job over there unless he stays a couple of years, 
so we're first in line for the seats. 


New Light on the Subject 


@ Things are looking better all around. The other day 
one of the building maintenance moguls was around 
squinting at the ceiling of our office, with the avowed 
purpose of installing some fluorescent lighting. The day 
is coming, and soon, when we’re going to be able (perish 
the thought) to see this stuff as we write it. It might 
just be that there will be some changes made after that 
revelation! 


This Is Where We Came In 


@ The usual deals of the winter season are beginning 
to turn up again. Perhaps this year we won't have to 
cover anything new on the Steckel patents, and the Pitts- 
burgh Plus case looks fairly dead, but we see by the 
papers that they’re again trying to break up the Aluminum 
Co. of America and destroy monopoly, ala St. George 
and the dragon. Always helps get votes. And the bas- 
ing point business may be fired up before the season’s 





over, what with a new setup on stainless steel. Further- 
more, the CIO-USW hasn’t yet succeeded in closing 
that Weirton Steel case, or in organizing the Weirton 
workers, either. Looks like the fat files on some of 
these items will get fatter, while the editors are busily 
trying to remember just what has happened in the cases 
during the last decade or so. Ho, hum. How com- 
plicated we humans can make our lives sometimes. 


‘Do You Like Our Menu? 


m Engineering Editor Irwin Such tells us that his staff 
has gathered, collected and edited 60 major articles which 
were published in the past 8 issues of STEEL. Accord- 
ing to our abacus, that counts up to a major article a 
day for the past 60 days, plus all the less-than-a-page 
material which goes to make up the engineering section. 
That, ladies and gentlemen, is a lot of meat for any 
chicken. Particularly so when some of that meat con- 
sisted of such items as the heat treating series by Sea- 
sholtz which winds up in this issue and which will be 
available in reprint form almost immediately. 


Numismatic Dept. 


@ Cliff Zacharias of American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary’s engineering department in Buffalo hits a new high 
(or low) in sending along his belated answer to the house 
number puzzle. Says he: 

Anyway, it was Woolworth trying! 


You Can Buy ‘Em in a Dime Store 


m@ Some people didn’t seem to like that 9-coin problem 
we had in here a few issues back. Seemed a little ambigu- 
ous, One of them, Henry Robb of National Carbon Co., 
says this is a much better one: 

“You have 200 coins, one of which is a slug and 
therefore heavier than the rest. Can you discover which 
is the slug by using an ordinary balance not more than 
five times?” 

That, we find, is a neat trick but we'll guarantee it can 
be done. 


New Words to Conquer 


@ One of the troubles we always have in this depart- 
ment is that the dribbings from our tripewriter have to 
be ready two weeks before the issue date, and we can’t 
produce cheery comments on this issue two weeks before 
it is made up. We're always at least a week behind on 
such comments as the one we'd like to make about that 
neat squeeze play Allis Chalmers pulled on the inside 
front cover last week where by a twist of the wrist they 
squoze (sic!) a motor, a pump and a coupling into one 
small gadget, and then~-squoze a couple of words to- 
gether to describe same. We've been worried ever since 
about where they put the accent on “electrifugal”. 


SHRDLU 
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TO CUT YOUR OXYGEN COSTS 


OK «= lore / 





ou can increase your profits by cutting your oxygen costs. _lutionary, but it has been thoroughly proven in peacetime 
d the imodern AIR PRODUCTS generctor for making your — production and improved wartime operation. Don’t make 
Kygen in your own plant will save you 50% or more. Our _—_— long-range commitments for oxygen until you get the facts 
ethod of furnishing your oxygen supply is new and revo- on AIR PRODUCTS generators. Write today for our booklet. 


Use the coupon. 


Mf yet 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers Road, Chattanooga 5, Tenn. 
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JOIN THE SWING TO 


AC Welding 


— CUT POSTWAR WELDING COSTS! 
By replacing your present rotating type d- 


machines with money-saving Ampac a-c welders. 




























Because Ampac’s lower power consumption 


offers you lower cost of operation! 
COMPARISON TEST PROVES AMPAC’S GREATER ECONOMY 








Here are the results of an e poten tran | . pod INP UT eg ANALYSIS: 


actual test comparing the 


performance of Ampac a-c A leading 200 ampere d-c (Same current output — 
transformer type welder motor-generator type using same type electrode) 
with thet of «hc won welder... and an Ampac ...d-c welder averaged 

200 ampere a-c welder. 9.3 kw... while Ampac 


generator type machine. 





“200” averaged 5.2 kw. 











IDLING LOSS COST ANALYSIS: 4 This means that Ampac delivered the 
© TEST <=> Am ® same power to the welding circuit as 
DC unit showed an idling aes the d-c machine — yet drew only 56% as 


much electrical current. And, when idling, 
Ampac had but 6% of the d-c unit’s idling 
: loss. Definite facts — proving that Ampac 
DC Unit can cut the cost of postwar weld production. 


rate of 1.63 kw... econ- 
omical Ampac ‘‘200” had 
idling rate of only .09 kw. 
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RIGHT NOW the challenge of competitive postwar mar- | 


kets demands greater manufacturing speed — lower pro- 
duction costs! 

Fabrication by welding — fast and dependable — is one 
answer to that challenge. And for top weld performance 
select Ampac a-c units. Get full details on the complete 
Allis-Chalmers line of welders, electrodes and accessories 
from our nearby welder dealer or district office. Or write 
direct to ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. A 1920 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 
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\ JESSOP Stainless-Clad Steel, by combining the properties of two metals, provides 
design engineers with an economical approach to the design of equipment in which 
corrosion is a major problem. 


It is possible, for instance, to design a vessel with a uniform thickness of stainless on 
all surfaces regardless of the overall gauge of the different sections, because this material is 
available in controlled percentages of cladding from 10% to 50% down to ;*5” gauge and 
5% to 50% down to 3%” gauge. By this method enough stainless thickness is used to meet 
the requirements of corrosion resistance, with sufficient mild steel being used as a backing 
material to meet the needs of physical strength. A typical example is in the 80 ft. tower il- 
lustrated. The thickness of the total gauge of steel in the different sections vary according 
to the structural requirements, but the thickness of the stainless suriace remains uniform to 
take care of the corrosive conditions. 


The heat transfer obtained with Jessop Stainless-Clad Steel is also an important ad- 
vantage. The equipment required to fabricate stainless-clad need not have the power that 
would be necessary to form solid high alloy sections. Jessop Stainless-Clad in the heavier 
gauges can be successfully gas cut by using the proper technique. Welding is simplified be- 
cause it is possible to bevel the edges to be welded in such a manner as to prevent a pick-up 
of stainless steel when welding from the backing side. Also, the reduced. number of welded 
seams necessary in a vessel made of this material is an important factor in reducing costs of 
fabrication as well as increasing the quality and life of a unit. Write for information regard- 
ing its use for your application. 


*Manufactured under U.S. Pat. Nos. 1,997,538, 2,044,742, 
2,147,407 and 2,225,868. Canada Pat. No. 383,153 





STEEL COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS—WASHINGTON, PA. 








80 ft. tower fabricated from Jessop Stainless-Clad Steel by Alco Products 
Division of American Locomotive Co. for Celanese Corporation of America. 



















Factory truck carrying 700 Ib. load rammed against trucker’s foot 
when he disobeyed safety rules and pulled instead of pushed. 
The blow gashed a hole in the leather of his shoe, might have 
smashed his toes. But the Lockrim* armor plate steel toe box in 
his Lehigh Safety Shoe saved him from injury. Every day such 
accidents convince workers that Lehighs give them ‘lucky 
toes.” Lehighs give them more than luck. These safety shoes 
are engineered to fit into industry. There’s a particular model 
for every type of job... for every floor condition. That's 
why safety-minded manage- 
ment more and more looks 
to Lehigh for authoritative 
aid when and wherever 
foot and underfoot prob- 
lems occur. Why don’t you? 
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pay. No advertising. Send for sa 
ple or enough to cover your payré 
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off goes 
Trouble! 


SOLID STRUCTURE, such as a mo- 

tor shaft rarely fails from the 
inside out--it fails from the outside 
in. Moral: get rid of every surface 
tool mark or irregularity that might 
someday invite cleavage. 

That’s what Stan Brothers, above, 
of Allis-Chalmers Norwood Works 
is doing. As he painstakingly pol- 
ishes the shaft—back and forth, back 
and forth—he works down to a fin- 
ish that’s slicker than silk. 

Why does he follow his job so 
intently? Because in 17 years at 
Allis-Chalmers Stan has learned that 
he and every other employe has a 
personal stake in every motor. 

He knows that when he helps 


build a great motor for you he helps 
make a friend . . . and that friends 
are something no company and its 
workers can have too many of, 

Actually, it was friends that put 
Allis-Chalmers importantly in the 
motor business in the first place, 

Years ago, Allis-Chalmers began 
building motors only because it 
wanted, to put on heavy-duty equip- 
ment it built, better motors than it 
could buy. Then a few of those 
motors were sold separately to one 
customer, a few to others... 

And the reputation those motors 
earned—"Y ou can depend on Allis- 
Chalmers Motors’—literally forced 
Allis-Chalmers into building electric 


motors in volume for the market! 

So the very existence of Norwood 
Works is proof and reminder to 
every Allis-Chalmers coil winder, 
machinist, inspector, welder, brazer, 
painter, assembler—that good work 
catches up with a company just as 
surely as bad work. 

That's why you can éxpect good 
work in every Allis-Chalmers motor! 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


A 1728 


YOU 
CAN 


DEPEND ON ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS 
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For information on Yoder mills 
designed to your particular 
production problem, consult a 
Yoder engineer in your area. 


THE YODER COMPANY {07./808°"".4%5 
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TUBE FORMING MILL SAND BLAST MACHINE TRIMMING SLITTER ROLL LEVELLER COIL BOX 





HYCON 


REGISTERED *4 TRADE MARK 


The wide field of use is illustrated by the list of 7 
applications shown below where these compact units / i Wi 
have displaced manual and mechanical equipment. Fa U G, WG VW 
TEXTILE FINISHING ROLLS e STEEL ROLL MILLS — 
BRASS ROLL MILLS ¢ SCALE BREAKER ROLLS ‘HH y draulic Pressure 
STARTING TORQUE RELIEF e DIE CLAMPS Z 
PRODUCTION PRESSES e LABORATORY / ; a 


PRESSES e HYDROSTATIC TESTS e AUTO- - ” i” von 
CLAVE PRESSURE SEALS e BEARING / 1.22GPM 3000 p.s.i. Continuous 33”’x 15”x 13” High 


FLOTATION e HIGH PRESSURE CLOSING / 2.4GPM 3000 p.s.i. Continuous 33”x 16”x 24” High 
AND DWELL 


To provide for a wider range of automatic For operations requiring large prefill 
control, the basic units can be furnished capacities, comparable units are built with 
with accessory equipment including ac- two-pump combinations to provide high 
cumulators, pressure switches, pressure volume, low pressure, and high pressure 
metering valves, manual or solenoid op- closing and dwell cycles. 


erating valves. 


White today for detailed information 


EXPERIENCED HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
& 


THE NEW WORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Fhydeaulee Liwition 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. FACTORIES: WATERTOWN, Ni Y: 
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These bronze parts, a stern tube bushing 
assembly, typical of thousands of preci- 
sion tubular parts produced for the 
Government's war needs, as well as for 
the textile industry, were cast centri- 
fugally and then finished in Shenango- 
Penn’s own modern machine shops. 


Free bulletin 143 is 
yours for the asking. 


IN 





N finishing large rolls and other important 

precision parts for engines, machinery or 
drives, it’s costly business to spend man and 
machine hours only to turn up hidden defects 
in metallic structure. And, often enough, it’s 
even more costly when such defects stay hid- 
den until trouble develops in service. 


The best way to lessen such risks, to lower 
yorr ultimate cost, is to specify Shenango- 
Penn centrifugal castings for all tubular or 
circular parts. You'll find them free from 
porosity, blowholes, sand inclusions or other 
structural weaknesses. They have greater 
density and higher tensile strength than other 
castings of the same analysis. 


Shenango-Penn will supply rough castings 
or, if you prefer, deliver finished parts expertly 
machined to close tolerances in our own 
modern, completely equipped machine shops. 
In either case you gain lower production costs 
and a more dependable,.more durable product. 


Write for bulletin 143 which gives complete 
information abou. Shenango-Penn centrifugal 
castings, including chemical and physical 
analyses and specifications of various alloys 
available. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 
459 WEST THIRD STREET © DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Offer You 


IF YOU are using Air-operated welders, 
you will be interested in this com- 
pletely redesigned line of sequence 
and sequence-weld timers which provide 
consistent and automatic timing of the 
complete welding cycle. It includes 
controls for all standard combinations 
in which ignitron contactors ‘or syn- 
chronous-precision timers are used. 


You can change welding sequence easily 
—Each control is constructed in such a 
way that the timing control section can 
be removed in less than a minute—and 
placed in another machine. This feature 
is particularly desirable for assembly- 
line welding because a single spare unit 
can be used to replace any one of a num- 
ber of similar timing control sections. 
And, consequently, servicing will not 
hold up production. 


Also, when production-line require- 


ments change, timing control sections 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 





G-E Sequence and 
Sequence-weld Timers 


1. Greater flexibility 
2. Easier installation and servicing 
3. More accurate timing 


AN IMPROVED LINE OF TIMERS FOR 
RESISTANCE-WELDING MACHINES 
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A credit to your plant, this sequence-weld ALVAN 
timer has been designed to meet the New L brigh 
American War Standards of Controls for heet wit 
Resistance Welding Machines (C52.4). ies. So! 

b ema 


of different types can be interchanged 
quickly without rewiring. 


Because the timing control section 
can be removed easily (making readily 
accessible the terminal boards and 
mounting holes), installation of the 
complete timer is greatly simplified. 


A new and more accurate timing circuit 
provides consistent welding speed as 
required for high production welding 
with short timing intervals, despite 
nominal variations in line voltage. 


Long tube life—The new G-E metal 
thyratron tube, installed in the timing 
circuit, will keep this control operating 
precisely for a long time. 


Remote operation—For the convenience 
of the operator in making adjustments, 
the timing-control station can be 
removed easily and mounted on the 
welding machine or elsewhere. 


Built for Your Serviceman 


These redesigned controls have many 
additional features which simplify rou- 
tine inspection and servicing. Standard 
industrial-type relays, with which your 
electrician is familiar and which are 
easy to service, have been used through- 
out. Also, by redesigning the wiring 
system and mounting most of the small 
resistors and capacitors on a terminal 
board, servicing has been greatly 
facilitated. 

Need More Information? 

Your local G-E office will be glad to tell 
you more about the jobs that these 
controls can do—and are doing. Or 
write directly to us for more information. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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RESISTANCE - WELDING 
CO NTROL 


Buy all the Bonds you can—and keep all you buy 
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ALVANIZED 

\ bright-spangled, commercial galvanized 
heet with exceptionally good working qual- 
ies. Soft and uniform. 





COPPERIOR 


opper steel base gives greater resistance to 
orrosion. A fine sheet for workability and 
ight clean spangle. 
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PRODUCERS OF STEEL SHEETS, including 
SUPERIOR Galvanized, COPPERIOR (copper-steel _ 
base) Galvanized, SUPERIOR Galvannealed, 


HIS is THE DAY 
_OF THE SPECIALIST 


Medern production has no place for jack-of-all-trades steel 
sheets. In men and materials, this is the day of the specialist. 
That’s why Continental Steel Corporation and its subsidiary, 
The Superior Sheet Steel Company, produce steel sheets in 
more than thirty different kinds of surface treatments, finishes 
and coatings, in a wide range of specifications. Continental 
sheets are made to meet manufacturer’s particular needs, espe- 
cially well. (See- below.) For complete information about 


Continental and Superior steel sheets, write or wire today. 





SUPERIOR 


GALVANNEALED LONG TERNE 
A special quality steel sheet that takes and A favorite with manufacturers. Open hear 
holds fine finishes. Rust resistant. Easily | steel base, tempered for accurate formin 
fabricated, easily soldered. 2 Takes paint, resists rust. 


LASTIKOTE 

Galvanized sheet made especially to t 
severe forming without fracture of the co 
ing. Has a brighter finish. 


CHECKERCOAT 


Galvanized by the Superior process with 
bright, checkered spangles. Pleasing to look 
at, fine to work with. 


ONTINENTAL 


Wp Op op OO) 9 0) FW le) 


GENERAL. OFFICES © KOKOMO, INDIANA 


STEEL COMPANY © CANTON, OHIO — A SUBSIDIARY 


SiH BEF 


ALSO, Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, 
shapes, tempers and finishes, Continental Chain 
Link Fence, Nails, and other steel products. 


CHECKERCOAT Galvanized, Hot Rolled An- 
nealed, Hot Rolled Pickled, Long Terne, and 
many styles of Galvanized Formed Roofing. 























CINCINNAT/ 25, OHIO, 2. S.A. Heatn mi 
ENGINE —TOOL ROOM — AUTOMATIC — OIL COUNTRY LATHES sad 
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Transverse 
gtittenets 


The M-4 floating bridge was developed 
by the Corps of Engineers, Army Service 
Forces. It is capable of carrying a 50-ton 
vehicular load across currents as swift as 
ten feet per second. A 300-foot section can 
be in service in less than two hours. 
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SILENT WITNESS 

















WHERE’S YOUR PROOF ... if one of your cus- built-in so that any would-be tamperer will have a 









tomers claims your product falls short of its per- run for his money . . . and will be bound to leave 
formance guarantee? evidence behind him. 

HERE’S YOUR PROOF... in plain, bold, black- You can avoid arguments, prevent losses, build 
and-white figures on the face of a Veeder-Root reputation, keep friends... all through built-in 
Counting Device... built into your product as an Veeder-Root Countrol. Not forgetting that you'll 
integral feature of design. be doing your customers an extra service by letting 
For this Veeder-Root Counter, having begun to them see that they are getting out of your product 
count the instant your product went into operation, all the performance which you put into it. Write. 
presents at any time a complete, up-to-the-minute 

record of vialadiiiente in pm of Site oat turns, Vhe Counting Wouse | in Guaucty 









pieces, trips, weights, volumes ... or many other 
units of performance. 














Veeder-Root Counters can be built-in, without caus- : ; 

ing basic changes in product design. Their drive con- VEEDER-ROOT INC. 

mections are simple. There are types for either Hartford 2, Connecticut 

mechanical or electrical operation. And they can be In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal NE 






In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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(CLEVELAND) 


When your plans call for Presses—dependable Mechanical Power 
Presses—consult Cleveland, because our sixty-four years experience 
in the field of Metal Working Tools has given us some pretty definite, 
practical ideas of what is required in the line of Presses for the ac- 
curate and economical production of pressed metal parts. 


Whether your requirements call for small Open Back Inclinables or 
the very largest Four Point Presses, you will find that Cleveland ma- 
chines embody every desired feature for long life and dependability, 
and that each type can be furnished in sizes and capacities to meet 


every need. 











Cleveland Straight Sided 
Double Crank Press, 
single geared, single 
end drive, equipped 
with electrically con- 
trolled air friction clutch. 


CLEVELAND] 


UNCH & SHEAR WK’S CO. 








Modorre Vrossos THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS COMPANY Zevedincl, Ghai 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO e« OETROIT © PHILADELPHIA e PITTSAURGH 
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HE LINE of Ward Leonard Wire Wound rating, but also resistor asssemblies for usual 





Can } 
Resistors has been developed through over and unusual purposes. You can find exactly the | Plate 
in its 

. ° 7, 
half a century of meeting the requirements of the _ *©S!StOFS you are looking for at Ward Leonard. - ab 
O1C! 
electric and electronic industries. “che line, there- Send for the New Resistor Handbook. It To 
: i entire li iving full data eee slide. 
fore, is complete. Ward Leonard not only offers eigihen ircuchapswite = ee f GG OF Aut « 
on enclosures, mountings, terminals and a8Rteron | | 
, : : : i eare 
wire wound resistors of every type, size and watt _ resistance values. / a f 
Cat 
dema 


prod 

om ee treme 
BUY with ° 
MORE WAR Wi 


RELAYS ¢ RESISTORS « RHEOSTATS Pompe desig 
Electric control devices since 1892 * GIs 
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WARD LEONARD EiECTRIC COMPANY - 65 SOUTH ST. - MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 
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THIS IS WHAT MAKES THE SIMPLIMATIC 


Go Gmpe 


Can you imagine anything less complex than this plain 
platen table? It provides a base for placing every tool 
in its most favorable working position. It permits the 
use of a greater number of slides with an unlimited 
choice of cutting angles. 

Tool feeding mechanism is simple and direct. Each tool 
slide cam has its own drive shaft, independent of all others. 
All sprockets are chain driven from a single feed rod, 
geared to the spindle. Pick-off gears permit changes of 
feed for all tools without changing spindle speed. 

Cam and roller design is simple and rugged to meet the 
demands of the heaviest cuts and stand up under high speed 
production year after year. Accuracy is assured by ex- 
tremely heavy machine weight and rigidity combined 
with ways and gibs of hardened and ground steel. 

With simple and effective tooling, the Simpli- 
matic gives you the high productivity of a machine 
designed for the specific job. Write for information. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
1217 East Washington Avenue ¢« Madison 3, Wis. 





The Standard Simplimatic has swing of 33%" 
over the ways and 21%" over the table; 20° 
longitudinal travel of table and 15" maximums 
travel of tool slides. 


Look Ahead... Keep Ahead..: 
With Gisholt Improvements in 
Metal Turning 





TURRET LATHES * AUTOMATIC LATHES ¢ BALANCING MACHINES = SPECIAL MACHINES 


























Unibestos, the sectional insula- 
tion for all pipe sizes, permits 
easy application on even the 
most difficult-to-insulate expan- 
sion bends. Makes a clean, neat 
job. Unibestos is available in 
half-section form up to 30” 
pipe diameter and in quarter- 
sections from 32” to 60”, in 
thicknesses from %4” to 5”. 
Available in single layer con- 
struction for service up to 1200°. 


- UNION ASBESTOS 


MEANS PROGRESS IN INSULATION 


AND RUBBER CO. 


Copyright 1944 


PLANTS: 1821 $. 54th AVE., CICERO, ILL. 
PATERSON, N.J. © BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
OFFICES: CHICAGO . NEW YORK ‘° 
SAN FRANCISCO ¢ PATERSON, N. J. 
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Here’s Strength and 


Toughness to Take the 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel ties in with the 
modern trend in the nation’s automoti 
industry away from mass toward lighger, 
more efficient designs. 


Its great inherent strength and toughness— 
made practical by the exceptiog&al forma- 
bility of ‘this fine-grained stgel—can be 
applied to cut down deadweight or increase 
strength in a score of aygomotive parts. 
Frames, wheels, spring sySpensions, torque 
arms, engine supportg body parts and 
bumpers are examplefof automotive parts 


GREAT 


NAX 


HIGH-TENSILE 045 


lace of MASS 


*Formability, too 


that can benefit by the outstanding prop- 
erties of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 


Let’s boil it down to this: Where reduced 
mass and weight are desirable, N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE can cut them down without sacri- 
fice of strength. Where increased strength 
and durability are demanded, N-A-x HIGH- 
TENSILE can do the job using the same 
sections. And where strength combined 
with exceptional cold-formability is the 
primary goal, as in the case of bumpers, 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is outstanding. 


LAKES STEEL 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION - DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN 
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WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK cul\ 


WAS Te nf 
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CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-—STRIP—RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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acquer Safe 





LIKE ADD fame SHIFT IN THE SPRAY ROOM 


VIt’s just like adding extra operators in the spray room— 
with high-solids lacquers on the production line. 


¥ Each coat can do the work of two. Thus operators can turn out 





more pieces per hour, assembly is speeded up, finished 
products more rapidly released for shipment. The 

secret is more solids and less solvent. The high-quality 
appearance and durability of high-solids 

lacquers is equivalent to that of older types, in coatings 
of equal thickness. Use high-solids lacquers 


for production finishes—and save! 





Cellulose 
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\WAR-TIME METAL f° 
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For industry, the worst pains of war production are over. er 
Heat treatment, cold working, rust prevention—all were 
eventually solved. And now comes reconversion! From the 
experience born out of war, industry can face the future well won 


fortified to meet the problems of change-over. Let’s look back: 


7 
When fuzes, A. P. Shot and rocket tubes were 


distorted and quench-cracked by conventional heat treat- 
ment? @_ The “interrupted” quench in molten 
salt solved it, both the process and the type of salt 
having been largely Houghton developments. 


7? 
When those same parts couldn't be produced 


fast enough with manual handling on the production 


line? @ Mechanized salt baths made mass 


production possible. Houghton salts, pure, uniform 
and compatible with each other, fitted into those 
straight line production methods. 





HOUGHTON PRODL 


7? 
When shells would not meet physicals unt 


quenched in high-speed quenching oil? + @= Houghtd 
Quench Oil, possessing a fast rate of cooling throug 
the critical zone, solved that problem... . an 
will continue to be a necessity when aa 
steels in peace-time manufacturing. 


7 
zEMEME cn: 
When machine gun barrels were being oe 
f 


reamed and rifled, a ‘‘fortified’ cutting oil was necessa 
in order to increase machining speeds? @ Hough 
ton’s Cut-Max was used by most gun barrel many 
facturers . . . can be likewise a big help on the toug 
machining jobs and higher speeds of post-war day 
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When machined parts were found to be ruined 


b corrosion upon unpacking in tropical climes and after 
cl 


ean shipments? @ New specifications were hast- 
ily drawn up for packaging and rust prevention. 


jMoughton was approved under practically all such 


specs,” and today offers a complete rust preveation 


. 1 a including preparation of machines for stor- 


ge and halting corrosion within the plant. 








When steel cartridge cases were considered im- 


| ssible, until the whole industry joined to lick the tough 


| lubricants? 


_ yob of cold-flowing metal, with the aid of improved drawing 


@ _ Those same compounds are now 
heing applied. to the difficult draws of fenders, re- 
Migerators, headlights and many consumer products. 


? 
When liquid carburizing was thought to be 


limited to .040” depths? But light armor plate and pilot 
shields during the war utilized salt bath carburization, 
with cases up to .120”. @ Houghton’s “‘Perliton,”’ 
a pioneer ten years ago, offers case-hardening ad- 
vantages with which every metal plant should be 
familiar as plans are made to reconvert. 


R 
PO Pi cei the black oxide finish would be 


only a war-time substitute for plating? @i But con- 
trolled oxidation of steels is here to stay, and will be 
widely used in post-war. Houghto-Black, uniform, 
controllable and economical—warrants careful inves- 
tigation for future product finishing. 





ASK THE HOUGHTON MAN! 
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Here, at your service, is a nation-wide organization, covering 
every principal marketing center, with trained men who can 
roll up their sleeves and work alongside your plant men to 
help solve the new production puzzlers. 


Behind those men are specialists in rust prevention, drawing, 
heat treating and machining—plus research facilities unequalled 
by any supplier of similar processing materials. 


You who called on Houghton when the going was tough 
in early war days can continue to rely on this organization 
to help cushion the shock of reconversion. Feel free to call the 
nearest Houghton office, or write direct to 
E. F, HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Plants also in 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco and Toronto. 
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manufacturing plant, a disc or ‘‘cookie’’ die was 

placed in operation. It was made of Diecarb, Firth- 
Sterling's newest, original, sintered carbide develop- 
ment for blanking dies. This ‘‘cookie’’ die blanked a 
circle of silicon electrical sheet .025 inch thick, to be 
used in rotors and stators. 


&. EVERAL years ago, in a Pittsburgh electrical 


It proved so successful that since then two other 
similar Diecarb dies have been put to work—all 
averaging 50 to 60 million blanks per grind, as 
compared with 90,000 pieces per grind with high 
speed steel dies. 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 











Diecarb 








dies 





The original die, at the latest count, had pr 
duced the unprecedented total of over a halff 
billion stampings, and was still going! 


In fact, the life of these remarkable Diecarb die@ . 
is not yet determined because all dies so far madq © 
are still in use. 


Amo 










Diecarb can be used for blanking and forming 
diversity of materials including metals, plastics, paper} 
etc. It operates successfully on thicknesses up to 7/14 
inch. It is proving unmatchable for high productio 
operations, saving both downtime and maintenance t 


If you have a product that requires blanking or if | 
you are planning one—call in Firth-Sterling now tq 
test the possibilities of Diecarb. 











A complete Diecarb engineering service is at your call—for 
designing complete dies; for aiding in application of Diecarb to 
die shoes by brazing; shrink-fitting; press fitting and mechanical 
matrix; and for proper grinding. 
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- Fisth-Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 


OFFICES: McKEESPORT, PA. + NEW YORK + HARTFORD * PHILADE 
PITTSBURGH *» CLEVELAND + DAYTON * DETROIT * CHICAGO + LOS ANGE 
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CONSOLIDATED 
MACHINES : —— " 
ENGINEERED TO... + a 
PERFORMANCE | | . 
LEADERSHIP 














BETTS 20’ BORING MILL 
IN OPERATION IN A 
WEST COAST WAR PLANT 








BETTS 20’ VERTICAL. 
BORING AND 
TURNING MILE 


Consolidated OTe ++." One of the reasons behind Consolidated’s enviable reputation in 
ee LATHES the heavy machine tool industry is its determination to build the # 
greatest amount of productive value into every Consolidated 
machine ... to provide a new degree of profitabie operation 
through latest design . . . to eliminate wasted time and effort by 
improved operation and control . . . and increase production 
through Consolidated engineering skill backed by years of experi- 
ence. That this policy has proved successful is evidenced by) 
Consolidated’s position in its industry. | 


| 
} 
| 
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BUILDERS OF HEAVY DUTY MACHINE TOOLS SINCE 1861 


v m 
BETTS * BETTS-BRIDGEFORD * NEWTON ® COLBURN * HILLES & JONES * MODERN 











SOLO. * . 7 : 
< YE ONSOLI! DATE Di 
Sys) MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 10,NEW YORK 


- PRECISION Seb -conctract 


TLAS ... with its highly technical 
staff of 400 engineers, machine and product designers and 
toolmakers, is now in position to offer the services of its 
personnel and complete machine and assembly sections to a 
few manufacturers who require precision sub-contracting of 
radar units, instruments or other types of difficult assemblies. 


We have undertaken and successfully produced many “secret” 
components for war plants and with that experience have 
something to offer you: that goes far beyond the abilities of 
the normally “good” plant. 


Here is what we can do for you: 


I Provide complete engineering service for new projects... 
finish your partially completed work. 


IE Design and build all tooling for production (either in your 
plant or ours). 


it Produce, assemble and test intricate, precise units or pro- 
ducts on sub-contract. 


iv Design and build high'speed automatic special machines 
for any type of production. 


On request we will send you the Atlas brochure which explains in detail 
all of our services and pictures the modern engineering, machine and 
assembly sections of our plant. If you desire quick action, telephone 
or telegraph for a consultation with one of our key men. It is quite 
probable that we can lift “a load off your shoulders onto ours”. 


























(COPPER) 


—twice as much 
as in copper-bearing steel 


FORMULA FOR LONGER SHEET METAL LIFE 





(MOLYBDENUM) 
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oncan Iron contains Molybdenum 


—a critical element in producing the Highest Rust-Resistance 
of All Ferrous Materials in its Price Class 


hat ““Mo” in the formula for Ton- 

n Iron could also stand for MORE 

more rust-resistance than any 

her ferrous material in its price 

Wass. And a lot of that proved rust- 

ghting quality is due to the ele- 
hent Molybdenum. 


he molybdenum increases the 
ectiveness of the rust-resisting 
opper content of Toncan Iron, 
hich contains twice as much cop- 
as copper-bearing steel. Molyb- 





denum also helps refine the grain 
structure of the metal. And it aids 
in making Toncan Iron’s rust-re- 
sistance impervious to all fabricat- 
ing processes. 


In Toncan Iron, Copper and Molyb- 
denum are alloyed in correct pro- 
portion with open-hearth iron of 
high purity. This refined iron is low 
in chemical impurities and high in 
uniform grain structure —two fac- 
tors that improve rust-resistance. 


Reg ..U. S. Pat. ort. 


-TONCAN IRON 


And this basic highly-pure iron is 
specially processed for ductility 
to make Toncan Iron one of the 
easiest of all materials to fabricate. 


So, if you need a material to with- 
stand severe rust conditions, specify 
Toncan Iron which for more than 
35 years has proved its longer 
service and lower fabricating costs. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler-Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 










HUCK Blind Rivets offer great time-saving possibili- 
ties for ALL blind riveting applications, and for many 
jobs where SOLID rivets might ordinarily be used. These 
rivets are driven very quickly by a single operator. (Any 
operator can easily drive several Huck Blind Rivets in the time required to read this 


paragraph.) In addition— 


No Trimming Required. The rivet is driven 
by means of a pin which is pulled through the rivet sleeve by a 
pneumatic gun. At the end of the driving operation, the pin is 
automatically broken off, substantially flush with the head of 
the sleeve. There is no projecting end left to be cut off in a sepa- 


rate operation. 


Rapid Inspection. Driven Huck Blind Rivets can be inspected simply by examining 


the manufactured rivet head on the accessible side of the work. 


We Wobble. t- jaws of the rivet gun hold the rivet rigidly centralized. Once inserted 
in the gun, the rivet cannot wobble, fall out, or move so as to cause improper engagement of the 
pin by the gun jaws. This obviously permits trouble-free handling and faster installation, particularly 


in riveting hard-to-reach and overhead holes. 


ern 
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et oe eal MANUFACTURING CO. 
2480 BELLEVUE AVENUE DETROIT 7, MICHIGA 
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TIMED LIGHTNING 


at the rate of 36,000 sparks a minute 


Nowhere in aviation are metals called on to do 
a tougher job per unit of weight than in Bendix- 
Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, Ignition Harnesses 
and Switches. 

It is no coincidence that many of the metals 
used in this inseparable trio are supplied by 
The American Brass Company, for Anaconda 
Alloys are not newcomers to aviation. They 
have played an important part ever since the 
first flight across the Atlantic ...across the 


This Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft 
Magneto is capable of pro- 
ducing 36,000 timed sparks 
a minute to the engine of a 
modern fighter. Product of 
Scintilla Magneto Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 


Pacific ...around the world. 

The high standards of war-paced aircraft 
engineering depend on Anaconda Alloys for 
hundreds of special-purpose applications. Two 
of these are described here... all perform their 
assigned task ably and dependably. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 








.--in 50,000 hours of tough service 


The Independent Nail & Packing Company of in process of construction. We are glad to tell you 
Bridgewater, Mass., “Manufacturers of Special that our first Everdur barrel which was installed in 
Wire Nails”, was plagued with tumbling barrel the spring of 1937 gave us seven years of satisfac- 


trouble in the plating room—up until seven years tory service, in practically continuous operation 24 
hours a day, tumbling our work in preparation for 


electroplating. The barrel was filled with the vari- 


ago. This is the way Mr. H. James Stone tells the 
story: 
“A little over seven years ago we installed our first 
Everdur oblique tumbling barrel in our plating 
room. Prior to that time we had been using wooden 
barrels and composition cast brass barrels, neither Thank you, Mr. Stone. Other reports in our files 
of which gave us good service. Wooden barrels wore —_—te]] a similar story—that tumbling barrels made of Belt. sl; 


out very quickly on sharp work like ours, and com- Everdur* Metal give long, economical service. «s160 — Baused 
position barrels were attacked by the strong acid Neither 


and alkaline solutions which we use in our cleaning THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY fension 
and polishing process. General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut The ¥ 


“Since 1937 we have installed an entire battery Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company usts_ be 


of Everdur barrels and now have additional barrels In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. bs ea m 
ith ma 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Careft 
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ous acid and caustic solutions customarily used in 
plating rooms. Considering the large tonnage han- 
dled, we are greatly pleased with its long life.” 











Belt slip... which wastes power and burns belts... is 
aused by insufficient belt tension or insufficient belt grip. 
‘either of these faults can exist on a Flat Leather Automatic 
ension drive equipped with “Research” leather belt. 

The pivoted base of the F.L.A.T. drive automatically ad- 
sts belt tension to accommodate varying loads. And the 
igh-friction, pliable ‘‘Research” belt hugs the small pulleys 
ith maximum pulley grip. 

Careful checking of hundreds of cases where “Research” 
as been used with the F.L.A.T. drive, has proved more 
ower delivery at rated load than a comparable V-belt drive; 
nd this efficiency is maintained under conditions (above or 
elow rated load and rated tension) where efficiency of other 
pes of belting drops way down. 

The life of a “Research” leather belt on F.L.A.T. drive ex- 
eds that of a V-belt on a comparable drive, which is further 
oof that slippage is much less on this type of drive. 

Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 


GRATONN Nacaarch 
City Cai vil 


——— 


distributors are listed under 
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“Research”? Leather Belting is the belt recommended for 
dependable, trouble-free service on Flat Leather Automatic 
Tension drive. 

An exclusive ‘‘weight-controlled” currying, which works 
back into the leather the proper amount of life-giving, life- 
preserving natural lubricants, is responsible for the, high 
coefficient of friction and extreme pliability. “Research” hugs 
the small pulley with minimum slip and takes the continual 
flexing without excessive wear or waste of power. Its load- 
carrying capacity actually improves with use. 

Write for new, free Belting Manual — to Graton & Knight 
Company,322 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass, 


from Graton & Knight's line of leather belting—the most complete for all applications. Graton & Knight 
“Graton & Knight’ in ‘‘Beiting“ 


section of Classified Telephone Directory 
and THOMAS’ REGISTER. 





4-TON NUTCRACKER! 


About the size of a baseball, the Brazilian 
Babassu nut is armored with a 3/,” shell to pro- 
tect its valuable oil-rich kernels. Time-honored 
method of whacking open the shells with 
machete was tedious, slow, and dangerous. Now 
production will be doubled, thanks to a “king 
size” portable nutcracker. 

Applying a 4-ton pressure necessary to crack 
the nuts open, the machine was designed by the 
A. P. Bamford Co., with the assistance of Frasse 


engineers — who recommended heat treated 
stainless steel working parts to provide neces- 
sary toughness, withstand tropic atmospheric 
corrosion — and remain fool proof to jungle 
workers’ neglect. 

Similar engineering counsel on your stain- 
less requirements is an integral part of Frasse 
stainless service. Frasse knows stainless — and 
stocks it in a wide range of sizes, shapes and 
types for immediate use. Call on us. Peter A. 
Frasse and Co., Inc., 17 Grand Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. (Walker 5-2200): 3911 Wissa- 
hickon Avenue, Philadelphia 29, Pa. (Radcliff 
7100-Park 5541): 50 Exchange Street, Buffalo 
3, N. Y. (Washington 2000): Jersey City, 
Hartford, Rochester, Syracuse, Baltimore. 
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This “Shoplifter” Got a Crick in 
Her Back from Hoisting Locomotives! 


THE SCENE: Three hundred mammoth 
bverhead traveling cranes at Baldwin Loco- 
| Frotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


/§> THE PLOT: The job of these cranes is 
‘fo pick up sections of locomotives and 
_#iote” them to where they’re wanted—and 
Phen set them down with neat precision. 
his calls for lubrication of literalJy hun- 
reds of bearings on each crane to keep 
#hem operating as smooth as silk. 


The catch was this—keeping to “impos- 
ble” schedules meant keeping the cranes 
@n the job 24 hours a day. But proper 
brication took over 2 hours. The oilers 
ad to work on dangerous, narrow girders, 
igh above the floor. The result, at times, 
hasty, inadequate lubrication and 
sed lubrication points. Too often, the 
mes operated too long between lubri- 
fion periods. Then’s when a “shoplifter” 
d get a crick in her back and have to 

ike time off for treatment. 


P THE HAPPY ENDING: Alemite Lubrica- 

on Specialists recommended Centralized 

librication — specifically Alemite Lubro- 

eter Systems. Their recommendations 
e accepted. 
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Now each crane is lubricated positively 
from a few central points in only 15 min- 
utes! The cranes operate smoothly and 
efficiently at all times. Oilers work in safety. 
Human error is eliminated. Downtime due 
to failure of lubricated parts is abolished. 


* * x 


Alemite Centralized Lubrication Systerns 
end bearing failures due to faulty lubrica- 
tion—help to avoid costly shutdowns. Lu- 
brication time can be cut more than 95% 

. costs of lubrication cut as much as 
98%. Because machines need not stop for 
lubrication, you can add “M.P.T.”* to 
your plant. 


The all-over savings can enable you to 
amortize an Alemite Centralized Lubrica- 
tion System in as little as 3 months. From 
then on, savings are “pure velvet.” That’s 





Another Product of 
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CONSULTATION °« 











a postwar competitive advantage that’s 
worth serious consideration. 


To Executives: See the Four 
New Alemite Systems Demonstrated 
-.- Right at Your Desk 


Without obligation, have an Alemite Lu- 
brication Specialist demonstrate all four 
systems right in your office with transpar- 
ent working models. . . . Examine them 
minutely. Work them yourself. They’re de- 
signed for automatic or manual operation 
and handle oil or grease. You'll see how 
they can be adapted to almost every ma- 
chine—and how they give any 

plant “M. P.T.”* Drop us a 
line—Alemite, 1879 Diversey 

Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl. 


* More Productive Time 


ALEMITE 
Fit in Modern Lubrication 


EQUIPMENT ¢ LUBRICANTS + ENGINEERING «+ 


MAINTENANCE 
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No matter what Paint Vehicle is nee 


Q SYNTHETIC RESINS 
Q) NATURAL RESINS 


G& MODIFIED SYNTHETICS 


@ ORYING O1LS 


RED LEAD’S 


makes ifs Extra Rust Protection Available 


The fact that Red Lead is generally ac- 
cepted throughout industry asthe standard 
metal protective paint indicates two things: 


1. That it must be widely adaptable to various 
service conditions. 

2. That it must offer something ExTRA in the 
way of rust prevention. 


Red Lead’s versatility is due principally 
to its compatability with the wide range of 
vehicles needed to answer present-day ser- 
vice demands. It can be used with prac- 
tically every type of paint vehicle on the 
market—synthetic resins, natural resins, 
drying oils, and combinations of these. 


Thus, paints for any metal protective 
purpese can be formulated with Red Lead. 
Since almost any paint vehicle can be used 
with Red Lead, a broad range of drying re- 
quirements can be met—anything from the 
normal drying primer used on structural 
steel to the quick-drying paint essential to 
present-day production schedules. 


Why Red Lead means Extra Rust Protection 


Red Lead has the property of counteract- 
ing acid conditions, recognized as accel- 
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erators of rust. In the presence of various 
acids, Red Lead forms insoluble lead salts 
at the approximate rate at which the acids 
are supplied. 


This is true whether the acid originates 
from acid-forming environments, such as 
gas, smoke and moisture in the atmos- 
phere, or from the decomposition of the 
vehicle. Thus, a rust-inhibiting condition 
is maintained with a Red Lead paint. 


Red Lead also forms an adherent pro- 
tective shield which prevents electro- 
chemical action, another prime cause of 
rusting. 


Specify RED LEAD 
for All Metal Protective Paints 


The value of Red Lead as a rust preven- 
tive is most fully realized in a metal paint 
where it is the only pigment used. How- 
ever, its rust-resistant properties are so 
pronounced that it also improves any mul- 
tiple pigment paint. 


No matter what price you pay, you'll 
get a better paint for surface protection 
of metal, if it contains Red Lead. 








Write for New Booklet—“Red Lead in Co 
rosion Resistant Paints” is an up-to-dat 
authoritative guide for those responsibl 
for specifying and formulating paint fo 
structural iron and steel. It describes i 
detail the scientific reasons why Re 
Lead gives superior protection. It also i 
cludes typical specification formulas- 
ranging from Red Lead-Linseed Oi 
paints to Red Lead-Mixed Pigment-Van 
nish types. If you haven’t received youl 
copy, address nearest branch listed below 


x * sa 


All types of metal protective paints an 
constantly being tested at Nationa 
Lead’s many proving grounds. The ben4 
fit of our extensive experience with paint 
for both underwater and atmospheric 

is available through our technical sta 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New ¥ 
6, Buffalo 3, Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cle 
land 13, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 10, B 
ton 6 (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pitt 
burgh 30 (National Lead & Oil Co, 
Penna.); Philadelphia 7 (John T. Lewis 
Bros. Co.); Charleston, W. Va. (Evans 
Division). 
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Simonds makes a special steel... makes it 
extra-tough...for use in Simonds Metal Bands. 
And Simonds shapes and mills the teeth for 
longer life. What’s more, the teeth are set exactly 
even on both sides of the blade... which means 
clean cutting and easy operation. And finally, 
Simonds Hard Edge Band Saws are welded into 
a joint of ample strength to stand any stress that 
can be imposed on the saw. 

Have your dealer advise you on the selection of the 
proper Simonds Metal Band Saw for your work. Or 
write direct to the nearest Simonds office listed here. 


*SIMONDS (rhymes with “‘diamonds”) is the name of the longest-experienced 
U. S. firm of saw-makers. Also makers of machine knives and files. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill. ; 
416 W. Eighth Sc., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 First St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif.;.311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., 
Spokane 8, Washington, 








PRODUCTION TOOLS 
FOR CUTTING METAL, 


WwooD, 
PAPER, PLASTICS 
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WORLD'S FIRST 
Controlled-Conditions Plant 





Ohuscending among the 18 different 


types of gears, toothed forms and other parts 
that can be produced on the Farrel-Sykes Gear 
Generator is the continuous tooth herring- 


bone gear. 


On the Farrel-Sykes machine both helices of 
these gears are precision generated simultan- 


CUTTER 

















Set-up for cutting a double helical gear or- pinion: 


eously, without center groove for tool clear- 
ance. Instead the teeth meet in sharp “V’s” 
which give the gear extra strength and load 
capacity in minimum space. 


A highly developed, efficient machine tool, 


built with initial precision of the highest 
order, the Farrel-Sykes Gear Generator is cap- 


™ , 


able of turning out uniformly precise work 
for 30,000 hours or more—15 years of normal 
use. This machine is built to maintain a high 
operating rate and its efficiency is increased by 
ease of setup and many automatic features. 


It is available in four different sizes for pro- 
ducing gears in various size ranges from 0” 
to 61” in diameter. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
344 VULCAN ST. « BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 
FB-2446 


[FAR REL! 
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A few of Buffalo 
Bolt Company’s 
modern threading & 

machines. 


_ 
La 


Foom billet to the final 
threading, the processing of every 
circle © bolt and fastener 
is controlled in one plant—the 
largest integrated independent in the 


country. This accounts for the 
uniform dependability and accuracy of 
Buffalo Bolt Products. 


COMPANY 


NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK;{ 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


bog oe 















Adds Sales Appeal to 
Galvanized Sheets, Products, Parts 


IRIDITE Shuts Out 
Corrosion, Provides 
Firm Paint Base, too 














| ; ERE is a new quick-dip process that opens up vast new fields 
of use for galvanized sheets, products and parts. Iridite not 





only balks corrosion, but holds paint or clear lacquer firmly, even 






on newly galvanized surfaces. Tests by several paint companies show 
that Iridite keeps zinc from fouling the paint .. . prevents formation 
of the soapy, chalky, underlying film that destroys adhesion. 
Galvanized products that have been Iridited take paint readily ... 









hold it permanently. 






Variety of Colors 

For many uses, Iridite serves as an attractive final finish. It is 
available in a large selection of fast colors which do not vary. 
Included are blue, green, red, bronze, black and olive drab. Because 
of Iridite’s excellent qualities as a paint base, all colors can be clear- 



















lacquered for even greater durability, greater sales appeal. 


Puts Crimp in Corrosion 

Send for free test panel and see for yourself how Iridite bans corro- 
sion on zinc die cast, zinc or cadmium plated or galvanized surfaces. 
Iridite goes on with a quick dip of 15 to 60 seconds, is dried in a few 
seconds, permits immediate handling and shipping. Send for your 
test panel today. Write Rheem Research Products, Inc., 14210 
Standard Oil Building, St. Paul and Franklin Sts., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Test IRIDITE Yourself 


Rueem Researcu Propucts, Inc. 
14210 Standard Oil Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





Gentlemen: Please send me a free panel of Iridite- 
treated zinc plate for laboratory testing and full 
information and operating details. 








Res. v. S. Pat. Office 


! Branches—570 Lexington Ave.. New York 22; 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4; 2411 Sichel St., Los Angeles 
| 31. Distributors in; Waterbury; Grand Rapids, Detroit; Cleveland; Los Angeles; Long Island City; St. Louis. 
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bel Your Production Records 
Prove Our Claim... rerrecten ruse- 


WELL CUTTING COMPOUND WILL SHOW A 
PRODUCTION INCREASE PER MACHINE UP TO 
25% REGARDLESS OF TKE MACHINING OPER- 
ATION OR THE MACHINE TOOL BEING USED. 


To prove with your figures, on your work, in your 
plant, that this statement is founded in fact, G. Whitfield 
Richards will ship you any quantity of Perfected Lube- 
well Cutting Compound. You will find that it will 
1. Increase machine production up to 25%; 2. Increase 
tool life up to 50%; 3. Give a superior finish and 
closer tolerances; 4. Lower cutting tubricant cost as 
much as 40%. We stand ready to prove this claim 
without obligation. Perfected Lubewell costs from 
3 to 9 cents per gallon in the machine, Write today. 





NO # 
FREE fF © 
ALKALI f #% 9 






y iO é 
SEPARATION 


G. WHITFIELD RICHARDS 
PIONEERS OF Walor Soluble Culling and Drawing Lubricants 


1738 CARLTON STREET ~- PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 
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Bronze is an eternal metal. Time, 
weather or atmospheric conditions leave 
it untouched. Evidence of this can be 
gained from the implements fashioned 
by primitive man. Many such articles, 
buried since 2000 B.C., are still in their 
original condition. This is but one reason 
why bronze is the ideal metal for bearings. 


BRANCHES IN 
18 INDUSTRIAL 


CENTERS 





h 


Press Asso., Inc 


Manufacturers of equipment, designed to 
operate in all kinds of weather, find 
bronze sleeve bearings add years of effi- 
cient service. In addition to performing 
all the functions of a bearing, they cannot 
rust .. . they do not disintegrate. 


Alert manufacturers, looking for ways and 
means to improve their product will do 
well to consider bronze. Our engineers 
are ready to help you select the correct 
bearing for each application . . . the one 
that will give the greatest service . . . for 
the longest period of time .. . at the 
lowest unit cost. Why not write—TODAY? 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO. 
550 SOUTH MILL STREET 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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, PRODUCTION Lon 
EVERY TIME! 4"), 


mALGOMA “ 
EMPLATE DIES P. 


SPEED...SPEED...and MORE SPEED 
.. . that’s what wins in football or in 
PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES. With 
Algoma Templates you get speed .. . you 
get into production in 14 the time—at 14 
the cost. Fast... economical... production 
touchdowns are yours with Algoma Tem- 
plate Dies. 


Let ALGOMA TEMPLATES show you the 
way to GREATER PROFITS with FASTER 
production changeovers. 

















Tell us ... the metal .. .the gauge .. . the size of the 
run... we'll quote quickly. 
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% Blank Template Dies * End Blank Template Dies 









For a Head Start, Be Wise— 
Specify Algoma Template 
Dies. 








Nest Pierce Template Dies %& End Trim and Pierce Template Dies 


-PRODUCTS 


3080 EAST OUTER DRIVE © DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
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NEW DESIGN OR NEW PRODUCT in the making? Roebling offers just the 
right steel for your machines and methods... meeting the job require- 
ments all the way. 

Uniform Roebling high quality is assured by precision control all along 
the line of processing. Identical physical properties are achieved in coil 
after coil by careful chemical analysis... by remarkably accurate annealing 
and tempering methods. 

Perhaps you've a tough fabricating problem with strip steel. Roebling 
cold rolled strip comes to you with the workability and finishability your 
product requires. It will feed through forming, punching or stamping presses 
without hitch or halt . . . without damage to dies. And its smooth rolled 
surface comes in several time-saving finishes. 

Round and shaped wires have the same dependable uniformity and 


ROUND WIRE O FLAT WIRE GZ SHAPED WIRE If STRIP STEEL Hy 





dimensional accuracy. In strength and spring, in finish and formability, 
you'll find them meeting exacting specifications. 

Call in a Roebling engineer for advice and help in making the proper 
selection. Or send a generous sample of what you require . .. we’ll duplicate 


it exactly. Roebling steel products are being made available by eased 
restrictions ... write our nearest branch for details. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND « FiTTINGS + SLINGS + AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS + WIRE CLOTH 
AND NETTING + COLD ROLLED STRIP »* ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE + HIGH AND LOW 


CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS + AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND 
ROEBLING 
it 


ASSEMBLIES e SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES «+ ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


WIRE nore 77 ELECTRICAL WIRES AND cans WOVEN WIRE FABRICS 


LING 
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“ss WELDMENTS|’ 


FOR MODERN MACHINES AND DIESELS 


© It doesn’t pay to put new, up-to-the-minute machines or diesels . . . on old. 
style, cumbersome supporting bases. Van Dorn welded bases—fabricated from k 
steel plate and steel shapes—offer modern, efficient, functional advantages to} 4 
builders of diesel engines and machine tools. 


@ Van Dorn welded bases permit better design and a saving in weight and 
materials. They have all the inherent strength, uniformity and toughness of 
steel .. . the ability to withstand shock, strain, vibration. Design changes and 
improvements are easier to make. 


@ Skilled and experienced design engineers . . . complete fabricating, proc: 
essing and handling facilities . . . specially trained workmen . . . exacting 
supervision, all contribute to the superiority of Van Dorn Weldments. Write} 
for illustrated booklet and complete information. 


Builders of iron and steel products for 75 years 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS co. 


2685 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 











LECTRICITY — tireless farm-hand with a 
thousand accomplishments — “lightens” 
the life of the farmer. It increases farm pro- 
duction and income, speeds and improves 
maintenance of equipment, brings modern 
conveniences into the farmhouse... and 
more! It creates a multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket for everything from curling irons to 
washing machines, from light bulbs to 


motor-driven power tools. 


Rural electrification, another of America’s 
vast enterprises in which Cooper-Bessemer 
engines already play a prominent part, 
ranks as one of the big peacetime jobs. 


New York City Washington, D. C. 


Tulsa 
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Even today, only 42°, of our farms are 
electrified. And, electricity for many a 
farm will come from generators driven by 
efficient Cooper-Bessemer oil or gas fueled 
Diesels installed in central and load 
center stations of the utilities, in REA 
stations, and in municipal power plants. 
The inset above shows three economical, 
long-lived Cooper-Bessemers in an REA 
Cooperative. 


In all fields where powerful, lasting prime 
movers are essential you will find Cooper- 
Bessemers maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of performance. 


SmE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Mount Vernon, Ohio — Grove City, Penna. 
St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


Dallas Houston Shreveport 


Seattle 
































Stop Short Circuits. 


Reduces Motor Maintenance Cost | 


REGISTERED 


) OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 










TRADE MARK 


NON- 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & 


22 * 





Motors are subject to vibration in a plant causing short-circuits. 


like yours. This aggravates the leaking NON-FLUID OIL corrects this evil, and re- 
habits of ordinary oil, so that it escapes 46. cost because it does not creep or 
from bearings and is thrown onto windings throw, outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. Experience 
shows that NON-FLUID OIL provides cleaner, f 
more dependable lubrication and constant 
bearing protection. 


NON-FLUID OIL is saving money for thov- 
sands of plants, because it lasts longer and 
needs less frequent application. 


Write for Instructive Bulletin 






NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY; 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
















WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - ATLANTA, GA. 
PROVIDENCE, R.1. - DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 






















NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture 
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PLANT MA 


© NOW is the time to modernize yout plant—to get 
ment and old, outdated equipment. Obsolete machine 
ciency and increases manufactu And you cannot 
cap yourselves in the coming ¢r4 o ve competition. 
Murchey machines and tools, modernized to the nth 
their capacity, during the rigorous needs of war, tO speed up 

eliver precision and volume production. Their cost-cutting, 
just as important NOW! 


f-Opening Die H 


rid of inherited equip- 
ry reduces plant effi- 
ring costs. afford to handi- 
f intensi 
degree, proved 
production and 
time-saving, 


to d 
speed-assuring role is 
ars, Murchey Sel 


Collapsible Machine 


eads, 
Thread- 


s, Bolt and Pipe 


e; For over 40 ye 
or Taps, Thread Milling Machines, Tapping Machine 
nce ing Machines, and all other threading tools, have been recognized as the 
rer, standard by which all threading equipment is judged and evaluated. 
ir Murchey continues “Ahead of The Times”! In greatet numbers than 
ever before, industries faced with any variety of threading problems, turn 
‘ou- to Murchey 25 the organization best qualified to help them out of their diffi- 
and culties. And Murchey pledges its resources—trained <kill—engineering lead- 
ership — t© maintain their confidence. Past, Present and Future, the same 
you Can Depend on Murchey.” 
OMPANY 


always holds true - + 
MACHINE g TOOL C 


pETRO!IT 26, MICHIGAN 


MURCHEY 


EY | 


N. Y. 
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OURS IS A SMALL WORLD 


Ours is a small world—not because our work demands small tolerances, or because 
S we are limited to the precision machining of metals. It is small because there are only 
a few who understand and need our kind of work. 
Those who do understand, however, have learned to depend on us for the mass- 
production of small, hard-to-make, interchangeable components and assemblies, vital 
to their products. 
Why not restudy your own assembly requirements? You may find that you need 
precision parts which Nichols could produce in volume—oat prices aimed to meet 
competition. You see, we'd like to increase the size of your world, and ours too. 
A copy of ‘Mass Precision,’’ a booklet showing products we have made for other 
concerns, waits for your request. 


W. H. NICHOLS & SONS, 48 WOERD AVENUE, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRECISION ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES FOR MASS PRODUCTION 
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The Simple Answer to. 
Tough Fastening Problems 


_ B.F.Goodrich 
RIVNUT 


Use as blind rivet... 


as nut-plate for attachment... or both at once 


4 Rivnuts are one-piece blind rivets with real 
versatility. You can fasten with them, and 
fasten to them—or do both at once—all the while 
working entirely from one side! Rivnuts are strong, 
light, low in cost—and really simple to use. 
Used as rivets, Rivnuts stand up well under 
severe single or double shear loads; resist being 
pulled through metal or plastic, even under con- 
ditions of eccentric load. For use as a nut-plate, 
Rivnuts are available with a key that provides 
high resistance to torque. No special preparation 
is needed before use. The Rivnuts’ lateral ex- 
pansion when headed makes them fit tight. 
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INSTALLATION OF RIVNUT IS EASY! 
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Rivnuts are made in aluminum, brass and now 
STEEL! For high resistance to torque in wood, 
fiberboard or plastic, a Rivnut with a splined 
shank has been designed. In all types, a wide se- 
lection of sizes and grip-ranges is available. Or, 
if no standard Rivnut fits your particular needs, 
B. F. Goodrich engineers will be glad to work 
out special designs with you. 
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r brass Rivnuts will be 


40-PAGE “RIVNUT DATA BOOK” 


All the details of the interesting Rivnut story 
—clear diagrams —test data— exact figures. 
For the facts about this fastener, get “Rivnut 
Data” now. Just write The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Department $S$-10, Akron, Ohio. 











¥%* Volutes rate a tribute for their peace-time — war-time performance. 
They often succeed where other springs fail—on installations where a lot of de- 
flection is needed, where the spring rate (capacity per inch of deflection) must 


Lhe increase as the spring is compressed, and in many places where a little spring 










must carry a big load—SO 


STOP and check over your own product. Could it be im- 


proved with a volute spring? 


—"" 
REMEMBER the volutes on the General 


Sherman tank? They are in a tread assembly— 
right on the outside, taking a gruelling punish- 


ment in the mud and grit. 


LISTEN for them the next time you pass an air compressor or a 
refrigerator unit. You won’t hear them, but chances are they are 


there, busily—but silently—doing their job in the valve assembly, 


Volutes are tricky. Designing them and producing them takes real spring- 


ability. And remember, it’s Muehlhausen for real springability. 


mye tus oan » MUEHLHAUSEN 
Designed © 


Booklet shows importance of Spring Design. 
Available on 








quest to Muehlh Spring 
Corporation, Division of Standard Steel Sue 
Spring Company, 921 Michigan Avenue, pace ay a5 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION 
BY TURNING BOTH ENDS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 

ON A SUNDSTRAND AUTO- 
MATIC LATHE ves,eneadvancages 


of multiple tooling and automatic cycl- 
ing can be applied to your long shaft 
work. It’s simple on 4 Sundstrand. In 
most shaft work the turning operations 
are on both ends. With a short bed it 
is impossible to tool both ends. Con- 
sequently, each end must be turned sep- 
arately. On a Sundstrand, two front, 
r carriages can be provided 


and two rea 
be done on both ends 


so that work can 
of the shaft simultaneously. 


AMPLE POWER FOR 
MULTIPLE CUTS WITH 
MODERN CUTTING TOOLS 


In addition to being supplied with am- 
multiple cuts, Sund- 


ple horsepower for 
e sufficiently 


strand automatic lathes ar 


powered so that cemented carbide and 


other modern cutting tools can be used 


| "I" GUIDE T0 
"[. FASTER TURNING 


oklet, crammed full of technical 
data and other valuable information, shows how 


Sundstrand engineered production has been suc- 
cessfully applied to modern turning problems. 
Both long and short run turning jobs are in- 
cluded with factual tooling and production in- 
formation taken directly from the field. Write 


for your copy today. Ask for bulletin No. 741. 


This 44 page bo 
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1/60 INGHES BETWEEN CENTERS | 


am: Sundstrand turns, faces and forms 
one Nye of axle shafts simultane- 
y. Over twelve different sizes of 
‘pore are turned on this automatic 
eae In addition to increasing pro- 
luction, this machine replaced thr 
single end type machines. " 


TURNING CAM SHAFTS 


iss lage ae ah dy erg on 
‘ erformed on this Sund- 
a aaa lathe. A special fon 
ad “bee ay provided along with 
Se enion ing for turning, grooving 
= amfering four bearings and 

g fit diameter. mee 


32 TOOLS CUT SIMULTANEOUSLY 


pugs He orm ar: shank H.S.S. tools 
se shafts (in one cu : 
aeoes t) to very 
oo tolerances. Actual tests 
ated run out less tha inc 
es. This long bed Model lathe ; gre 
his x bed Model lathe is 
provided with a c wee 
OV center drive i 
facilitate machining. peers 
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SS = MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 


tll., U.S. A: 
NES 


2540 Eleventh St. « Rockford, 


SPECIAL MILLING AND TURNING MACHI 
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To an already unusually complete line 
McKay has added two new mild steel, yo my iceates, 
shielded-arc welding electrodes with McKay Grade 
characteristics suited to modern weld- 

ing needs. With these additions, the 

McKay researched line now offers a 

wider range of standard mild steel 


electrodes than ever before! 


From this variety it is possible to 
select a “‘stock” rod that will fill most 
any specific need, without delay or 
premium cost for specials. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: YORK, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WELDING ELECTRODES COMMERCIAL CHAINS ... TIRE CHAINS 
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easy to understand why Sick 


It’s 


used to take the shocks and heavy loads 


Spherical Roller Bearings are 


of hot strip coiler operation. Their high 
load carrying capacity, undiminished by 
misalignment, makes it possible to fit 
an adequate bearing within 


space limitations. Their 


ok 


aligning ability prevents the concentra- 
tion of shaft stresses... permits cool 
running at high speeds despite adverse 
circumstances. Our engineers will be 
glad to give you their unbiased answers 
to your bearing problems. 5875 
SSF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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The record of Parker fittings, valves and fabri- 
cated tubing is one of complete dependability 
in both war and peace. 

Whatever you make, or plan to make, con- 
sult a Parker Fluid Power engineer on tubing 
systems for either fluid or power transmission. 
The Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


C2: 6-2 -R OCS 
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TONE AGE or 1945 ? 


Wrap this woman in a tigerskin and 
you might think this a scene from the 
Stone Age. Actually she is a present-day 
Chinese peasant, snapped by a recent 
American visitor, doing her laundry at a 
polluted river-edge, her washboard a rough 
stone. 

Why does she cling to her ancestors’ prim- 
itive ways? Wash her clothes in a roily 
stream, choked with mud, garbage, and 
filth? YOU know the answer--because her 
humble home does not have the luxury of 
running water--neither cold, nor hot--made 
available because of steel 
pipe. Cleanliness and sani- 
tation, convenience, comfort 
and health, all are dependent 
on the use of more and more 
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steel pipe. No other metal or material can 
serve so well at such low cost. 

By contrast, the millions of new homes to 
be built and millions more to be modern- 
ized in America depend onit. Decent post- 
war living calls for unstinted use of steel 
pipe for home laundries, extra bathrooms, 
radiant heating-.steel pipe of adequate sizes, 
and hundreds of other steel products--to 
give our families the best that science and 
industry can produce. Remember, in your 
work, that Steel is your ready servant to 
help you further lift standards of living. 


Monte Ech aged. fy 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Manulacturers of 
CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


Pipe and Tubular Products - Sheets - Plates - 
Conduit-Bars-Coke Tin Plate-Electrolytic Tin 
Plate-Rods- Wire-Nails-Tie Plates and Spikes 





e The growth of American Industry is directly attrib-' 
utable to the development of power and to the methods 
of transmitting that power. 

Since 1859, Foote Bros. has specialized in power trans- 

.ewa Mission. Over the years, this company has met the 
. ©="'needs of industry for gears and inted reducers in a wide 
range of sizes and ratios. 

Not satisfied with just keeping step with industry, 
Foote Bros. engineers looked forward to new horizons 
in power transmission. By 1940 a revolutionary type of 
gear, closely approaching theoretical perfection, was 
already in production. These new Aircraft Quality gears 

roduced by the millions, aided in the building of Amer- 
ica’s dominant air power. 

As a further step in solving power transmission prob- 
lems, engineers at Foote Bros. developed compact power 
units that have played an important part in improving 
the operation of aircraft and that are now being designed 
for many general industrial applications. 

Two technical bulletins—one on Aircraft Quality Gears, 
and one on Power Units—have recently been issued by 
Foote Bros. Copies will be sent to you upon request. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. X,5225 South Western Boulevard « Chicago 9, Illinois 








POWER UNITS 


Length: 6 7/16 inches 
Height: 10% inches 


Compact power units, self-contained with 
electric motors, driven by flexible shafts or 
directly coupled to the power source, are 
now being developed to meet a wide variety 
of industrial requirements. Write for Bulletin. 





” WECDTESBROS 
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Mther Republic Products include Pipe, Sheets, T 
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Take those lomg odds and you'll 
save time and paper work in order- 
ing headed and threaded products. 
The Republic Upson line of 20,000 
different types and sizes will pay 
off by giving you one source for 
all your requirements. 


The chances are you'll get a better 
brand of bolt and nut performance, 
too. Republic Upson Quality has 
been famous for 90 years. Heads 
and nuts are accurate, full formed, 
sharp-cornered. Shanks are tough 
and true to size. Threads are accu- 


REPUBLIC 
BOLTS AND NUTS 


rate, clean cut and strong. That 
means quick assembly, without 
skinned knuckles, or stripped 
threads. 


The Republic Upson Line fits into 
your plans for postwar improve- 
ments, too—by simplifying buying 
procedures and improving bolt and 
nut performance. Check into it now. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
BOLT AND NUT DIVISION © CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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The crankshaft of a Diesel engine—the rotor shaft of a steam 
turbine—the spindle of a machine tool are typical of the 
“‘basic”’ functions forgings must perform in making engines, 
power plants and machinery live up to “their good name”’ 
in actual service. ’ 
When you buy such a forging, you want faithful adherence 
to specifications but you also want something more. You want 
an inherent quality that spells longevity and freedom from 
trouble. To possess these qualities a forging must be born of 
clean steel and handled with constant skill through all the crit- 
ical stages of forging, heat treating and precision machining. 
It takes equipment, experience and men who really have the 
‘*know how”’ to produce that kind of forging—and that is the 
only kind of forging worth while buying, if your reputation 
hinges on how that forging performs. Let National Forge tell 
you about it now, for National Forge can serve you now. 


Have you read 


his book? If not, 
aa for it an NATIONAL FORGE & ORDNANCE co. 
IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 
“WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL” 
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ELECTRIC STEEL HYDRAULIC FORGING . VERTICAL HEAT TREATING HIGH PRECISION MACHINING 
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This tube for a 105-mm. howitzer is being 
slushed with Gulf Rust Preventive Compound 
2-121. Gulf quality rust preventives are pre- 
ferred by many war plants for protecting all 
types of metal parts and military equipment 
during storage and transportation overseas, 


















with GULF QUALITY RUST PREVENTIVES 











ECONVEBRBSION time is rust-prevention time! Act tions for exterior and interior application, and are avail- 


now to be ready for prompt rust-proofing of yours able now for immediate delivery. 
as well as Government-owned tools and production For further information on Gulf quality rust pre- 
equipment. ventives, write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf office. 









— From Gulf’s complete line, you can select one or more Gulf Oil Corporation P Gulf Refining Company 


War-proven rust preventives that will meet your every Division Sales Gffices: 







equirement for both interior and exterior use—and Boston * New York * Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans * Houston * Louisville + Toledo 





provide positive protection for indefinite periods. 






Gulf quality rust preventives have given an excellent 


SBaccount of themselves in protecting all types of metal 






parts and war equipment during storage and trans- 


LUBRICATION 





portation overseas. They meet Government specifica- 
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Pickles without bumps 


Mechanical picklers for light- 
walled tubing need a special kind 
of chain. 

That’s because light-walled tub- 
ing collapses as it rolls and bumps 
against the links of ordinary pick- 
ling chains. 

Specially designed chains, made 
by The Youngstown Welding & 
Engineering Company, Youngs- 
town, O., fixed everything nicely 
for one Pennsylvania tube mill. 
Each link level with the next one. 
No bumps to cave in the tube walls. 

Fabricated from standard mill 
forms of Monel* flat bar, the chains 
consist of alternate open and 
closed links joined by 1”-diameter 
Monel pins. Lighter in weight than 
chains previously used, these cost 
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less, for they last just about four 
times as long. 

When the pickling operation is 
completed, shaft, chains and four- 
ton tubing load are picked up and 
swung to an unloading rack. The 
chains, in addition to being strong 
and corrosion-resistant, must be 
safe. 

The Youngstown Welding & 
Engineering Company knew that 
Monel’s high strength and excel- 
lent resistance to commonly used 
pickling acids made it unnecessary 
to pile on weight to get strength, 
or to allow for loss of strength due 
to rapid corrosion. 

Another factor leading to selec- 
tion of Monel was its availability 
in all usual mill forms. These could 





be readily fabricated to whatever].. . 


shapes were needed, and then 
welded by any commonly used 
method. (When designs call for 


stamping, drawing, forging or}, 


machining, these operations also 
are easily accomplished. ) 

Monel has many applications in 
pickling. And it’s quite likely that 
properly designed Monel equip- 
ment can bring safety and smooth- 
running efficiency to a tough job 
in your pickling department, too. 
Write us for further information. 
The International Nickel Com- 
pany, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5,N. Y. 


Monel 


JTEEL 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Always sound advice—in health or business. 















... and if your business requires precision tools and inspection controls we say 
veti.. ."“CONSULT VINCO”... where highly specialized engineers—each one 
1€N fq specialist in one or more of the many phases of gage design and construc- 
sed tion—are continuously engaged in analyzing, perfecting and producing 
fully detailed methods designed to give an accurate and complete control of 


the essential elements of a particular job. 


The majority of Vinco customers—among whom are found many names that ese 
;inffank high in American Industry—regard this service as an essential when any 
hatichange in part production is planned. “Check with Vinco” is rubber stamp : 

& 


ip-| routine with those who know the value of proper gaging methods prepared by 
th- specialists. 


M| MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH FOR SALE BY VINCO 


U. S. PAT. OFF 


VINCO CORPORATION, 8863 ‘SCHAEFER HIGHWAY, DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN; SALES OFFICES,,NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND 


; Semi-Automatic Hydraulic Spline and Gear Grinder e Optical Masfer Inspection Dividing Head e« Involute Checker e Angle Tangent 







Of. &o Radius Dresser e Index Plates » Precision Vises e Sine Bars « Straight-side Spline, Serration Spline, Involute Spline and Helical 
Spline Plug and Ring Gages « Thread Plugs, Rings and Setting Plug Gages e Spur and Helical Master Gears « Munition Gages e 
Propeller Shaft and Hub Gages e Built-up and Special Gages e Gear Rolling Inspection Fixtures e Indexing Fixtures « Hydravlic 


Power Control, Utilization and Distribution Units e Engineering, Design and Development e Precision Production Parts. 
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OU save buying timeand bookkeeping, and enjoy greater purchasing 
Oo senaeiiaes by making Airco your source of supply for welding and 
cutting needs. Airco offers oxygen guaranteed 99.5% pure in the cylinder; 
other industrial and rare gases; torches, tips and regulators—everything 
you need for gas welding, cutting, and related processes. 


This comprehensive group of products is readily available through 
Airco offices located in all industrial areas. It’s one of the many important 
phases of Airco’s complete oxygen service to industry. 


An interesting free booklet—‘“‘Oxygen, Indispensable Servant 
of Industry” —describes other advantages of Airco’s complete ser- 
vice. For a free copy, write to Dept. S, at the New York office. 


Arr REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co. « General Offices: Houston 1, Texas 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


AIRCO OXVGEY cornsvree> 99.51 oun 


IN THE CYLINDER 


October 








In this Midvale forging — as in all our steel-making — nothing is left 
to assumption. An “O.K.” comes only after the piece passes utterly 
strict inspection. Here, the inspector looks for cleanness of bore, 
for freedom from segregation and injurious defect. Midvale’s attention 


to detail, to perfection of workmanship at every step, characterizes 


every Midvale job — is the yardstick by which it is done. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY e NICETOWN ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICES: NEW YORK e CHICAGO ee PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHOOSE A G-E 
PRODUCTION -PROVED 
ELECTRODE 


Before it is classified and made 
available for general use, every new 
G-E electrode undergoes exhaustive 
laboratory tests under a wide range 
of conditions. Specification require- 
ments must be met or exceeded. 

Next, it must meet the tough, 
wartime demands of actual produc- 
tion in G-E plants. If it meets 
specifications under these severe 
production conditions, with an am- 
ple margin, it is then, and only then, 
placed upon the market. 

The G-E electrodes illustrated 
here have been thoroughly produc- 
tion-proved. They will produce a 
weld of superior quality and excel- 
lent profile and surface appearance, 
when used in designed positions and 
types of work. 

Production data, for each type 
and size of G-E electrode, is printed 
right on the carton. You’ll find it 
easy to estimate weld-footage per 
pound for typicai joints. 


Ask for Samples 

If there are G-E electrodes you 
haven’t used, but would like to test 
on your own work, get in touch with 
your G-E arc-welding distributor, or 
the nearest G-E office, for full de- 
tails and samples. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N.Y 


ARC-WELDING ELECTRODES 








W-22, A.W.S. E6010 
For high-quality vertical and over- 


i head welding on mild steel with rev- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


es 


W-26, A.W.S. E601 1 
<r aalige For high-quality vertical and over- 
head welding on mild steel with alter- 
nating current. Deep penetration. 


- . W-20, A.W.S. E601 2 
Si ee For general all-position welding on 
mild steel with a-c or straight-polar- 
ity d-c. Good for poor-fit-up work 
Medium penetration. 


a, 'W-30, A.W.S. E6012 
" pe For high-speed welding on mild steel 
: with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 

Medium penetration. 


W-25, A.W.S. E6013 
For welding light-gage mild steel in 
any position with a-c or straight- 
polarity d-c. Light penetration. 


W-24, A.W.S. E6020 
For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on mild steel with a-c or 
straight polarity d-c. Approved for 
both conventional and deep-fillet 
techniques. Deep penetration. 


W-27, A.W.S. E6020 

For horizontal fillet welds and joints 
of all types in the flat position using 
a-c or d-c. Deep penetration. 


W-52, A.W.S. E7010 

For high-quality vertical and over- 
head welding on low-alloy, high- 
tensile steel with reverse-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-54, A.W.S. E7020 

For welding horizontal fillets and 
flat joints on low-alloy, high-tensile 
steel with a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Deep penetration. 


W-55 

For all-position welding of SAE 4130 
and low-alloy, high-tensile steels us- 
ing a-c or straight-polarity d-c. 
Medium penetration. 


W-56, A.W.S. EZOTI 
For high-quality vertical and over 
head welding of low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels using a-c or reverse- 
polarity d-c. Deep penetration. 


: semen W-58, A.W.S. E8OTT 

e For high-quality welding of chrome 
moly steel, in all positions, using a-c 
or reverse-polarity d-c. Deep pen. 





W-93 
For building up wear-resisting sur- 
faces using a-c or reverse-polarity 


d-c. Medium penetration. 


W-83 
For welding cast iron in any position 
with reverse-polarity d-c or with a-c. 
Medium penetration. 
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FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


eet Scales have earned their 


world-wide reputation for enduring accuracy 
through constant research to improve even 
the most minute parts—through research in 
the selection of the most enduring materials 
—through research in design to perfect each 
part. This has been the Fairbanks-Morse pol- 


icy for over a hundred years, and it continues 


Fairbanks-Morse 





A name worth 


Research Gives 


Fairbanks-Morse Scales 


J 
snduring EA 


to be the Fairbanks-Morse policy today. 
Skilled craftsmen produce these parts with 
the aid of modern machines. Trained assem- 
blers put them together. A weighing machine 
so constructed performs accurately day after 
day, year after year. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse 


Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generate 
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Union HB Offset Side- 
ber Roller Chain is 
manufactured in a 





complete range of 
strengths and in sizes 
from 114” to 6" pitch. 
Recommended for 
heavy duty drives. 
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THE VALUE OF SPECIALIZATION 


A, Diagnosticians, after determining the cause of an illness, 





send the patient to another specialist who has had special 
igellillare Meo lileME-b 4ol-lal-lala-Meeaolilactilisel cts Ml Mime elefaiiatl (clam alile Medi 
illness which is to be treated. 


Similarly, many users of chain come to Union for advice on 
the proper chains for specific tasks of power transmission and 
mechanical handling of materials. Others ask Union to specify 
the correct Union Chains to incorporate as integral parts of their 
own machine products. This is because Union's complete effort 
is devoted exclusively to the design and manufacture of chains 
for these -purposes. If you are not already aware of the 
advantages accruing from specialization, consult Union about 
your next chain problem. 


The Union Chain and Manufacturing Company, Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Catalog A-2 cov 
ers Drive and Con 
veying Chain. B-2 
covers Finished steel 
Roller Chain FC RseoF- 
ers Flexible Couplings 


Ask for your copies 





CHAINS 





Union Chains 
for Every Application 


Drive and Conveying 
Chains and Sprockets 
Bridge Chain 
Combination Malleable tron 
and Steel Chain 
“HB (hardened bearing) type 
chain 
BP (bar and pin) type chain 
* 
Finished Steel Roller 
Chains and Sprockets 
All manufacturer's standard, 
size ’s in. to 2'2 in. pitch 
Single.and Multiple Strands 
Extended Pitch Series in sizes 
14 in. to 4 in. pitch 
* 
SilentChainand Sprockets 
All sizes >in. to 1'2 in. pitch 
* 
Flexible Couplings 


Roller chain type 
Silent chair type 
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Priceless Technique 


In “A War Job Thought Impossible” by Wesley W. Stout, the Chrysler Corp. 
presents the story of how its Dodge division manufactured 5500 gyrocompasses for 
the Navy by engineered production methods. 

The compass was designed and engineered by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. Until 
the late war created an urgent need for hundreds of these compasses on short no- 
tice, they had been turned out a few at a time by Sperry and one other company 
with workmen of highly specialized skills. The Navy’s contract with Dodge in 1942 
to make 1000 compasses marked the first opportunity to manufacture: these 1300- 
pound precision instruments on a mass production basis. 

Dodge engineers disassembled a sample compass, studied the parts and tooled 
the job so that employees with. ordinary skills could be used. The first 1000 com- 
passes were entirely satisfactory and the Navy gave Dodge additional contracts. 
In all, 5500 compasses were completed. Not one was rejected. 


This is a fine wartime achievement, but there is a significance in this story 
which goes beyond the glamour of doing the “impossible” in an emergency. The 
point of prime importance is the tremendous asset that exists in the American “know 
how” in engineered production. 

When the Navy offered Dodge its first contract for 1000 compasses, it set $7500 
per compass as a fair price. Dodge manufactured 5500 compasses at an actual cost 
to the Navy of only $4098 each. A revealing insight into one factor of this reduction 
is found in the cost of tooling. To tool up for the first 1000 compasses involved 
5000 tools, jigs, dies and fixtures costing $1,037,000. Later, when the Navy asked 
that production be stepped up to eight units per day, this doubling of output was 
accomplished through the expenditure of only $163,000 for added facilities. Still 
later, the installation of equipment costing only $60,000, permitted production of 
12 compasses per day. 

It is this pattern of low unit cost on high volume that enables Americans toa 
buy a 1942 model automobile for $1500 that is superior to its hand-built counter- 
part of 1910 which cost $6000. It enables one to purchase a 1942 mechanical refrig- 
erator for $125 which is far superior to the 1922 model for which he paid $450. 

Looking ahead, we can visualize attractive opportunities in lower unit costs 
and greater volume of demand for any article that can be produced in lots of ten 
thousand or more. We have a technique for this that is priceless. 
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THEY ASKED FOR IT: As this is writ- 


ten, numerous strikes in progress throughout the 
nation—none of them large—are responsible for 
keeping from 1,250,000 to 2,000,000 persons away 
from their jobs. 

That employees who wish to work are prevented 
from doing so by others is leading to interesting 
situations. In a number of instances, AFL labor 
leaders have led their members through CIO 
picket lines in order that the former could remain 
at their jobs. This act is becoming common enough 





to seriously impair the sanctity-of-a-picket-line idea 
built up by Mrs. Roosevelt and others. 

Excessive zeal on the part of unions has invited 
other repercussions. Not long ago Senator Tydings 
of Maryland walked out of a committee meeting 
in disgust as a CIO labor leader persisted in threat- 
ening the legislators present. Evidence is mounting 
that men in public life are getting tired of being 
browbeaten by labor and other pressure groups. 
General Hershey’s ruling that returning veterans 
are not required to join unions in order to take up 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 











civilian jobs came at a time when the unions were 
on the defensive in the eyes of the public because 
of the present wave of unnecessary work stoppages. 
If the tide of public resentment against unions 
is rising, it is because union behavior asked for it. 
—pp. 80, 81 


"SOLD" ON RESEARCH: Almost ev- 


ery week for months it has been possible for this 
publication to report that one or more industrial 
corporations had announced plans to build new lab- 
oratories or research centers. The number of com- 
panies whose executives are placing, new or ex- 
panded research facilities in the forefront of their 
postwar programs is impressive. 

Industrial management is hard boiled when it 
recommends to boards of directors expenditures of 
millions of dollars in new plants and equipment. No 
such recommendation is made or approved unless 
there is general agreement among managers and 
owners that the investment will be profitable. 

Therefore, the impending flow of hundreds of 
millions of dollars into industrial research means 
simply that industry leaders have been sold thor- 
oughly on the effectiveness of research. Perhaps 
this selling was made easier by the evidences of 
the benefits of research that were revealed in war- 
time. 


At any rate, the heightened interest in research 
activities is one of the most encouraging aspects of 
industry’s postwar expansion program. —p. 104 


FOREHANDEDNESS PAYS: If Stude- 


baker Corp. is moving through reconversion more 
swiftly and smoothly than some of its contempor- 
aries, it may be because it has been forehanded in 
anticipating trouble. 

Studebaker officials credit co-operation of the 
Chicago Ordnance District and the pretermination 
agreement worked out with it for the speed with 
which military stocks were removed from the plant 
after war contracts were terminated. Less than 30 
days after production on military vehicles ceased, 
such stocks, comprising 50 carloads of freight and 
45 truckloads of materials, had been appraised and 
removed. 


Studebaker also has been fortunate in labor mat- 
ters. It negotiated a 12-cent per hour increase in 
basic wage rates to offset in part take-home pay 
reductions resulting from cutback to a 40-hour week, 
thus avoiding strikes that have plagued some other 
auto companies, 

The dollar-value of these anticipatory actions 
—p. 93 


runs into impressive figures. 








POSTWAR POSTSCRIPTS: One clear 


indication that the war is over is the announcement 
by the Federal Trade Commission (p. 88) that it 
will now proceed with actions against certain in- 
dustrial corporations which were held in abeyance 
during the recent emergency period . . . . Several 
organizations are co-operating in a campaign to re- 
duce the accident rate in the fabricated structural 
steel industry. Last year one out of every 12 work- 
ers in this industry was injured (p. 77), a record 
that can be improved considerably by methods that 
have been proved effective in other industries . . . . 
RFC will apply the Clayton pricing formula, hith- 
erto limited to standard general-purpose machine 
tools (p. 86), to many other standard tools in order 
to expedite their sale . . . . Studebaker’s postwar 
plans involve a number of features of manufactur- 
ing technique (p. 93) based upon experience ac- 
quired in airplane engine work during the late 
war .. . . Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. an- 
nounces the immediate erection of a $2 million lab- 
oratory and experimental center (p. 104) as the 
first project on its peacetime expansion program 

. National Housing Administrator John B. 
Blandford Jr. believes that housing has potentiali- 
ties (p. 89) for providing opportunities for an an- 
nual investment of $6 billion to $7 billion and jobs 
for from 4 to 4% million persons . . . . French in- 
dustry, hard hit by German occupation and the 
fighting when the enemy was pushed east across 
the Rhine (p. 90), faces difficult problems of re- 
habilitation. Help from the United States is sorely 
needed at a time when Americans in_ liberated 
France are not too popular . . . . Bethlehem Steel 
has resumed shipments of steel to foreign points 
from Sparrows Point. Last week 5000 tons of 
plates, sheets and bars were loaded on a Norwe- 
gian freighter (p. 105) for delivery to Swedish and 
Norwegian ports . . . . In view of the rather opti- 
mistic predictions concerning the applications of 
atomic energy appearing in the public prints, many 
readers will welcome a statement of cold facts on 
this popular subject. There are attractive possibili- 
ties for peacetime uses of atomic energy (p. 112) 
but they are largely in the long range future . 
Wire cables which expand and contract in varying 
temperatures at almost the same rate as duralumin, 
recently developed by American Steel & Wire Co. 
(p. 100), will increase the efficiency of controls in 
airplanes of the future. 
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Yes, steel in Ryerson warehouses is like 
money.on deposit—there for you to draw on, 
in the amounts you need. More than 10,000 
kinds, shapes and sizes are typical stocks at 
our eleven steel-service plants. 

Steel from our stocks has valiantly served 
the war effort, as it will now serve the peace. 
We’ve met tough situations, almost without 
number, where steel—a piece, a few pounds, 
or many tons—was needed immedi- 
ately to avert production delays. 

We’ve met tough situations on the 
technical side, too—situations where 
our engineers and metallurgists have 
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Like Money On Deposit 


been able to find a way when a way had to 
be found. In cutting and otherwise prepar- 
ing steel to meet ticklish specifications, we’ve 
also done exceptional things. 

Furnishing steel promptly—the kinds and 
quantities wanted—has been our business 
for 103 years. Stocks these days have not 
always been in balance from a size stand- 
point, because of the tremendous war de- 
mand for steel. But our stocks are 
the nation’s largest. And they are 
here for you to draw on. 

For Stock List and Data Book, 
write our plant that is nearest you. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Steel-Service Plants at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
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be or a hundred and one other 


products that will grace our new free world... 


Pressed metal parts and stampings point the way to perfect reproduction of modern 


¢ 

design and low cost manufacturing. THE PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. has 

| 

realized that metal parts must be properly fabricated to meet the demands of manu- ; 
facturers for beauty in design, shock and temperature resistance and surface pro- 
tection through fine finishes. PARISH engineers are ready to assist you with your 

present and post-war fabricating problems from the drawing board to the finished ives 
product. We are equipped to reproduce the most intricate modeled shapes in 

aluminum or other metals, faithfully and economically. Why not call on PARISH , yee 

ast yea 

for the very finest in engineering and modern production methods? cause 0 
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state and federal agencies. 


By V. A. ZIMMER 


Director, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


ONE out of every 12 workers injured 
last year—4,500,000 man-hours lost be- 
cause of work injuries. That’s the ac- 
cident record of the fabricated struc- 
tural steel industry. With an accident 
frequency of about 36 disabling injuries 
per million man-hours worked (roughly 
500 employees working one full year) 
fabricated structural steel, no more haz- 
ardous than its parent industry, iron 
and steel, has a frequency more than 
three times higher. 

In industrial safety and health and fire 
prevention the industry has not kept 
pace with others of equal importance. 
About 6700 workers were killed, per- 
anently or temporarily disabled last 
ar. Forty were killed, 261 were 
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A safety campaign in this and other plants fabricating structural steel has as its aim a 40 per 
cent reduction in accidents by the end of this year. Attainment of this goal vould save em- 
ployers over $2 million and employees more than $200,000 


Seek 40 Per Cent Accident Reduction 
In Fabricated Structural Steel 


Safety campaign launched by Department of Labor in-co-opera- 
tion with trade associations, labor organizations and other 
Plants offered consulting and ad- 
visory service on industrial safety and health and fire prevention 


partially but permanently disabled and 
6400 temporarily disabled. 

Management’s cost was about $660 
per injury. This included workmen’s 
compensation payments, medical care 
and incidental machine and plant 
damage. The average injured worker, 
excluding the dead and crippled, lost 
some 11 days’ pay over and above his 
compensation benefits. 

Granted the hazardous nature of the 
fabricated structural steel -industry, the 
accident experience of most plants and of 
the industry as a whole can be materially 
improved. This improvement will bring 
large savings to employers and em- 
ployees. It is not too much to expect a 
frequency rate of ten—not more than 
one employee in 50 injured during the 
year. Many individual plants now have 
low rates. 


To effect a reduction in fabricated 
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structural steel accidents, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in co-operation with 
the Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, 
National Association of Miscellaneous & 
Omamental Iron Manufacturers, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, labor organi- 
zations and other federal and state agen- 
cies is spearheading a drive to reduce 
accidents in the industry by 40 per cent 
by the end of the year. 

Such a reduction’ would prevent at 
least 2680 deaths and serious injuries 
every year. It would save over $2 mil- 
lion in direct and indirect costs to em- 
ployers and more than $200,000 in lost 
wages to employees. 

For the purpose of the drive the 
fabricated structural steel industry em- 
braces plants primarily engaged in manu- 
facturing fabricated iron and steel for 
structural purposes. The basic products 
are parts, such as trusses, beams, and 
angles for buldings and bridges. Other 
products are structural steel stairs, stair 
cases, fire escapes, grills, railings, iron 
fences and gates, fabricated bars and 
rods for reinforcing concrete and porta- 
ble buildings. 


The importance of these industrial 
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establishments, now that the combat war 
is over and the construction industry will 
play a major part in maintaining our 
economy, underline the need to conserve 
its workers from accidents. A_ large 
percentage of our people live and ride 
in or on the products of this industry 
during most of their lives. 

The industry employs approximately 
100,000 workers in about 1188 plants 
distributed over 41 states. 

To accomplish the maximum amount 
of accident prevention, each plant will 
be visited during the drive by a safety 
specialist of one of the co-operating 
agencies. The purpose of the plan is 
twofold: 1. To offer to the individual 
plants betweeen now and the first of the 
year the services of expert safety con- 
sultants to aid in setting up and oper- 
ating a sound plant safety program; and 
2. to assist existing trade and labor 
organizations within the industry in the 
establishment of a sound, permanent 
safety program on an industrywide basis. 


Representatives of the co-operating 
agencies will call upon the plants of- 
fering their services as consultants and 
advisors on safety and health. They 
will aid in analyzing the plants’ safety 
performance and help to find and cor- 
rect existing hazards. They will suggest 
means of strengthening the weak spots 
and will advise as to the type of safety 
organization and program best suited 
to the particular plant. The utilization 
of these services, at no expense to the 
establishment, will be wholly at the dis- 
cretion of each establishment. The 
service is advisory only. 

Safety-wise management and the safety 
profession know that nine out of ten 
accidents can be prevented. Within 
the fabricated structural steel industry 
proof exists that the wastage of men, 
money and productive time can be re- 
duced. Several establishments boast 


long-time frequencies of 10 or less and 


a few have gone several years without an 
injury. What these plants have done can 
be done by the entire industry. 

Plants with effective safety programs 
show that a large proportion of injuries 
can be prevented by proper guarding 
of machinery, worker education, and 
adequate attention to accident prevention. 
While management in some cases has 
done an outstanding job, the majority 
of plants have neither an adequate 
safety program, active management in- 
terest in safety, nor such safe physical 
conditions as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Many small plants have never been 
adequately served by any accident pre- 
vention agency. They do not know the 
service available, or the methods by 
which job injuries may be avoided. The 
owner or manager of a small pliant which 
has two or three injuries a year may 
think his experience is good. In reality 
it may result in an accident frequency 
of 50 to 70—five to seven times as high 
as it need be. Such a plant employing 
50 workers was visited recently. The 
owner believed he was doing a good 
job in accident prevention. Yet an 
analysis indicated an accident frequency 
of 110—approximately 10 times what 
it need be, or over three times the aver- 
age for the industry—and an accident 
cost of $10,000 a year or $200 per em- 
ployee per year, an enormous waste of 
manpower and money. 

Fortunately this case is not typical 
of the industry. A few plants have an 
accident frequency of 5 (approximately 
one accident per 100 employees per 
year). 

What some fabricated structural steel 
plants have done in accident prevention 
can be done by any concern. 

These records prove that energy spent 
on safety promotion is well spent. De- 
creased accident costs help offset in- 
creased operating costs. 


Management Held Responsible 


These records also prove that accident 
prevention in the fabricated structural 
steel industry—as in industry in general 
—lies in the hands of management. 
Workers in a plant, be they ever so care- 
ful, cannot maintain accident-free oper- 
ation if the tools, machinery, and build- 
ings they use are unsafe. Management’s 
job lies not only in teaching employees to 
work safely but in being sure their tools 
and surroundings are safe and providing 
competent safety-minded supervisors. 
Only when management is determined 
that accidents shall be avoided can good 
safety performance be obtained. This 
responsibility of management cannot be 
delegated. While safety men can take 
care of the mechanics and_ technical 
phases, management interest needs to be 
kept at a high pitch. 

Safety-minded senior executives recog- 
nize that an effective accident prevention 
program is essential to profitable and 
efficient operation. 

To obtain results, managemert must 












assume major responsibility and leadethe ne 
ship. Its part is to: get sui 
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Injuries to Eyes Frequent 


Studies in this industry show that less 
than 10 per cent of all reported injuries 
result from moving machinery. For the 
rest, the hazards common to any in- 
dustrial operation predominate. Hand- 
ling material accounts for more than 20 
per cent of all injuries; foreign objects 
in eyes, for more than 25 per cent; hand 
tools, for 10 per cent; falling material, 
for 10 per cent; and slips and falls, for 
nearly 5 per cent. 

Attention, therefore, is directed princi- 
pally to injuries that can be prevented 
by: trained 

1. Wearing or utilizing safety clothing} 2. L 
or equipment; 2. training or supervising 
personnel. 
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Injuries to eyes, toes and head can be 
prevented by wearing safety clothing. 
So can a large precentage of injuries 
to feet, hands, and fingers. Such cloth- 
ing includes safety shoes; safety or hard} 9 © 
hats; eye protective equipment suitable 
for the individual job, or at least regular 
safety glasses for any job outside the 
office; and heavy gloves suitable for 
the specific material handling involved. 
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Getting employees to change their 
work habits and wear safety clothing is 
not easy. It means gaining their con- 
fidence, convincing them that wearing 
such clothing will help them and _ not 
interfere with job performance. It 
means providing some convenient source 
for obtaining the material for properly 
fitting each employee or for adjusting 
and readjusting the equipment for his 
use. Most important is the conviction on 
the part of management that wearing 
such equipment is necessary if employees 
are not to be injured. 


Management and labor organizations 
are the only parties which can do the sell- 
ing and educational job required to get 
employees to wear protective equipment. 
Over 50 per cent of the serious injuries 
in this industry can be avoided through 
the use of safety clothing and equip- 
ment. Both management and labor see 
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the necessity for an active program to 
get such equipment fully used. 

Since many of this industry’s products 
are custom built, employees generally 
serve a long apprenticeship or training 
period and receive close supervision. 
For an effective accident prevention job, 
this training and supervision should in- 
clude accident prevention. This will be 
done only at management’s insistence, 
and by its persistent follow-up. 

Good housekeeping is a joint project for 
supervisors and employees spearheaded 
by management. Lack of interest in good 
housekeeping contributes to the large 
number of injuries, particularly slips and 
falls. The variety of stock, finished prod- 
ucts, scrap, and welding cables through- 
out the shop necessitates a carefully 
thought out housekeeping program. In 
some shops, overhead cable lines and a 
carefully maintained aisle system have 
accomplished a great deal. In any event, 
the housekeeping program has to be de- 
signed for the shop. Unless there is some 
system so that workers do not have to 
walk over scrap, materials, parts, and 
cables, they will continue to slip and fall. 


Model Program Outlined 


While the actual form of any per- 
manent industry-wide accident preven- 
tion program must be shaped largely by 
developments and accomplishments, it 
is suggested that the following program 
be considered: 

A permanent committee consisting of: 

1. Industry representatives, probably 
from trade associations and preferably 
trained in accident prevention. 

2. Labor representatives, preferably 
trained in accident prevention. 

The duties of the committee should in- 


clude: 

1. The establishment and maintenance 
of a permanent active program that 
would tie in management and labor. 

2. Collection of accident data. 


3. Assistance in the development of 
safety standards. 

4. Preparation and distribution of in- 
formation on all pertinent phases of ac- 
cident prevention, health preservation, 
and fire prevention. 


5. Consultant and advisory service 
on safety problems in individual plants. 


6. Close liaison on behalf of the in- 
dustry with safety congresses and other 
phases of organized safety. 


7. Issuance of promotional material on 
accident prevention, health preservation, 
and fire prevention. 

A generation of organized safety work 
has developed basic principles and ef- 
fective procedures, gathered information 
and built standards for good safety con- 


ditions and performance. Everyone re- 
sponsible for safety in a plant can be 
trained in this body of knowledge. 


To help key supervisors obtain this 


training, an extension course in safety 
engineering for key men to whom the 
employer has assigned full or part-time 
responsibility for safety is available 
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through many local colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the National Safety 
Council a ten-session (20-hour) safety 
course for foremen has been developed 
using sound slide-films as the basis for 
each session. This can be given in the 
plant, or by the local safety councils or 
through the divisions of vocational 
hazards. 

The above course will reasonably meet 
the needs of key men in safety. How- 
ever, a good understanding of the why 
and how of safety is essential through- 
out the entire working force if there is 
to be first-rate safety performance. To 
assist the foreman in instructing the in- 
dividual worker about the hazards of his 
job, a supervisor’s safety guide has been 
prepared relative to the hazards of this 
particular industry. From this manual 
the foreman can develop a short course 
designed for the worker. 








Any establishment in the industry in- 
terested in availing itself of the services 
of the safety specialists who have vol- 
unteered their services in the accident 
reduction drive may write or telephone 
any of the following representatives: 

Lewis E. MacBrayne, 80 Federal St., 
Boston 10. 

E. G. Quesnel, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

Walter W. Matthews, 1129 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 7. 

Carl L. Smith, 4282 Post Office Bldg., 
Cleveland 13. 

William H. Ivey, 2225 Comer Bldg., 
Birmingham 3. 

Theodore O. Meisner, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Charles A. Miller, 300 Keller Bldg., 
Houston 2, Tex. 

R. E. Donovan, 200 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, 

Ralph E. Walter, 603 Electric Bldg., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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@ DENY PRICE CONTROL LIFTED ON SOME STEEL PRODUCTS 
Wasnincton—Reports last week that government price control had been lifted from 
alloy steel, including stainless steel, tool steels, fine wire, wire rope and seamless boiler 


tubes, were declared unfounded in responsible OPA circles. 
some products is under consideration but no decision has been reached. 


Lifting of controls on 
It was said 


initial action, if taken, would involve only stainless steel. 


@ AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. BUYS BEAUMONT IRON WORKS 
New Yorx—American Locomotive Co. has purchased Beaumont Iron Works Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., subject to approval of Beaumont stockholders. 


@ ADDITIONAL OFFICIALS LEAVE WPB STEEL DIVISION 
WasHINGTON—Following officials are leaving the Steel Division, War Production 
Board, on Oct. 1: Alex Miller, assistant director in charge of raw materials and 
facilities, and chief of the Scrap Branch, who is returning to Columbia Iron & Metal 
Co., Cleveland; Russell J. Greenly, deputy assistant director in charge of produc- 
tion, who is returning to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; and C, L, Wyman, 
chief, Iron Ore Section, who is returning to Butler Bros., St. Paul. 


@ WESTERN PIPE ACCEPTS CONSOLIDATED STEEL OFFER 
Los ANGELEsS—Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, has accepted, subject to 
stockholders’ approval, an offer of $6,217,372 from Consolidated Steel Corp., this 


city, to purchase all assets of Western Pipe. 


@ MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS INDUSTRY ACTIVE 
WasHINGTON—Continued large order backlogs for malleable iron castings, bulwarked 
by reconversion needs, insure a high rate of operation for the industry. 


@ SPB SPEEDS DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
WaAsHINGTON—Surplus Property Board has established reserves of surplus material to 
take care of preferential buyers. Property in excess of these reserves may be sold im- 


mediately to non-government buyers. 


@ HINDUSTAN MOTORS TO BUILD STUDEBAKER CARS 

Soutu Benp, Inp.—Studebaker Export Corp, and Hindustan Motors Ltd. have en- 
tered into an agreement providing for exclusive manufacture, assembly and distri- 
bution by the latter company of Studebaker passenger cars and trucks in India, 


Napal, Burma and Ceylon. 


Hindustan Motors is building a new plant in India. 


@ HILLIARD NAMED VICE PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
Cuicaco—Thomas J. Hilliard has been elected vice president in charge of sales, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. He will be succeeded as general manager of sales by 


J. Douglas Darby. 


A. Paul Selby has been named assistant general manager of 


sales and Wesley C. Bobbitt, manager of sales in Philadelphia. 
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Laying plans forthe labor-management conference to be held in Washington Nov. 5 are these 

spokesmen of industry, labor and government meeting in Washington. Left to right: Eric 

Johnston, president, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Ira Mosher, president, Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers; Secretary of Commerce Henry Wallace; Secretary of 

Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach; John W. Snyder, director, Office of War Mobilization and 

Reconversion; William Green, president, American Federation of Labor; Philip Murray, presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organizations. NEA photo 


Seek New Methods To Curb Strikes 





Stoppages during reconversion period find country unpre- 


pared, lacking both policy and effective machinery. 


Labor- 


management conference to meet in Washington, Nov. 5. War 
Labor Board to go out of existence Dec. 15 


THE wave of strikes and threatened 
strikes, No. 1 obstacle to speedy recon- 
version and large employment, has caught 
the nation unprepared, It has neither an 
integrated national labor policy nor ef- 
fective machinery to prevent interrup- 
tions to production while disputes are be- 
ing settled. 

Little relief from this situation is in 
sight for at least six weeks. The wartime 
machinery for adjusting disputes is fading 
out of the picture and no longer can be 
counted on to deal with the new problems. 
The unions feel freed from their wartime 
“no-strike” pledge, which was of ques- 
tionable effectiveness even while hostilities 
were continuing. The Smith-Connally 
antistrike act has lost face and probably 
will be repealed soon. The reorganiza- 


tion of the Department of Labor and the 
re-emphasis of the conciliation service 
have not yet demonstrated any effective- 
ness of settling disputes. 

Organized labor has chosen this time 
to launch its campaign for wage rate in- 
creases to consolidate and enhance gains 


made during the war. In almost every 
major industry, unions are asking or pre- 
paring to ask for rate advances which will 
maintain their weekly take-home pay at 
the wartime levels as work-weeks are cut 
back to 40 hours or less. Generally the in- 
crease asked is a flat 30 per cent, the 
equivalent of 52 hours’ pay at present 
rates for 40 hours of work. 

Voluntary methods of settling disputes 
promptiy and of maintaining production 
while such disputes are in process of settle- 
ment will be sought at the national labor- 
management conference to be held in 
Washington, Nov. 5, 

Although plans for the conference have 
not yet been completed, it now appears 
the agenda will include these points: 

1. How to set up machinery that will 
work out a solution of disputes that de- 
velop in collective bargaining contracts. 

2. How to renew expiring contracts 
without strikes or lockouts, 

8. Framing of industrial codes by labor- 
management agreements in the various 
industries. 








Some differences of opinions exist 
among the various sponsors of the confer- 
ence. Industry spokesmen and to an ex- 
tent the American Federation of Labor 
wish to confine the discussions to ways of 
maintaining industrial peace after the 
War Labor Board winds up its affairs and 
quits about Dec. 15. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, on the other 
hand, wishes to inject considerations of 
wages, the full employment bill, fair em- 
ployment practices and other matters into 
the conference. 

‘The conference is expected to be strict- 
ly a labor-management affair with the 
government represented only by ob- 
servers. Whatever decisions are reached 
will be those of the 18 representatives 
each of labor and industry. This repre- 
sentation may be increased by naming 
alternates so that industry and labor each 
will have 36 delegates. 

Consideration is being given to obtain- 
ing an outstanding public figure to pre- 
side at the conference to lend dignity and 
importance to the meetings. Henry L. 
Stimson, former secretary of war, is be- 
ing mentioned for the chairmanship. 
George W. Taylor, chairman of the War 
Labor Board, is being considered for the 
post of secretary of the conference. 

Although President Truman and Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
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are optimistic over the probable results 
of the conference, other observers view 
the prospects gloomily, They point out 
that the windup of the conference and 
the demise of the WLB probably would 
coincide and that for a period there would 
be no machinery to deal with labor dis- 
putes, other than the Department of 
Labor’s conciliation service, 








Additional 55,550 Workers 
Needed in Steel Industry 


Steel industry requires approximately 
55,550 additional men to meet anticipated 
peacetime production schedules, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. Survey indicates employment was 
down to approximately 548,000 persons 
in mid-September, compared with an esti- 
mated 552,000 persons in mid-August. 

Addition of 55,550 persons needed in 
plants and offices would raise the in- 
dustry’s employment to around 617,000 
persons. 
















NEARLY 2,000,000 persons were idle 
throughout the nation last week as the 
result of strikes. This figure included 
the strikers and those whose idleness 
was enforced because of strikes. 

Of the total about 1,500,000 were New 
Yorkers made idle by a strike of 15,000 
elevator operators and service employees 
in Gotham buildings. 

In addition 367,000 others were on 
strike or idle because of strikes. 
































“4 The labor tieups are beginning to be 
bor | reflected in the iron and steel, automo- 
s of | bile and other metal goods production. 
the} ‘The oil workers’ strike which late last 
< week affected 35,000 workers in seven 
states and which threatened to spread 
- across the country affecting 250,000 was 
/ OF reflected in shutting down of some open- 
"m+ hearth furnaces at steel plants to con- 
into} serve meager supplies of fuel oil. 
: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
ict-— town, took off seven open hearths last 
the} Wednesday and other producers were 
ob-f considering similar action. Some. pro- 
hed} ducers were taking steps to substitute 
ves} tar for oil but not all furnaces are 
re-f equipped for such conversion and the 
ing} supply of tar also is threatened. 
ach A strike in about 70 soft coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia caused 
‘in- | a loss of more than 140,000 tons of coal 
re-| daily and was reflected in the banking 
ind | of a number of blast furnaces and the cur- 
L. | tailing of operations at coke plants. Re- 
be- | public Steel Corp. shut down one blast 
ip. | furnace at Cleveland and one at Youngs- 
Jar} town. Further shutdowns may be ex- 
he | pected early this week if the situation 
does not improve, company spokesmen 
re-f said, and will result in heavily curtailed 
ch § deliveries of steel to industries that now 
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Selective Service 





Holds Veterans 


Need Not Join Unions To Regain Jobs 


“Super-seniority” for returning servicemen upheld. Must be 
reinstated even though older civilian employees are displaced. 
Standards to govern veterans’ job rights under Selective Service 
act set up in new interpretation 


EMPLOYERS’ obligations in the 
rehiring of returning servicemen are 
clarified in a broad interpretation of the 
veterans’ rights under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, issued last week by the Selec- 
tive Service System. 


The interpretation virtually eliminates 
interference by the unions in the re- 
instatement of veterans. The return- 
ing serviceman does not have to join 
a union to get his job back, even though 
the plant became a closed shop during 


Oil and Coal Strikes Cutting Into Metals 
Production; Nearly 2,000,000 Workers Idle 


are ready to go on peacetime production. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. shut down 
three blast furnaces and cut coke plant 
operations 75 per cent. The coal short- 
age will cause a tar shortage and prevent 
any widespread conversion from fuel oil 
to tar in the open-hearth departments. 

The oil workers’ strike holds a danger 
of interruptions at all metalworking 
plants if gasoline supplies dry up and 
workers are unable to obtain transporta- 
tion to their jobs. High absenteeism in 
many cases would call for complete shut- 
downs until gasoline is available again. 

Elsewhere on the strike front were 
the following developments: 

PITTSBURGH: Negotiations between 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. and union 
on demands for $2-a-day wage increase 
tentatively scheduled to start Oct. 10. 

DETROIT: Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
strike in second month, tying up Ford; 
union attempting to end walkout. Chrys- 
ler and union recess conference on wage 
demand until Oct. 4. Murray Corp. 
workers return, 

CAMDEN, N. J.:  Sitdown strike 
staged by 14,000 at New York Ship- 
building Corp. 

MUNCIE, IND.: Twenty-five hun- 
dred walked out at Warner Gear Co. 

TOLEDO, O.: Spicer Mfg. Corp. 
closed after breakdown of negotiations 
for wage increases for 3300. Company 
said demands amounted to 103 per cent 
with 52 hours’ pay for 30 hours’ work. 

CINCINNATI: Five hundred Victor 
Electric Products Co. employees out in 
demand for 30 per cent increase. 

CANTON, ILL.: Several hundred In- 
ternational Harvester Co. employees 
idle because of truck drivers’ strike. 


his absence. The veteran’s right to 
his job does not depend on his prewar 
seniority; he must be rehired even 
though he replaces a cvilian employee 
of greater seniority. 

The reinstatement of servicemen, un- 
der the interpretation, makes the matter 
one for the veteran and his former 
employer to determine in accordance 
with section 8 of the Selective Service 
Act. Consequences to “third parties” 
are not to be considered. 

The views of Selective Service are con- 
tained in a new handbook issued by 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey for the 
guidance of draft boards. It supersedes 
all previous interpretations of section 8 
of the act, dealing with veterans and 
rights to re-employment. 


Veteran Gets Benefit of Doubt 


The new regulations discard an older 
interpretation of the law that only the 
senior veteran of the second World War 
among several who might have held 
the same job in succession was entitled 
to re-employment as a matter of right. 
In many border line cases the new guide 
lays down regulations which would 
resolve doubts in favor of the service- 
man. ? 

Section 8 of the Selective Service Act 
provides that all men who served in the 
armed services have the right of re- 
storation to their former jobs or other 
employment of like security and pay, 
with protection against arbitrary dis- 
missal for one year. 

The guide sets up seven standards 
to govern the veterans’ job rights under 
the following conditions: 

1. If he had been in the employ of 
a private employer, the United States 
government, its territories and posses- 
sions or in the District of Columbia. 

2. If his position had been other than 
a temporary one. 

8. If he left such a position in order 
to enter upon active military or naval 
service in the land or naval forces of the 
United States. 


4. If he satisfactorily completed his 
period of training and service or period 
of active duty and received a certificate 
to that effect. 

5. If he is qualified to perform the 
duties of such a position. 

6. If he makes application for re-em- 
ployment within ninety days after he is 

(Please turn to Page 194) 

















RECONVERSION 





Industry's 
Transition 
Progressing 


Overall reconversion going 
ahead with surprising speed 
despite labor difficulties. Pro- 
jected early demise of WPB re- 
flects gains 


RECONVERSION of industry to civ- 
ilican goods production has been going 
ahead with surprising speed despite 
strikes and other labor disturbances in 
important sectors of the economy. 

Work stoppages in several lines have 
been crippling to some extent. This has 
been especially true with respect to the 
automotive field which wields tremend- 
ous influence in countless areas of manu- 
facturing industry. On the whole, how- 
ever, the overall reconversion job has been 
progressing. Even in those industries 
wrestling with 100 per cent reconversion 
the expectation in some lines is that 20 per 
cent of prewar manufacturing rates will 
be attained during the closing three 
months of the year, barring Jabor tieups. 

Important in the reconversion picture 
at this juncture is the fact that the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan and all of the regu- 
lations issued under it expired as of 
Sept. 30. ; 


Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
last week urged manufacturers who have 
received cost questionnaires from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to complete 
and return them promptly. 


“A big part of reconversion still lies 
ahead,” Mr. Bowles said. “If we can 
get prices figured promptly, it will help 
to speed up industry’s task of putting 
workers on the payroll and filling stores 
with goods that have been out of stock 
for three or four years.” 


Aside from the problems associated 
with labor the big question mark before 
reconverting manufacturers has been the 
matter of raw materials. To date there 
has been surprisingly little complaint of 
inability to obtain supplies. Some products 
continue tight and under government con- 
trol, but major materials, such as steel, 
have been moving to consumers in suffi- 
cient volume to keep pace with the step- 
up in their manufacturing operations. As 
the tempo of manufacturing increases, 
however, adequacy of raw materials sup- 
ply may become a more pressing matter 
than at present. 























Indicative of the encouraging progress 
being made by industry in getting back 
to a peacetime basis is the fact that the 
War Production Board, which directed 
production for war and since the end of 
the war has been the government agency 
directing reconversion, is rapidly winding 
up its affairs. 

Some branches of WPB will go out of 
existence before the end of the month. 
In fact, some already have been discon- 
tinued. For instance, effective Sept. 28, 
the Warehouse Branch of the Steel Divi- 
sion, which has been headed by J. R. 
Stuart, ceased to function as an operating 
unit of the board. 

Remaining functions of the Warehouse 
Branch have been taken over by the Dis- 
tribution Branch of the Steel Division. 
Dudley S. Bright now is in charge of ali 
matters pertaining to the warehousing of 
steel. 

While official announcement is lack- 
ing, it was reported in responsible circles 
in Washington last week that WPB prob- 
ably will go off the stage at the end of 
this month. It was reliably reported that 
a memorandum has been distributed to 
WPB officials informing them that the 
agency’s end is near, 
at the end of this month, its demise will 
be about two months ahead of schedule 
since it had not been anticipated the re- 
conversion job would be sufficiently along 
to permit the folding up of the agency 
until around the end of the year. 

Demise of WPB will not mean that its 
functions will be entirely eliminated. Ac- 
cording to those in position to know, most 
of the board’s reconversion functions will 
be turned over to the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion which is 
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RECONVERSION: Freight cars on one track carry away war materials | | product 

while a car on another hauls in body frames at the Pontiac plant as the tons to 

first 1946 models are produced. NEA photo product 

hot-roll 

to 1,15: 

931 ton 
headed by John W. Snyder. Such disposal, 
it is understood, was recommended by 
J. A. Krug, chairman of WPB. Of the 
WPB’s present staff of 2700 in Wash- 
ington, reduced from around 6000, it is 
said about 5 per cent may be shifted to 

Mr. Snyder’s staff. 

Under Mr. Snyder’s reconversion office | [Tngots, bic 
it is indicated the following functions of | |S 
WPB will be maintained: Continuance of ee 
production and distribution controls over | | skip... 
specified scarce materials; allocation of } | ®#*-S« 
critical commodities between foreign and yi 
domestic consumers; maintenance of in- | | Track spi 
ventory restrictions to discourage hoarding } | !t Rolle 
and maldistribution of materials still in 
short supply; compilation of industrial 
statistics; exercise of necessary priorities} | 
to break production bottlenecks. — 

WPB’s performance in organizing and } |—~ — 
directing the functioning of American in- } | Tol stee! 
dustry for war production was without f |"*™ 
parallel in history. It was the last of four 
agencies created by President Roosevelt 
to handle the war production program, 
being preceded by the National Defense > hia 
Advisory Commission, the Supply Prior- | | wire—pr 
ities & Allocations Board and the Office 7 
of Production Management. ee 

If WPB passes out Decline in industrial production which J |__ —na 
is marking the war-to-peace  transi- f | sk Plat 
tion will be halted by early 1946, Mr. | |... a7 
Krug predicts. 

“We have heard a great deal about total | | Sheets—1 
war and full mobilization,” says Mr. a 
Krug. “It may not be generally recog- } [Siip—Ho 
nized that, great as our war effort was, | |__—© 
at no time during the struggle did it ab- | | *s* “ 
sorb more than two-fifths of our total na- § | another. 
tional output.” | __To 

During the five-year war period, the | p> 
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July Steel for Sale 
Output Decreases 


Finished rolled tonnage 383,- 
557 tons under 1944 figure. 
Sheared and universal plates 
production drops sharply. Hot- 
rolled bars increase 


Production of steel made for sale in 
July totaled 5,214,074 net tons, compared 
with 5,597,631 tons in July, 1944, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, New York, based on reports from 
companies that in 1944 represented 99 
per cent of total output of finished rolled 
steel products. 

Largest decline was in sheared and 
universal plates, which totaled 1,055,204 
tons in July, 1944, and 615,484 tons last 
July. On the other hand hot-rolled bars 
production in July rose from 966,743 
tons to 1,001,320 tons this year. Sheet 
production also increased over July, 1944, 
hot-rolled moving from 1,020,912 tons 
to 1,154,884 tons, cold-rolled from 313,- 
931 tons to 396,492 tons and galvanized 


from 113,958 tons to 137,635 tons. Cold- 
finished bars increased from 169,861 tons 
to 174,861 tons. Standard railroad rails, 
60 pounds and over, increased from 180,- 
277 to 190,808 tons. Cold-rolled strip 
production rose from 97,609 to 106,363 
tons. Only a slight rise was shown in 
structural shapes, from 302,873 to 313,- 
849 tons. 


Manganese Ore Production 
Drops Slightly in July 


Consumption of manganese ore (35 
per cent or more Mn) in the United 
States during the war was maintained at 
a level nearly twice that of the 1935- 
1939 rate and 60 per cent more than the 
peak attained in World War I, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines. 

Domestic production during July was 
17,700 tons while shipments were 17,- 
800 tons, and producers’ stocks at the 
end of the month were 500 tons. Month- 
ly rate of shipments averaged 20,635 
tons in 1944. Imports of manganese ore 
(35 per cent or more Mn) in July were 
132,246 tons. 

Production of ore containing 5 to 35 
per cent manganese amounted to 189,- 
800 tons in July compared with 207,600 
tons in June while shipments declined 6 


per cent and totaled 201,100 tons. Stocks 
at mines on July 31 totaled 35,400 tons. 

Production of ferromanganese totaled 
52,137 tons in July, an increase of 2 per 
cent over June. Shipments from fur- 
naces amounted to 53,930 tons. 


Stocks of Iron and Steel 
Scrap Drop During June 


Stocks of iron and steel scrap at 
plants of consumers, suppliers and pro- 
ducers at the end of June, 1945, ap- 
proximated 4,847,000 gross tons, a de- 
cline of one per cent from the 4,902,000 
tons reported on May 31, 1945, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Bureau of Mines figures indicate that 
consumers and suppliers are holding 
their stockpiles at a constant level, The 
sharp reduction in consumption did 
not result in an increase in iron and 
steel scrap stocks in consumers hands 
because of decreases in production of 
home scrap and in receipts of purchased 
scrap from suppliers. 

Pig iron stocks in this period in- 
creased slightly, the use of pig iron be- 
ing at its lowest point since the Bureau's 
surveys were placed on a monthly basis 
in July, 1941, ~ 
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Friction Sawing Speeds Cutting, 
Consultant Tells Steel Engineers 


Speaker at Pittsburgh regional meeting of Association of Iron 
& Steel Engineers says method faster than others, except shear- 
ing. Blade with smooth rim permits continuous production cut- 
ting of high-carbon annealed steels 


FRICTION sawing of steel permits 
faster cutting than with any other known 
process except shearing. This fact was 
brought out by J. M. Lewis, consulting 
engineer, Kling Bros. Engineering Works, 
Chicago, at the third regional fall meet- 
ing of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 26. 

Other regional meetings of the asso- 
ciation were held in Birmingham, Sept. 
17, and Detroit, Sept. 24. Still others 
are scheduled in Chicago, Oct. 1, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 3, and Philadelphia, Oct. 6, 

Mr. Lewis pointed out that rounded 
corners of a deformed blade rim produce 
considerable more burr on the edge of 
the sawed faces, as the blade emerges 
from contact, than is ‘produced if the 
corners of the blade rim are sharp. 

If heat is dissipated from the blade 
rim with the application of a coolant in 
a manner so the rim cannot reach a red 
heat and will not show any indication of 
a red heat on the periphery immediate- 
ly ahead of contact with the material for 
the entire duration of every cut, there 
will be no adherence of foreign metal 
to the rim regardless of the type of steel 
being severed. 


A blade having a smooth rim, he ex- 
plained, will permit continuous produc- 
tion cutting of all high-carbon steels in 
their hardened or annealed condition, 
where the carbon content varies from 
0.060 to 1.00 per cent. On steels hav- 
ing lower values of carbon content, the 
smooth rim blade will not roughen but 
tends to glaze into a smoother surface, 
which requires more energy to sever 
steel sections having the same section 
area of higher carbon content. By in- 
denting the rim in a manner resembling 
gear teeth of about %-in. pitch, the 
blade will readily sever any of the lower 
carbon steels with less energy than that 
required by the smooth rim blade when 
cutting high-carbon steels of the same 
section area and shape. 

Efficiency of friction sawing increases 
with the rim velocity for speeds up to 
about 20,000 fpm but seems to remain 
nearly constant for higher values. 

For friction saw blades cutting cold 
steel sections with uniform rim velocity 
of about 24,000 fpm, the minimum rim 
thickness of 5/82-in. for 24-in. diam- 
eter and increases at the rate of 1/16-in. 
with each additional foot of diameter for 
proper tension. 


The power which the 24-in, blade will 


withstand is limited to that of a 25-hp 
driven motor, and, as the diameter and 
thickness are increased, the power may 
be increased by at least 25 hp per addi- 
tional foot of diameter. 

With complete heat dissipation dur- 
ing the are of cooling, the safe length 
of contact which allows the rim to 
emerge from contact without excessive 
heating is about 3 in. for the 24-in. 
blade, and -seems to increase at the rate 
of 2 in. for each additional foot of di- 
ameter. 

Sawed surfaces of all cold steel sec- 
tions cut by friction sawing will be sub- 
ject to sudden heating and rapid cool- 
ing practically equivalent to quenching. 
The hardness developed is dependent 
upon the carbon and alloy content of 
the material. But the depth of hardness 
on high-carbon or alloy steels is shallow. 
The hardness is completely removed if 
the pieces severed are to be followed by 
heat treatment. In such cases a saving 
in material cost is often obtained by 
purchasing such materials in their un- 
annealed condition. 


Twelve Technical Sessions 
On ASME Meeting Program 


Leading technologists in the engineer- 
ing, industrial and educational fields will 
participate in the program of the Cin- 
cinnati section fall meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
at Hotel Netherland-Plaza, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Although national in scope, the pro- 
gram was developed by the Cincinnati 
section, with Mario Martellotti, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Co., its chairman, 
heading the arrangements committee. 

Twelve technical meetings will deal 
with such subjects as aviation, railroads, 
plastics, metals engineering, fuels, ap- 
plied mechanics and management. Four 
sessions will be devoted to the subject of 
metal cutting. 

Plant visits will be paid to the Cin- 
cinnatj Milling Machine Co. on Tues- 
day afternoon, and to the Wright Aero- 
nautical Co, on Wednesday afternoon. 

Among technical papers to be pre- 
sented are: Plastics—R. N. Backschie- 
der, and George H. Clark, Cincinnati; 
Management (two sessions)—Stewart M. 
Lowry, Pittsburgh; Millard Romaine, 
Cincinnati; M. H. Trytten, Director of 
the Office of Scientific Personnel, Nation- 
al Research Council, Washington, D. C.; 





FREEMAN H. DYKE 


Mr. Dyke, assistant general manager, steel- 

works, Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O., 

was named for the presidency of the Associa. 

tion of Iron & Steel Engineers for 1946, at 

the organization’s regional meeting in Pitts 
burgh Sept. 26. 


Dr. Raymond Walters, president, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Metal Cutting (four 
sessions)—Albert H. Dall, Cincinnati; 
W. H. Oldacre, Chicago; Professor O. W. 
Boston and W. W. Gilbert, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; A. O. Schmidt, 
Milwaukee; Hans Ernst, Cincinnati; 
Michael Field, University of Cincin- 
nati; Joseph F. Allen, Cleveland; M, E. 
Merchant and Norman Zlatin, Cincin- 
nati; Fred W. Lucht, Detroit; M. F. 
Kronenberg, Cincinnati; M. E. Feldstein, 
Dayton, O.; Applied Mechanics—Chu- 
Kia Wang, Denver; D. A. Wells, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; Chi-Teh Wang, Provi- 
dence; Metals Engineering—John Urban, 
J. W. Bolton and A. J. Smith, Cincinnati; 
Professor George Sachs and J. D. Lubahn, 


Case School, Cleveland; Fuels—lIrvin D. f 


Groak, Chicago; E. C. Benton, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky, and R. B. Engdahl, fill 


Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O.; Aviation—D. D,. Streid, West Lynn, 
Massachusetts; W. P. Green and C. A. 
Shreeve, University of Maryland; Rail- 
road—A, M. Unger, Chicago. 


Open-Hearth. Committee To 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


Metallurgical and operating problems 
will be discussed at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio section, Open-Hearth Com- 
mittee, and Ohio Valley Section, American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers to be held at the Deshler- 
Wallick hotel, Columbus, O., Nov. 2-3. 
Surveys covering the steel and _ scrap 
situation in Europe will be presented 
by N. E. Ebersole, general purchasing 
agent, American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. and T. W. Lippert, editor, 
Iron Age, New York. At the dinner 
Friday evening, Milton Chase, WLW 
station staff, will speak on world affairs. 
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ease of Willow 
2un Believed on 
Sliding Scale 


Kaiser-Frazer rental thought 
starting at $500,000. Present 
Graham-Paige plant to be 
vacated 


DETROIT 
AGREEMENT ‘between Reconstruc- 





 Pprice. 





tion Finance Corp. and Kaiser-Frazer 
orp. covering 5-year lease of the Wil- 
low Run bomber plant, administration 
building, commissary, power plant, train- 
ing building and other structures exclu- 
sive of hangars and airport, makes no 
mention of the rental fee but it is be- 
lieved to be on a sliding scale upward 
from $500,000 the first year to $1.2 mil- 
lion the fifth year. 

To finance operations, which will in- 
lude manufacture of the Frazer and 


. fkaiser automobiles, as well as tractors 
and farm implements, a public offering of 


,5700,000 shares of common stock in 
aiser-Frazer Corp. will be made at $10 
per share, exclusive of 500,000 shares 
hich are being bought jointly by Kaiser 
nterests and Graham-Paige at the same 
Thus the operators will have in- 
ested $5 million, the public $17, which, 
provides 
orking capital of around $20 million. 
Graham-Paige will move its facilities 


from the present plant on West Warren 


avenue to Willow Run, and will lease 
the vacated plant to the Surplus Prop- 


i; erty Division of RFC for display and 


storage of surplus war production ma- 
hinery and equipment. 

Designs for the Kaiser automobile are 
still in a state of flux, but it is being 
himed at the low-price field and even- 

ally will be produced on the West 
oast as well as at Willow Run. 


Officers of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
bre: Henry J. Kaiser Sr., chairman of * 
he board; J. W. Frazer, president; Vern 
. Drum, vice president and general 
manager; Hickman Price Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Henry J. Kaiser Jr., 
ice president; Clay Bedford, vice presi- 
tent; W. A. MacDonald, vice president; 
D. B. Motter, vice president; John S. 
Slick, secretary; H. V. Lindbergh, vice 
president; G. C. Sherwood, assistant sec- 
etary and assistant treasurer. 


ennessee Coal Starts 
98 Million Expansion 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, is increasing ingot capac- 
ty 120,000 tons a year, or to about 3 
million tons, by construction of a new 
bpen-hearth furnace at its Fairfield 
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Works. This is part of an extensive ex- 
pansion program which will start im- 
mediately and which will require about 
18 months for completion. Cost of. the 
project is unofficially estimated at $8 
inillion. 

The program includes development of 
a new coal mine with potential capacity 
of 4200 tons daily, nine miles of railroad, 
and the customary surface facilities. The 
company also will make improvements 
looking to increased production at its 
Edgewater and Short Creek coal mines. 

The hoisting stopes for ore mines Nos. 
8 and 13 which have been out of action 
for several months, will be placed back 
in operation and additional workings 
will be opened in all the present ore 
mines. 

Capacity will be raised in the lime- 
stone mine No. 5 and the dolomite 
quarry at Dolonah through the addition 
of mining and quarrying equipment. A 
new battery of 63 modern coke ovens 
will be installed at the Fairfield Coke 
Works, replacing one of the old batteries 
which is expected to be removed. 


American Rolling Mill and 
Rustless To Be Merged 


Charles R. Hook, president, the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
and chairman, Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, announced last week at meet- 
ings of the boards of the two corporations 
that resolution had been adopted by each 
board authorizing officers of the respec- 
tive corporations to proceed with the 
preparation of an agreement providing 


for merger of Rustless into American 
Rolling Mill. The Rustless plant at Balti- 
more will be operated as the Rustless 
Iron & Steel Division. 


Sheet & Tube To Expand 
Capacity of Rolling Mill 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, will start construction next month 
on an addition to its cold rolling mill at 
Campbell, O., boosting output about 200,- 
000 tons a year. New wire drawing fa- 
cilities will be installed at the wire and 
rod mill at Struthers, O. 

The new mill additions will take the 
place of several old hand sheet mills dis- 
mantled during the war. 


Reliance Electric Expands 
Cleveland Plant 


Construction of an extension to the 
Ivanhoe road plant of Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, was start- 
ed last week, according to James W. 
Corey, president. The extension and 
equipment will cost approximately $350,- 
000. 


Republic Steel Acquires 
Steel Container Company 


Republic Steel Corp, has purchased the 
Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, O., 
manufacturer of steel drums, barrels and 
other specialties. The purchase will give 
Republic a direct outlet for use of its 
steel in manufacture of such products. 





time production. 


million, See page 89, 


physical equipment and materials. 





TRANSITION TOPICS 


LABOR— Effects of strikes begin to permeate entire industrial structure 
as union demands catch nation unprepared with either national labor policy 
or effective machinery for handling disputes. 


RECONVERSION— Progress made in initial stages of resuming peace- 
Labor unrest chief obstacle to speedy transition. 
Production Board to disband. See page 82. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY— Clayton pricing formula will be applied to 


sales of surplus machine tools, other industrial equipment. See page 86. 


CONSTRUCTION— New home huilding may supply jobs for 4 to 4% 


AUTOMOBILES— Studebaker launching $16 million expansion program 
to enable production of 300,000 cars annually. 
MODERN BAR MILL—Bethlehem Steel Co.’s new 10-in. bar mill at 
Lackawanna will embody most recent developments in high-speed low-cost 
production, with monthly capacity of 22,000 tons, See page 110. 
ATOMIC ENERGY— Despite amazing achievements of controlled atomic 
forces, possibilities for early commercial use dimmed by prohibitive cost of 
See page 112. 

MACHINE TOOLS— Trend toward shorter hours and higher pay ac- 
centuate interest in self-actuating machine tools as factor capable of checking 
sharp rise in cost of manufactured products. 


See page 80. 


War 


See page 93. 


See page 116. 
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Widened Use of Clayton Pricing 
Plan To Speed Surplus Tool Sales 


Formula previously limited to standard general-purpose ma- 
chine tools now being applied by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to many other standard tools to expedite sale of surplus indus- 


trial equipment 


TO EXPEDITE sale of surplus ma- 
chine tools and other industrial equip- 
ment, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
will apply the Clayton pricing formula, 
hitherto limited to standard general-pur- 
pose machine tools, to many other stand- 
ard tools. Included are the following: 

Press brakes, bending machines, hy- 
draulic and mechanical presses, shearing 
and punching machines, forging ma- 
chinery, wire forming machines, thread- 
rolling machines, tube reducing machines, 
sheet metal shrinking machines, electric 
welding equipment, gas welding equip- 
ment, physical properties testing ma- 
chines, fluorescent, magnetic and X-ray 


inspection machines, other testing and 
measuring machines, riveting machines, 
woodworking surfacing machines, wood- 
working lathes, wood jointers, wood 
veneer and plywood machines, foundry 
molding machines, die casting machines, 
foundry coremaking machines. 

An important change in the method of 
marketing surplus standard general-pur- 
pose machine tools has been made to elim- 
inate many delays which, according to 
W. Stuart Symington, surplus property 
administrator, “resulted from: 1. Time 
necessarily consumed by owning agencies 
in preparing the detailed information re- 
quired for formal declarations of surplus 








TALKING THINGS OVER: James Byrnes, left, United States Secretary 

of State, chats with Ernest Bevin, British foreign minister, during a meeting 

of the United Nations Council of Foreign Ministers at Lancaster House, 
London. NEA photo 








under SPB Regulation 1; 2. the priori 
provisions of the statute and the regul 
tions indicating a waiting period of & 
days for federal and state agencies t 
assert their claims; 3. the provisions of 
section 18 of the act relating to sales iy 
small lots designed to give small busines 
a better competitive position in purchase; 
4. the previous interpretation of section 
lle of the act which required individu 
advertising of particular lots of tools.” 
Under the new procedure all these de. 
lays are to be minimized if not elim. 
inated. For one thing, the surplus prop. 
erty administration, since V-J Day, has 
established the fact that all government 
owned tools, aside from a small percent 
age to be set aside by the armed forceg 
as war reserve, are to be made immediate- 
ly available for private industry, and that 
there will be plenty of standard general- 
purpose machine tools to satisfy all re 
quirements. 
federal and state agencies, as well as 
small business, can get all the tools they 
desire without priority protection and 
hence there is no need to hold up sales 
to other buyers in order to give these 
favored buyers adequate priorities, 


Provides for Prompt Sales 


As a further means of preventing de 
lays, sale of standard general-purpos 
machine tools prior to the completion of 
the formal declaration of surplus has been 
authorized. As a result, Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. may sell such tools prompt- 
ly after receiving a preliminary statement 
from the owning agency that certain 
property now is surplus and in process of 
being formally so declared. The RFC now 
is working out arrangements with all th 


Under these circumstancesi™ 


owning agencies to furnish such pref 


liminary statements. 
“We are working to get two or three 


large plants in each area opened up,” ang 


RFC spokesman told Srreet, “and we 
hope, as a result, to have enough tools 
broken loose in the next 10 days to two 
weeks to enable us to meet all demands. 


We already have a preliminary statement§ 


to the effect that the Studebaker airplaney 


engine plant at Chicago is surplus, and 


taking buyers to that plant so they can seé 
what is there and buy any desired ma 
chines and have them shipped immediate 
ly to their plants. We hope to open uw 
three more big Chicago plants containing 
large numbers of standard general-pur 
pose machine tools. We expect to be able 
within a few days to begin selling ma 


,our Chicago regional office right now ig 


chine tools from the big Consolidatediy 


Vultee airplane plant at Miami, Fla.; that 
plant will be under our Jacksonville, Fla. 
regional office. 

“With these big plants opened up to 
buyers, we hope to have plenty of tools 
to meet demands of the next 60 to 
days. By that time the Army and Na 
will be giving us formal declarations of 
surplus on a large scale so that there the 
will be no further need for emergent} 
action.” 

Sales on the basis of preliminary state 
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} IT CAN BE TOLD 


Accuracy in “‘Millionths”’ on Production Job 
Obtained on Bryant No. 112 Internal Grinders 
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B-29 FUEL INJECTION PUMP 


PRODUCED 


SPRINGFIELD, VER- 
MONT — Another stride by 
American war production gen- 
ius was disclosed recently by 
the Army Air Forces Air Tech- 
nical Service Command and 
Eclipse Machine Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Mass production of fuel in- 
jection pumps for the B-29 
Superfortress has been 
achieved at the Eclipse plants 
in Elmira, New York. The 
Bryant No. 112 Internal 
Grinder was chosen for the 
sleeve bushing job, and tech- 


age 


4 


BY ECLIPSE 


nical details for production of 
this part were worked out 
through the close cooperation 
of Eclipse and Bryant en- 
gineers. 


Production Tolerances 
Unbelievable 

In the hands of Eclipse 
workers, the Bryant machines 
are producing parts to diameter 
tolerances of 10 millionths of an 
inch or less. This necessitates 
maintenance of straightness 
and roundness to even finer tol- 
erances. This infinitesimal de- 





(Photo Courtesy Eclipse Machine Division) 

MACHINES THAT DO THE JOB. This is part of the group of over a hundred Bryant internal 
grinders at Eclipse Machine Division , Bendix Aviation Corporation, Elmira, New York. 
These machines are grinding sleeve bushings to a tolerance of 10 millionths or less. 


Se ae —- 








gree of precisioa was graph- 
ically demonstrated by Mr. 
T. W. Tinkham, General Man- 
ager of the Eclipse Machine 
Division. After demonstrating 
the precise fit between the 
plunger and the bushing ground 
on the Bryant machine, Mr. 
Tinkham had a newsman rub 
his fingers on the pump piston. 
The very slight film left by the 
newsman’s fingers was suffi- 
cient to make the plunger stick 
in the bushing. 
Improves Bomber 
Performance 

B-29’s equipped with the 
fuel injection pump are flying 
surer than ever before at ex- 
treme altitudes where rarefied 
atmosphere, varying pressures 
and sub - zero temperatures 
must be taken into account. 
It is interesting to note that 
the gasoline is the only lubri- 


cant used in the pump as-|; 


sembly. 

Cooperation Plus Secrecy 
This is a typical example of 

the way Bryant men have co- 

operated with the engineers of 

our leading manufacturers 


during the war years. This is 
one example, but hundreds of 


others still must remain on], 


the secret list. Now, when 
you are planning for a peace- 
time production there still is a 
Bryant man ready to assist 
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ments indicating certain property is 
surplus, this spokesman said, can be made 
only in the case of government-owned 
plants, and then only after the lessees have 
surrendered rights under their options to 
purchase. In quite a few cases, this 
spokesman said, the lessees do not intend 
to purchase under their options and are 
glad to waive them—or they may be glad 
to waive them after they have arranged 
for the purchase of such tools as they 
want, thus leaving the remaining tools 
free to be sold to other buyers. 

There is no intention, he explained, of 
attempting to sell tools from privately- 
owned plants on the basis of preliminary 
statements of surplus since the contracts 
with the procurement agencies provide 
that the government will clear these plants 
within 60 days following termination. 
That means that tools available for sale 
in privately-owned plants in most cases 
will have to be sold from the warehouses 
to which they are moved, 

Mr. Symington now is trying to find a 
way of extending this new method of 
selling surplus tools in advance of a 
formal declaration of surplus by including 
all other types of standard shop equip- 
ment—as those mentioned above ‘which 
now are covered by the Clayton pricing 
formula. So far the obstacle has been the 
lack of certainty as to whether there will 
be enough of these other types of stand- 
ard tools to satisfy all demands and thus 
make it unnecessary to hold up their sale 
in order to protect federal and state aven- 
cies, small business, etc., as stipulated by 
the Surplus Property Act. Until it is found 
that the quantity of these other items of 
equipment is sufficient to meet all de- 
mands, thev will continue to be offered 
for general sale only after having been 
formally declared surplus, and after the 
federal and state agencies and small busi- 
ness have had 80 davs’ refusai. 

Under the new policy of permitting the 
general sale of standard general-nurpose 
machine tools in advance of formal declar- 
ations of surplus, the RFC has been an- 
thorized to depart from its previous policv 
of making no sales urtil the snecific tools 
involved have heen advertised locally. In- 
stead, the RFC, from its Washington 
office, will “immediately initiate a na- 
tional program of advertising design to 
advise the public that governmert-owred 
machine tools are now being offered for 
sale, and such advertisement will be wide- 
spread and repeated enonch to satisfv the 
statutory requirements for wide public 
notice.” 


Manufacturers’ Shipments 
Drop Sharply In July 


Value of manufacturers’ shipments 
dropped sharply'in July, a total of $11.4 
billion in deliveries representing a 12 per 
cent drop from June and 6 per cent from 
the same month last year, according to the 
Department of Commerce. ’ 

Shipments of the durable goods in- 
dustries fell 14 per cent from June, con- 





tinuing a decline of the previous three 
months. The sharpest curtailment was a 
21 per cent decrease in the daily average 
deliveries of the automobile industry, the 
department reported. Industries producing 
machinery of all kinds showed only a 
minor reduction. 

In the nondurable goods field, the pe- 
troleum and chemical industries reported 
decreases of 2 to 4 per cent in deliveries. 

A 5 per cent drop in unfilled orders in 
the durable goods industries in July com- 
pared with June made the third successive 
month in which a decrease was reported. 
The volume of unfilled orders in these 
industries was 22 per cent below that of 
last year, 

New orders received by all manufac- 
turers declined 6 per cent in July from 
June, New business received by the non- 
durable goods industries showed moderate 
declines for the first half of the year, but 
showed a 10 per cent drop between July 
and June. 


FTC To Proceed on Cases 
Suspended During War 


Action by the armed services in with- 
drawing previous requests for deferment 
of Federal Trade Commission actions 
against various firms because the latter 
were engaged in war production, has now 
cleared the way for expediting these pro- 
ceedings, the Federal Trade Commission 
has announced. 

The commission said it will now pro- 
ceed as expeditiously as possible with 
cases hitherto in suspense. 

The FTC made public parts of identical 
letters received from the Army and Navy 
canceling the requests and terminating 
the arrangement by which the services 
were authorized to seek this postpone- 
ment. 

The cases, said the commission, involve 
a wide range of products, including chem- 
icals, instruments, machinery, construc- 
tion materials and tire chains. 


Department of Commerce 
To Undergo Modernization 


An ambitious postwar modernization 
of the Department of Commerce to make 
it more valuable to business and industry, 
has been proposed by Secretary Wallace. 

A departmental summary of the pro- 
gram includes the following: Revitalized 
foreign trade service, in co-operation 
with the State Department, to formulate 
commercial policy and to promote vigor- 
ously a high level of foreign trade on a 
sustained basis; a strengthened statistical 
and business intelligence service; a broad 
analytical program to give business and 


industry current information on the eco- 


nomic situation and business outlook; 
technological aids to business, especially 
small business; management aids and 
other forms of direct service to business, 
especially looking to small business re- 


quirements; a greatly expanded techni 
service. 

The plan calls for three new assistay 
secretaries of commerce, who would hea 
special services under the general pro 
gram. 

Program is especially designed to as 
sist in building up foreign trade, impo 
and export, by keeping American oa 
ness informed as to markets abroad 
firms abroad engaged in specific lines 
and other such service. 


Businessmen To Aid in 
Forming Postwar Policies 
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Representatives of business and inj 
dustry have been invited to assist Stat 
and Commerce Department officials | 
making improvements in the method 
their foreign staffs to meet changing post 
war conditions, for the benefit of Ameri 
can business. 

For some time, a jcint statement of thé 
two departments said, consideration ha 
been given to the methods employed by 
the Foreign Service in providing in 
formation on conditions in foreign coun 
tries of interest to business and industry 
in the United States, and otherwise pro 
moting and protecting its foreign trade, 

Six leading business and industrial or 
ganizations of the country were invited 
to name an advisory committee of repre 
sentative business men to work with thé 
departments on this matter. The two de 
partments have now jointly announced th 
following committee: H. F. Sheets, chair 
man of the board, Socony-Vacuum of 
Co., representing the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States; F. Scot 
Fletcher, executive director, Committe 
for Economic Development; Francis L 
Hopkinson, vice president, Willys-Over 
land Motors Inc., representing the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
Morris S. Rosenthal, member of a 
Hall & Co., representing National Counc! 
of American Importers; J. G, Fletcher 
vice president, Caterpillar Tractor Co; 
representing the National Foreign Trad 
Council; John P. Gregg, executive di 
rector, United States Associates, repre 
senting the International Chamber 0 
Commerce; Wilbert Ward, vice president 
National City Bank of New York, an 
Clarence F. Hunter, vice president, Ne¥ 
York Trust Co., representing the Banker 
Association for Foreign Trade. 


Graphite and Construction 
Materials Controls Revised 
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War Production Board has removed 
controls on distribution and use 0 
graphite through revocation of order 
61. Restrictions on the use of critical ma 
terials and equipment in housing constru 
tion, with the exception of those on lea 
and tin, also have been removed throug 
revocation of schedule I and schedule } 
to order P-55-c. 
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IHome Construction May Provide 
“44 to 45 Million Jobs Annually 


Million and quarter new housing units a year needed for next 


Inflationary price in- 


to as 

ae decade to meet requirements of returning veterans, new families 
Dus 

abroad and to replace substandard structures. 

> lines 


WITH the lifting of wartime controls 
over housing construction, the housing 
industry faces the challenge of gearing 
its operations to meet a broad and 
nd injurgent need without precedent in the 
t Statdhistory of this country, according to Na- 
ials ittional Housing Administrator John B. 
hod ofplandford Jr, 

8 post} “Serious housing shortages exist today 
Amerifin practically every city in the country,” 
Mr. Blandford said. “In many areas, these 
of thishortages will become more acute dur- 
m hating coming months as millions of vet- 
ed byerans return to civilian life. If the hous- 
1g iMing industry will set its target at meet- 
coutNing the demand for new houses on a 










dusttproad front, it will open up the path to 
1 a sustained volume of peak construction 
de, 


which will produce big outlets for jobs, 


The main hazard to attaining this ob- 
jective is the possibility of inflationary 
price increases, made possible by a de- 
ed th mand greatly in excess of the available 
chair supply which has already caused a sharp 
rise in the prices of existing houses in 
Com crowded areas, Mr. Blandford said. 

“Unless a majority of the new houses 
which are produced in the next few years 
are within the means of average Ameri- 
can families, there is the very real dan- 
ger of a short-lived boom in home build- 
. jing, followed by an abrupt decline such 
fas occurred in 1920 after the First World 
War,” he declared. 


Received Wartime Aid 
Trad 


e dj Mr. Blandford pointed out that a sub- 
stantial core of the private home build- 
ing industry was kept alive during the 
war—that it was helped to produce more 
than $5 billion in war housing. 

“After victory in Europe, we expressed 
the hope that 400,000 homes could be 
started by next July,” he said, “and 
reached an agreement with the War 
Production Board on a materials allo- 
NM cation for that amount of housing. We 
d still are hoping the 400,000 units will 
get started and that there will be a rapid 
d afincrease in production in the following 
> year. We estimate that an average of a 
r Mimillion and a quarter homes a year will 
| m4 be needed for the next 10 years to meet 
trudthe needs of returning veterans, new 
leaf families and those now ‘doubled up’ and 
ouggto make substantial progress on the re- 
le Hplacement of substandard structures. 
“We believe that housing is potentially 














creases deemed hazard to prosperous construction activity 


an industry providing opportunities for 
an annual investment of up to $7 billion 
and providing up to 4% million jobs.” 


WPB Grants Priority Aid 
For Construction Work 


During August, 542 applications for au- 
thorization or priority assistance for con- 
struction equipment and materials, total- 
ing $182,279,000, were approved by the 
War Production Board. Of this total, 
$137,597,000 was for construction, $44,- 
588,000 for equipment, and the remain- 
ing $94,000 for production materials. 

From April 1 through Aug. 31, WPB 
has approved 530 applications from the 
iron and steel and products industries 
totaling $98,869,000 of which $50,715,- 
000 was for construction, $48,126,000 for 
equipment, and $28,000 for production 
materials, Breakdown of these figures 
shows the value of construction and equip- 
ment, respectively, involved in the appli- 
cations as follows: Rolling mills, foundries, 
etc., $31,573,000 and $36,446,000; hand 
tools, cutlery, and general hardware, $8,- 
484,000 and $808,000; stoves, ranges, etc., 
$4,015,000 and $4,170,000; metal stamp- 
ing and coating, $877,000 and $1,918,000; 
fabricated structural metal products, $1,- 
921,000 and $402,000; steel springs, 
$450,000 and $812,000; tin cans, $970,000 
and $646,000; wire products, $467,000 
and $517,000; other, $1,958,000 and $2.- 
407,000. 


Mead Says Tin Shortage 
Impeding Reconversion 


Serious shortage of tin is an impedi- 
ment to full-scale reconversion. Prospec- 
tive shortages of strategic materials in 
the future, such as those we faced dur- 
ing this war, are an obstacle to full pro- 
duction for national defense, according 
to Sen. James M. Mead, chairman, spe- 
cial Senate Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program. The commit- 
tee is conducting a hearing on strategic 
materials. 

The committee’s studies of shortages 
in strategic materials have disclosed as 
an important underlying cause of in- 
adequate supplies the existence of cartel 
monopolies and artificial trade barriers. 
“In our united effort,” says Senator 
Mead, “many of these artificial peace- 
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time practices have been swept aside for 
the good of the common cause and be- 
cause of performance by the govern- 
ments of trade functions normally within 
the contro! of private enterprise in peace- 
time. The end of the war, the withdrawal 
of governments from these commercial 
activities, the recovery of tin producing 
areas previously occupied by the enemy, 
and the cessation of the unifying force 
of defeating a common enemy now open 
the way to the restoration of monopo- 
listic cartel controls and the re-establish- 
ment of other artificial trade barriers. 
“The peacetime economy of the United 
States will be directly affected by the 
extent to which such artificial monopo- 
listic practices are re-established and the 
ultimate price to the consumer will be 
increased. The future security of the 
United States will be impaired if we 
permit a condition to develop where an 
expansion of production necessary to de- 
fend ourselves is made impossible or 
more difficult for the lack of adequate 
sources of strategic raw materials.” 


Government Zinc Stockpiles 
To Relieve Any Shortages 


Government stockpiles of zinc metals, 
which total about 187,000 tons, will be 
available in part to supply deficiencies in 
zinc production for reconversion needs 
during the next six months, the War Pro- 
duction Board reported recently. Govern- 
ment holdings totaled 187,200 tons of slab 
zine as of July 1 and 314,500 tons of zinc 
concentrates as of Aug. 1. 

Barring any sharply increased reconver- 
sion demands over previous peacetime 
needs, WPB officials indicate they do rot 
expect that the government stockpile 
would be needed to any great extent dur- 
ing the next six months. 


Detroit Regional WPB 
Chief Re-enters Business 


Carsten Tiedeman has resigned as De- 
troit regional director of the WPB, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, to re-enter business for him- 
self as president of Carsten Tiedeman 
Inc., manufacturers’ representative, with 
accounts including Gear Grinding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit; Mills Co., Cleveland; 
and Diversey Machine Works, Chicago. 

Walter F. Wright, deputy regional di- 
rector, succeeds Mr. Tiedeman who held 
the post since March, 1944. The former 
was at one time vice president of 
Graham-Paige and later a Chrysler dis- 
tributor in Cleveland. 

Staff of the Detroit regional WPB of- 
fice is being gradually trimmed from a 
wartime peak of 371, to 300 as of Sept. 
1, 173 as of Oct, 1, 180, as of Nov. 1, 
and likely to be closed out by year-end. 
Principal activities now are the assign- 
ment of CC ratings on materials and 
parts to break production bottlenecks, 
and supervision of inventory controls. 


















FRENCH INDUSTRY 











plants damaged by bombs or stripped by Ger- 


mans. 


Initiative lacking as country faces difficult 


task of getting back to prewar production. Ameri- 


FRENCH industry has a long, stiff, up- 
hill pull ahead betore it can give the in- 
dustries of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and other important 
powers much competition in international 
markets. 


Right now French industry presents a 
depressing picture. It needs nearly every- 
thing—machine tools, coal and oil, new 
plants, skilled workmen, new equipment, 
modernized manufacturing processes and 
practices, new inventions—and, chief of 
all, a lot more individual initiative and 
the “will to win.” 

It needs, first of all, to get rid of its 
communist and socialist element, the same 
group that made France weak, militarily 
and industrially, and easy for the Nazis to 
knock over back in 1940; the same gang 
seems back in the saddle again. 

Many Frenchmen think a kindly and 
benevolent Uncle Sam ought to be doing 
a lot for them now, pulling them out of 
their financial and industrial hole; they 
feel that should be their reward for al- 
lowing the Americans to free them from 
their Nazi bondage. 

About the ouly thing the French have 
is a large unskilled labor force and gold, 
perhaps the world’s third largest gold re- 
serve—but they’re not inclined to spend 
much of it if they can help it. 

That’s the distinct impression I gained 
of industrial France in a recent 20,000- 
mile tour of Europe. 


The war appears to have done an effec- 
tive job of knocking out French factories, 
especially those around Paris and in 
northern Frarce, for years to come. The 
Germans methodically stripped some of 
their best machine tools, carrying off this 
equipment to set up their new bomb- 
proof underground factories to build V-1 
and V-2 missiles or jet fighter planes; 
they also impressed some of France’s most 
skilled workmen into the “slave labor” 
gangs which were taken into Germany to 
operate these factories. Most of the other 
factories were converted to make compo- 
nents for German war equipment—end 
many of these, especially those near Paris, 
were smashed in Allied air raids to soften 
up the German resistance. Among these 


This is the fourth and concluding article of 
a series by Mr. Reiss on postwar Europe, writ- 
ten after a 20,000-mile tour of the Continent. 





cans unpopular after liberation 












were the big Renault motor plants. You'll 
find the ugly burned-out wreckage of the 
bombed plants strewn around Paris’ 
fringe; other factories untouched by 
bombs are pretty well stripped. : 

“One of our biggest hurdles to getting 
back a French industry,” one French 
leader told me, “is getting machine tools, 
good modern-equipment. We could hand- 
ily use a lot of that war surplus of ma- 
chine tools you have in the United States.” 

No, the French can’t get back machine 
tools from the factories in French- 
occupied territory in Germany—even 
though that was one of the things they 
apparently had in mind in demanding the 
right to occupy so large a part of Ger- 
many. 

The reason? 

“Well, we tried it,” said one leader. 
“But the factories in the French territory 
just haven’t got many machine tools; the 
bombs wrecked many of them, others 
were moved out by the Nazis before the 
advance of the Allies—and they’re in the 
territory occupied by the Russians. The 
Russians are getting all that equipment. 

“What we get now apparently will have 
to come from America; we can’t make 
our own within any reasonable time.” 


Acute Shortage of Workers 


The slave gangs were hard on the im- 
pressed French workmen, many are dead, 
the others are scattered throughout Eu- 
rope, those who have drifted back into 
France are so seared by their wartime ex- 
periences—torture and_ starvation and 
overwork—that they'll never again be use- 
ful workmen. 

The Germans apparently had done a 
fair job of getting some work out of the 
French workers in the French factories— 
although it wouldn’t compare with the 
efficiency of free labor. French factories 
worked chiefly on components of various 
Nazi war weapons. In many cases, the 
components were shipped to Germany for 
assembly; the Nazi bosses had persisted 
in a “tell "em nothing and keep *em dumb” 
policy. In many cases, the French work- 
men never did learn just what was the 
purpose of the components they were 
making. 

In these French factories, the appeals 
that all the belligerents—the American. 
British, Germans and others—had posted 





French Factories Hard Hit by Waree 


Industrialists look to United States to rehabilitate 

































on their factory walls for just an extra 
stint of work to help win the war didn’t 
do much good; the French workers just 
wouldn’t hustle to greater output. 
“Ah, but when these French workers|get som 
got back to making things for the French aircraft 


of the F 





military . . . .” said Marcel Clicques, 27-Jand equ 
year-old French minister of civilian avia-|thereaft 
tion, “well, they showed they still knew {portant 
how to work.” volume 
He explained production in factories in}¢V¢t, SP 
operation doubled with less manpower;#S priv 
some factories, after the Germans were}®w. 
driven out, quickly ‘resumed production] Franc 
at the insistence of workers, even though to be re 
there was no method of paying them in licques 
sight. be a he 
The French, with their air force dis- ob. It s 
banded by the Germans, wanted a newffor the | 
air force immediately after France wasppilot, tl 
liberated. It had some trained aviators—jgound 
but no machines for them. So it used cap-} 1 d 
tured Nazi machines, also built more Nazi-} 
designed planes from the components the 
French factories had been making for the 
Nazis. Currently, the French air force} 
is flying the best German equipment. 
“That,” explains Clicques, “was the}oming 
best we could do; there hadn’t been any} ould 
new French designs to speak of during png lice 
the occupation and those French designs anythin; 
at the war’s outbreak had been long out-§ As a: 
moded by the war’s advances—just asfto have 
those American planes ‘at the beginning DCS an 
of the war were outmoded by the end of Pl-passe 
the war.” ger craf 
However, one of the first postwar tasks fnot disc 
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uNeed Tools, Equipment 


extra 
lidn’t 
; just 


of the French, insists Clicques, will be to 
rkersiget some new French-designed military 
enchfaircraft for its air forces, with what tools 
, 27-fand equipment and labor are available; 
avia-Ithereafter, it wants to build also an im- 
cnewfportant civilian aviation, including large 
volume of private flying. Clicques, how- 
es infever, speaks quite vaguely of the plans for 
wer; {this private flying; there is none in France 
were #l0w. 
ction] France’s whole industrial attitude seems 
ough}t0 be represented pretty well by that of 
m infClicques; and Clicques doesn’t seem to 
be a heavyweight for his very important 
dis-fiob. It seems that his chief qualifications 
newfor the job include that he was a prewar 
wasppilot, that he was active in the under- 
wrs—[gtound organization which harassed the 
cap-fNazis during the occupation—and that 
Jazi-fhe is a Socialist. 
Clicques, in an interview at the French 
ir ministry, made it quite clear that 
‘orce france would like to rebuild a powerful 
. fhir force and commercial air service, be- 
the oming a world air leader,—if Uncle Sam 
any {Would supply airplanes and manufactur- 
ringfng licenses and doesn’t want much of 
igns nything in return. 











out-§ As a starter, he said, France would like 
+ asft0 have some good American Douglas 
ning JVC3 and DC4 airliners, the two engined 


d of 2l-passenger and four-engined 48-passen- 
ger craft. She wants nice, shiny, new ones, 
not discarded army equipment. So would 





asks 
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Ruins of the huge Renault factory near Paris after being hit by Allied bombers. 
NEA photo 








most of the American domestic airlines. 
Also she would like to have licenses to 
make some American aircraft engines. 

One of the reasons for all the rush, of 
course, is the competition of the world 
air lines to get started on their postwar 
routes; those who get the equipment first, 
get the biggest jump on their competitors, 
and the French airlines would like to be 
out front, even over American lines, And 
the world air lines probably will control 
a large share of world trade. 

Clicques said a French mission already 
has visited the United States and Britain 
to get some new planes and engine manu- 
facturing licenses. But the negotiations 
bogged. 

“Why have they bogged down?” 
Clicques was asked. What concessions 
did the mission offer for the new ships— 
and a jump on the rest of the world in 
getting started? 

Clicques shrugged indefinitely, said he 
couldn’t discuss policy. 

He also dodged the question of whether 
France is willing, at the forthcoming in- 
ternational air conference at Montreal, to 
change her stand that virtually wrecked 
the Chicago World Air Conference. 
France just isn’t willing to swap use of air 
bases for planes, to trade use of bases 
throughout the world, for she has an 
edge on them. 

France’s political situation doesn’t look 
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good, either, for any solid postwar pros- 
perity; in Paris and Marseille, there seems 
to be a smoldering undercurrent, some- 
thing you.can’t put your fingers on but 
it’s there; and it gives one a distinct feel- 
ing that once the American troops leave 
France, things may begin to pop. 

Americans, by the way, aren’t popular 
in France, especially in South France. 
That’s partly because of jealousy of the 
better financial condition of the American 
troops and partly the result of air bomb- 
ings which caused many deaths and much 
destruction when the Allies sought to re- 
take France. 

When we visited Marseille, a kindly 
officer advised: 

“You'd better stay together in groups 
of three or four—and stay off the back 
streets at night; one American soldier got 
his throat cut here the other evening, and 
Americans aren’t popular.” 

All that might give you some idea of 
what’s in sight in France. 


Japanese Production Hit 
Hard in Last Year of War 


Information developed to date in the 
economic survey being taken by American 
experts under Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
indicate that Japanese productive capacity 
dropped sharply during the closing months 
of the war. 

According to a report prepared by the 
Tokyo government, coal production 
dropped from 50 million tons in 1944 to 
an indicated 38 million tons this year. 
In the same period production of refined 
oil slumped from 3,000,000 liters to 1,- 
200,000, while synthetic oil declined from 
90,000 kiloliters to 35,000 and alcohol 
production dropped from 1,000,000 to 
96,000 kiloliters. 

At the same time Japanese productive 
machinery is shown to have dwindled 
from a 1944 value of 600,000,000 yen to 
310,000,000. 

If the Japanese had been allowed to 
exploit fully the resources of the over- 
run countries and to harness the avail- 
able manpower, they could have been 
on the road to world domination, Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, director, Bureau of Mines, 
said in issuing two maps of Japan proper 
showing the location of important mines 
and industrial works. The maps reveal 
the magnitude of the network of mines 
and plants that helped Nippon to fight 
a long war, and the information on which 
they are based will be utilized by au- 
thorities of the United Nations in admin- 
istering the affairs of the Japanese em- 
pire. 

Japan proper contains a great variety 
of minerals, but the country is not ade- 
quately self-sufficient in any class to 
support the vast industrial state that had 
been established before and during the 
war, according to Dr. Sayers. 
















CAPACITY... 
17,” holes in steel 

SPEED... 
up to 5000 RPM 
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to put together a portable electric drill so it will drill 


It takes a lot of doing 


% inch holes in steel hour after hour, will run at speeds 
up to 5000 RPM without overheating, and will be COM- 
PACT and LIGHT in WEIGHT. 

At five vital spots in that drill, spinning shafts must 
be supported to carry the radial load of the motor arma- 
ture and the reducing gears. Add to this the heavy 
thrust load of the operator who “leans” on the work, 
and, don't forget, the allowable space is measured in 
small fractions of an inch. 


The space, weight, speed, load and lubricant reten- 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA FAFN ; ti 

















tion requirements dictate ball bearings. Performance 
data show conclusively the superiority of The Fafnir 
Balanced Design — larger balls and deeper races — for 
longer life and greater load capacity. Compactly de. 
signed grease seals and shields reduce maintenance 
to a minimum by keeping lubricant in the bearings, 
keeping dirt and dust out. 

If weight saving and continuous performance are 
“musts” in your product specifications, you will find 
it to your advantage to call in a Fafnir Field Engineer 
early. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 


Connecticut. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 








a DETROIT 


LIKE most of the other independent 
anufacturers, Studebaker is putting fin- 

ing touches on grandiose plans for 

ssenger car production over the next 
ew years and has initiated a program of 

16 million expenditures which will 

nge the complexion of virtually every 
epartment in the South Bend, Ind., 

lant. The goal is production of 300,- 

units annually. 

Principal phases of the expansion are 
ourfold: (1) Increased facilities through- 
but the plant to make possible a con- 
kistent assembly rate of just under one 
passenger car per minute, which involves 
the elimination of bottleneck depart- 
ents, these being the limiting factors 
n 1941 when production of a car a min- 
te could be maintained for only one 
hift on the assembly line because other 
partments required two shifts to keep 
p a float of parts; (2) tripling of commer- 
bial car and truck production; (3) instal- 
ation of batteries of high-speed semi- 
utomatic machining equipment, pat- 
emed after types used in machining of 
ircraft engine components; and (4) re- 

mption of foundry operations with new 
equipment considerably advanced over 
hny previously available, the gray iron 
foundry having been closed during the 
War. 








Speeds Work on Cylinder Blocks 


Among machining innovations is a 27- 
foot milling machine which performs 
multiple operations on cylinder blocks 
ormerly carried out at single stations. 
Blocks are loaded and clamped, valve 
side and bearing locks are rough and fin- 
sh milled; and blocks ejected, all auto- 
atically. On the crankshaft line is a 
ew grinder which simultaneously grinds 
hree of the four main bearings on the 
hampion engine, the oil seal diameter 
hnd gear fit, formerly five distinct op- 
prations. 
Precision boring of cylinder barrels 
ith carbide tools and new boring ma- 
hines will be instituted. New gear hob- 
arefing equipment will handle four cam- 
ind shafts at the same time. Cam grinders 
hutomatically index and precision grind 
eerPhafts. Flywheels will be plunge-cut by 
h new method carried over from aviation 
ain,fngine production. All grinders are be- 
ng equipped with new spindles which 
provide greater accuracy, less chatter 
knd lower upkeep. 

A special rotary-type grinder, with 
hree heads, has been installed to grind 
both top and bottom of clutch housings. 

ormer practice was to grind one side, 
ill the other, then repeat the operation 
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Studebaker spending $16 million on expansion, to make possi- 
ble sustained production of cars at rate of one a minute. Pon- 
tiac makes bodies on new models more resistant to corrosion. 
Henry Ford steps down again as president of motor company 


after the housing was reversed. Twenty- 
nine new spot welding machines carry 
attachments for precise adjustment of 
the depth of body and frame welds. 
Considerable rearrangement of plant 
equipment and departments has been 
necessary, All cast iron machining op- 
erations have been moved to a position 
nearer the foundry, requiring the re- 
routing of conveyor systems but reduc- 
ing the amount of handling of heavy 
parts. A new conveyor line has been in- 
stalled to transfer incoming frames from 
an unloading dock to the second floor of 
the assembly building, providing the 
means for carrying a moving float of 
frames and guarding against interruption 
to assembly operations by delayed ship- 
ments. On the final assembly line itself 
there is a new 1000-foot flush-floor con- 
veyor permitting the selection and re- 
moval of any car on the inspection line 
and eliminating the hazards of floor pro- 
tuberances such as chains, tracks, etc. 
All finish ovens in the body plant are be- 
ing fireproofed and air locks installed at 
the main entrance of the passenger car 
assembly building to cut off drafts. Six 
new 500-ton presses have been ordered 
for the body stamping plant. 
Studebaker officials credit the co-op- 


MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


eration of the Chicago Ordnance District 
and the pretermination agreement 
worked out with the district for the speed 
with which all military stocks were re- 
moved from the plant after termination 
of war contracts. By Sept. 18 all such 
stocks had been appraised and removed, 
less than 30 days after production on 
military trucks and a tracked personnel 
carrier was stopped. 

Terms of the agreement provided 
three classifications of military stocks— 
items to be scrapped, items to be re- 
tained by the company at a _ predeter- 
mined price, and items to be shipped to 
government warehouses. On V-J day, 
production ceased and an inventory of 
the three classifications started imme- 
diately, Ordnance officers verifying the 
count as it progressed and completing 
their work three days after the company 
inventory was concluded. Result was 
that all productive departments were 
cleared without delay and in a matter of 
weeks over 50 carloads of freight and 
45 truckloads of material had left the 
plant. Remaining work is largely cler- 
ical and should be wound up by Nov. 15. 

Meanwhile, Studebaker appears to 
have taken steps to anticipate possible 
production interruptions by labor trouble 
within its own plants, by negotiating a 
12-cent per hour increase in basic wage 
rates to offset partially the effect on 
take-home pay of a cutback to a 40-hour 
week. The Studebaker UAW-CIO local 
has taken pride in making this agree- 
ment and has made some scornful re- 
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OFF WITH THE OLD AND ON WITH THE NEW: The last of scores 

of tanks, which during the war ran up more than 500,000 test miles at 

the Packard Motor Car Co.’s proving ground near Utica, Mich., is driven 

from the test center’s 2¥2-mile concrete oval. 

Packard makes its appearance on the track since the grounds were 
leased to Chrysler Corp. for war use in January, 1942 
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terize the 1946 Pontiac. 


light of current interruptions. 
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COMING AT YOU SOON (UAW-CIO WILLING): Heavier bumpers, 
redesigned radiator grille and a score of mechanical refinements charac- 
While it was hoped originally to build 30,000 
over the next three months, this estimate has had to be revised in the 
First assemblies will be two-door sedans 
and coupes, with station wagons coming along in November, four-doors 
in December, and convertibles in January. Six branch plants, four of 
them new, eventually will be turning out Pontiacs for 3300 dealers 








marks to international officers of the 
union for their failure to assist the local 
in its negotiations. The terms of the pro- 
posal further offer to meet any advance 
beyond 12 cents an hour which might be 
put into effect by Detroit. 

While the wage increase may stall 
labor troubles at South Bend, it will not 
soothe the interruptions which scores of 
parts manufacturers and materials sup- 
pliers are experiencing, and in the end 
the Studebaker assembly line may be 
just as bad off as that of Ford’s which 
was stalled Sept. 14 after producing only 
2312 of a scheduled 6500 passenger cars 
by strike interruptions in plants of 16 
suppliers. 

Writing on the subject of plastics in 
automobiles, C. A. Scoglund of Stude- 
baker declares in the Plastics Reporter 
that “it is not economically practical to 
make the exterior panels of an automo- 
tive vehicle from plastic materials,” 
while “in the interior use of thermoplas- 
tic materials the automobile industry has 
a past history of failures.” Principal 
reason ascribed for these failures is that 
due consideration has not been given to 
the thermal distortion points and coef- 
ficients of thermal expansion of thermo- 
plastic materials. Conclusion of this en- 
gineer is that new automobiles will not 
differ substantially from present models 
in plastic components, with the possible 


exception of upholstery materials. 

Scanning mechanical refinements listed 
for 1946 Pontiac models reveals consid- 
erable attention directed toward making 
bodies more resistant to corrosion. Sills, 
doors and the undersides of floors are 
sprayed with a material (probably as- 
phalt-base paint) to give added protec- 
tion against corrosion. Additional clip 
retainers secure door-bottom weather 
strips. Chrome plated moldings now 
have stainless steel or brass base. Door 
sill plates are of aluminum, and durabil- 
ity of chrome plating has been doubled 
by increasing thickness of the plate. 

Piston pins are shot peened after final 
grinding and lapping. Manifold heat 
valve bushing has been changed to 
chrome-nickel stainless steel. Muffler 
has a thicker shell, and tailpipe is coated 
with aluminum inside and out for better 
resistance to corrosion. All attaching 
parts such as bolts, screws and nuts are 
zine plated, some with additional coating 
of organic material. 


Polished chrome hardware replaces 
plastic for interiors, and “fiddleback wal- 
nut” finish has been chosen for metal 
panels such as instrument control panels. 
Heavier bumpers, redesigned radiator 
grille, relocated parking lights are other 
features. 


Pontiac’s original plans called for pro- 
duction of 30,000 units over the balance 


of this year, but tieups resulting fro 
striking labor have thrown this figure oy 
the window. It was also planned ; 
start with only two-door models, static 
wagons coming along in November, fo 
door styles in December and convertible 
by January. Plant expansions, including | 
expenditure of $3 million on the found 
alone, are directed toward peak outp 
of 550,000 cars annually, which it ; 
hoped will be reached by mid-1946. 
Social aspects of changes wrought by 
the automobile in the period betweg 
the two world wars are examined in & 
tail in a handsome 48-page illustratej 
booklet, A Car Traveling People, just re 
leased by the Automobile Manufacture 
Association and written by Franklin \ 
Reck. It traces the changing trends i 
growth of cities since 1919, and poin 
to the highway and building construc 
tion programs necessary in the imm 
diate future, Likewise, Mr. Reck env 
merates changes in rural living condi 
tions, the creation of a tourist Saidhasti 
doing a $5 billion annual business and 4 
car selling and servicing industry witl 
yearly volume of $8.5 billion. Interest 
ing figures on automobile costs are pre 
sented, showing average cost in 1940 o 
only $9.10 per horsepower against $31.5 
in 1925, or 26 cents a pound against 
cents. Operating costs likewise drop 
50 per cent in the 15-year period. Copie 
of the study may be obtained from thg 
A.M.A. by addressing requests to New 
Center Building, Detroit 2. 


Henry Ford II Named President 


Elevation of Henry Ford II to presi; 
dency of the Ford Motor Co. and retire} 
ment of his grandfather marks the fina 
exit of the elder Ford from active par 
ticipation in the manufacture of moto 
cars. He was president from 1906 t 
1918, when his son, the late Edsel Fo 
took over the reins, and resumed the po 
in June, 1943, when Edsel died. Th 
younger Ford was elected a director i 
December, 1938, and executive vice pres 
ident in December, 1943. In additio 
to the two Fords, directors include Ben: 
son Ford, a brother of Henry II, H. H. 
Bennett, B. J. Craig, M. L. Bricker, R. R. 
Rausch and Frank Campsall. 


National public showings of Ford pas: 
senger car models, once slated for Sept. 
21, have been postponed indefinitely, 
along with any price announcement, 4! 
the result of crippling strikes closin 
down the Rouge plant. Calculation 
price according to OPA formulas may be 
upset entirely by further wage increases, 
if they should be granted. 


Meanwhile parts manufacturers are in 
a tizzy over the removal of price ceilings 
on parts going into original equipment 
and the retention of ceilings on identical 
parts for service and maintenance. The 
situation is not without its humorous as 
pects, since many manufacturers figure 
to lose money on original equipmen! 
parts and make up the loss on service 
business, an impossibility with ceilings 
kept on the latter. 
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against the ravages of time 


For countless ages, the Pyramids of Egypt have withstood the 
disintegrating forces of time and the elements. In comparison 

with the span of human life, the Pyramids are everlasting. 

In applications without number, Harper bolts, nuts and other 

fastenings resist rust, corrosion and other destructive 
conditions. Compared with assemblies they hold together.... 
or with common steel bolts . . . . Harper Fastenings are 

everlasting. 


everlasting fastenings 


Every Harper fastening is made of brass, bronze, copper, Monel 
metal, or stainless steel (none of common steel). Harper stocks 
include over 4360 items of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets, 
nails, and special fastenings. New stock items are being 
continually added. Special fastenings made to order quickly 
from large stocks of metal in bars, rod, wire, sheet and 
other basic forms. Write for 104 page, 4 color catalog. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher Street e Chicago 18, Illinois 


“BRANCH OFFICES: New Yerk City * Philadelphia * Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Cincinnati » Housten | 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


|. BRASS © BRONZES © COPPER » MONEL © STAINLESS 
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INGRAM 


R. F, Ingram has been appointed 
secretary and vice president, Landis Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. W. P. Lotz, east- 
ern sales manager, succeeds Mr. Ingram 
as general sales manager. 

—o— 

John S. King has been named acting 
manager, Railroad Division, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, succeeding the 
late C. H. Wilson. Arnold G. Brown, 
formerly assistant manager, Pump Divi- 
sion, succeeds Mr. King as manager of 
that division. 

ieee 

S, U. Shorey has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, plasticizers and resins 
sales, and B. B, Langton, assistant man- 
ager, intermediates sales, Organic Chem- 
ical Division, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, 

Dr. Charles A. Getz, vice president in 
charge of research, Cardox Corp., Chi- 
cago, has returned after a two months’ 
trip to Europe as one of a group of 
scientific consultants investigating Ger- 
man industry, 

William D. Meagher has been named 
factory superintendent and Carl C. Whit- 
comb, design and development engi- 
neer, Schelm Bros. Inc., East Peoria, 
Ill. Mr. Meagher formerly was with 
Operadio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
and Mr, Whitcomb previously had been 
associated with Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Peoria, IIl. 

—o— 

W. S. O'Connor has been named 
national field sales manager to assist 
L. L. Corcoran, sales manager, United 
States Gauge Co., New York. H. M. 
Bear succeeds Mr. O'Connor as district 
manager of the sales territory served 
by the New York office. A. E. LeVan 
is head of research and development. 

—o— 

Earl B. Pridmore recently became 
associated with International Molding 
Machine Co., Chicago, as plant superin- 
tendent in charge of production. Mr. 
Pridmore attended Massachusetts In- 
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JOHN GRAHAM 


stitute of Technology, and previously 
had been associated with General Mo- 
tors Corp., with the Pontiac Division 
in Detroit, and the Buick Division in 
Chicago. 

—()-— 

John Graham has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of sales, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. R. F. Curtis, for- 
merly assistant manager, Manufacturers 
Products Division, has been named man- 
ager of that division, succeeding Mr. 
Graham. Norman Sted, formerly in 
Cleveland district sales, has been named 
assistant manager under Mr. Curtis. J. H. 
Vail has been appointed assistant director 
of industrial relations, being transferred 
to the Cleveland office from the com- 
pany’s Duluth, Minn., works, where he 
has been «nnervisor ef industrial rela- 
tions, C. N. Schmidt has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager. Wilmer H. 
Cordes relinquishes that position to de- 
vote full attention to his duties as man- 
ager of sales research, development and 
promotion, 

—()-—- 

George Fobian has been elected presi- 
dent, Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, succeed- 
ing the late Harry M. Swigart. 

—()— 

Harley C. Lee has rejoined Basic Re- 
fractories Inc., Cleveland, as vice presi- 
dent and technical director after having 
been in charge of the technical depart- 
ment of the company’s former subsid-«, 
iary, Basic Magnesium Inc. 

-—-0-—— 

William C. Simpson, associated with 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., since 
1934, has been named manager of sales, 
Lukenweld Inc., a subsidiary, Mr. Simp- 
son had been manager of direct sales, 
Lukens Steel Co., since 1943, and previ-. 
ous to that was manager of the Pitts- 
burgh sales office. 

eS ae 

Wilfrid Mavor has returned to Ferro 
Enamel Corp., Cleveland, after a five- 
year leave of absence during which time 
he served as brigadier with the Canadian 
army in the capacity of deputy master 





W. J. DAVIDSON 


general of ordnance. He has resumed his 
duties as vice president in charge of 
foreign activities and he also is a director 
of the corporation. 


—()-— 


W. J. Davidson will be administra- 
tive engineer for the new General Mo- 
tors’ Technical Center, Detroit. Col. 
A. J. Schamehorn has been named as- 
sistant administrative engineer. Lyle 
A. Walsh will be manager of operations 
of the advanced engineering section of 
the center. C. F. Kettering, B. D. Kun- 
kle and H. J. Earl will direct the re- 
search laboratories, process development 
and styling sections respectively, 

eine 

B. W. Crenshaw has been appointed 
sales representative with headquarters in 
St. Louis, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Crenshaw has been connected with 
the company since 1941 as works engi- 
neer and as assistant works manager. 

we. 

Frans Wethly recently was appointed 
a vice president, Wilputte. Coke Oven 
Corp., New York. 

—_—O0— 

Robert O. Brannan has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales and 
purchases, Cleveland Steel Barrel Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Brannan has been asso- 
ciated with the company for the past 
eight years and has served as sales man- 
ager for the past three years. 

= ()—— 

Frank E. Walling, acting manager, 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
named president and general manager of 
that division. Mr. Walling has been 
associated with the Lewis Foundry & 
Machine Division since 1941, first as as- 
sistant to the manager, then as vice 
president in charge of operations. 

Oscar Misss has been named district 
manager, Industrial Rubber Products Di- 
vision, Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Nuss will serve the southern Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico and Arizona areas 
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with headquarters in Los Angeles. Walter 
B, Chick also has been appointed a dis- 
trict manager of that division and will 
serve the northwest Pacific coast area 
with offices in San Francisco. 

—_—O— 

Lt. Comdr. Allan M. Johnson, USNR, 
who spent the past four and one-half 
years in the service, has returned to 
his former duties in the Philadelphia 
office of Debevoise-Anderson Co. 

—o— 

Leonard C. Doolittle has been ap- 
pointed industrial hose sales engineer, 
Weatherhead Co. of Cleveland. Mr. 
Doolittle has returned from three years 
of service with the Army Air Forces 
where he served as a major. Before en- 
tering the service, Mr. Doolittle was di- 
vision sales manager, Gates Rubber Co. 

—_—O— 

Robert H, Boyer recently joined the 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland as sales 
engineer in its Brush Division. In his 
most recent position before joining the 
Osborn company, Mr. Boyer was en- 
gaged in the inspection of precision 
equipment used in Bullard Co.’s manu- 
facturing operations. 

cae? , Some 

Herman H. Pancake, sales engineer, 
has been named manager of mine car 
sales, American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York. He succeeds J. L. McDowell who 
recently retired, 

—o— 

Ernest Koyle has been appointed De- 
troit district metallurgist, Steel & Tube 
Division, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. Mr. Koyle has for the past 
14 years been in the metallurgical de- 
partment, Timken Steel & Tube Divi- 
sion, specializing in automotive alloy 
steels, 

B. K. Wickstrum recently was ap- 
pointed midwestern sales manager with 
headquarters in Chicago, for the Light- 
ing Division, Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 

ae, ay 

W. E. Stadel and M. W. Woodruff 
have been added to the engineering 
staff of the George L. Nankervis Co., 
Detroit, manufacturer and distributor of 
plating and metal-finishing equipment. 

— 

Dr. Harry G. Mitchell has rejoined 
Speer Carbon Co. and its affiliate Inter- 
national Graphite & Electrode Corp., St. 
Marys, Pa., as advertising manager. 

—0N-— 

Howard F. MacMillin has become as- 
sociated with Arthur D. Little Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. MacMillin formerly 
was president and general manager, Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. 

—(— 
Felix Doran Jr., has returned as gen- 


eral manager, Fleet Division, General, 


Motors Corp., Detroit, after two and a 
half years’ service as a lieutenant colonel 
of ordnance. He was stationed at the 
Rock Island arsenal. W. L. Shaftner, 
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who has been acting general manager, 
resumes his position as director of na- 
tional users’ sales. 

a , a 

Kenneth Campbell, San Francisco, has 
been appointed manager, foreign com- 
merce department, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, effective Oct. 15. He 
succeeds Edward L. Bacher who resigned 
several months ago. 

—()—— 

Edward de Luca recently became as- 
sociated with Machine & Tool Design- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, as field represen- 
tative in the South. He will have head- 
quarters in Jacksonville, Fla. 

—O— 

A. L, Campbell has been appointed 
manager of the Eastern Division, Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steei Co., with head- 
quarters at Neville Island, Pa. 

| 

Robert A. Craig has been appointed 
treasurer, Sikes Co. Inc., Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding Francis A. Bacon, who recently 
was elected president. 

— 

Paul B. Bernhardt, former sales engi- 
neer, Wales-Strippit Corp., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has been appointed west- 
ern New York representative, Adjusta- 
Post Co, 

—1{)---- 

R. L. Cain has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He joined the 
company in 1942 as assistant to the di- 
rector of sales. 

—()--— 

Lt. Col. C. F. Wiley has returned to 
his post as secretary, Thomas Machine 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, following retire- 
ment from the Army. 

— 


H. J. Armot has been appointed vice 
president in charge of production, Pipe & 
Tube Products Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
He formerly was plant manager of the 
company’s Reading, Pa., works. 

—j— 

J. H. Edmonds, general manager, Leb- 

anon, Pa., plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., 





W. R. PENMAN 





is retiring and Walter R. Penman, for- 
merly assistant general manager, suc- 
ceeds him. Mr. Penman’s entire indus- 
trial career has been with Bethlehem 
Steel, entering the employ of the com- 
pany at Lebanon in 1919. He has been 
assistant general manager since 1940. 
Mr. Edmonds has been general manager 
at Lebanon since 1928, and connected 
with Bethlehem Steel since 1907. Rob- 
ert L. Riley, assistant faetory superin- 
tendent and superintendent of the Beth- 
lehem-Lebanon Forge Co. during the 
war, succeeds Mr. Penman as assistant 
general manager. 
er, cone 

George M. Ryerson has been appoint- 
ed regional sales manager, Plomb Tool 
Co., Los Angeles, for the Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana area. He will have 
headquarters in Detroit. 

—O— 

F. D. Haberkorn has been named 
manager, Sales Training Division, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Til. J. W. 
Mohler, district representative in the 
Dallas, Tex., and New Mexico territory, 
succeeds Mr, Haberkorn as assistant sales 
manager of the Central Division. 

—_— 

N. A. Doolittle, Tulsa, Okla., has been 
named _ representative in Oklahoma, 
southern Kansas, and southwestern Mis- 
souri, Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee. 
W. W. Swan, New Orleans, La., has been 
assigned several counties in southeastern 
Texas in addition to the states of Louisi- 
ana, Alabama and Mississippi which he 
has been covering. 

—o— 


Gordon P. Reif has been appointed 
vice president, sales; Guy W. Allis, 
vice president in charge of the Rich- 
mond, Ind., plant; and Joseph Stross. 
vice president, purchasing, Metal Spe- 
cialty Co., Cincinnati. Harry M. For- 
man has been named controller. 


——)— 
R. H. Khuen, formerly sales manager, 
Powdered Metal Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, has formed his own com- 





R. H. KHUEN 
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DONALD WILLIAMS 


Who recently was named general sales mana- 
ger, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., and 
noted in STEEL, Sept. 17 issue, p. 99. 


pany, Richard H. Khuen Associates, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


—_ = 


Walter H. Hallerberg, Master Sypecial- 
ties Co., Chicago, was elected a director, 
Chicago Control, Controllers Institute 
of America, at its recent annual meet- 
ing, 

= 

Sterling Smith has resigned as man- 
ager of the Refrigeration Division, Mills 
Industries Inc., Chicago. Before be- 
coming associated with that company a 
year ago, Mr. Smith served for three 
years as chief, Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Section, War Production 
Board, Washington. 

-——{h—- 

Prof. Raymond E, Kirk, head of the 
Department of Chemistry, and dean of 
the Graduate School, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, N, Y., is chairman-elect, 
New York section, American Chemical 
Society, New York. 

— 

W. H. Spooner, previously New Eng- 
land district sales manager, Central Iron 
& Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been 
named sales manager of the New York 
district. Fred L. Steuber, district sales 
manager, Philadelphia, for the past four 
years has been purchasing agent, Heat 


N. B. WILLIAMS ~ 


Who recently was appointed superintendent 
Cleveland plant, United Tube Corp. of Ohio, 
as noted in STEEL, Sept. 24 issue, p. 104. 


Transfer Products Inc., New York, and 
prior to that time was with Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp, in Philadelphia. E. S. 
Webster, district sales manager with 
offices in Richmond, Va., will be in 
charge of both the Baltimore and Rich- 
mond offices. R. T. Kilduff has been 
promoted to district office work and 
will have headquarters in Baltimore. 
W. A, Hill has been promoted from 
the general sales department to district 
sales manager at Boston. Kenneth M. 
Rhoads will cover the central section of 
Pennsylvania from the Harrisburg of- 
fices of the company. 

—-Q-——— 

J. Herbert Lund, formerly sales man- 
ager, Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed sales manager, Troy 
Laundry Machinery Division, American 
Machine & Metals Inc., East Moline, IIl, 

—-—Y— 


Harry P. Barrand has been elected a 
vice president and director, Hanson- 
Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 

—O— 

Oliver E. Nelson, former export man- 
ager, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
a division of Olin Industries Inc., has 
been appointed general manager of the 





A. M. WRIGHT 


Who is assistant general manager, Chandler. 
Evans Corp., West Hartford, Conn., as noted 
in STEEL, Sept. 17 issue, p. 101. 


corporation’s new Export Division. Head- 
quarters will be maintained at the Win- 
chester division’s home office, New 
Haven, Conn. 

—, 

John S. Hutchins has been elected 
president, Ramapo Ajax Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., New York. Mr. 
Hutchins became sales manager in 1941 
and was made executive vice president in 
October, 1944. He succeeds J. Brookes 
Spencer who served as president of the 
division since 1936 and who is a vice 
president of American Brake Shoe. 


—O— 


Joseph Edie has been named branch 
manager at Indianapolis, Jessop Steel 
Co., Washington, Pa. Mr. Edie former- 
ly was the company’s sales representa- 
tive in Cleveland. 

—o— 

Riley R. Clark has been named su- 
pervisor of wage and salary administra- 
tion, Chicago district industrial rela- 
tions department, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. He is succeeded at South works 
by J. J. Morrissey, formerly assistant to 
division superintendent of steel produc- 
tion in charge of personnel. Porter R. 
Wray has been appointed alloy metallur- 
gical engineer, Pittsburgh. 





OBITUARIES... 


Maxwell G. Tielke, president, Crucible 
Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, died at his 
home in Lakewood, O., Sept. 19. He 
became an executive of the casting com- 
pany in 1912. 

—O—— 

Franklin T. Woodward, 63, consulting 
patent attorney, Western Electric Co., 
New York, died Sept. 18 in that city. 

—~o— 
W. Harry Blocksidge, 67, chief metal- 


lurgist, H. J. Williams & Co., Buffalo, 
died Sept. 15 in that city. 
_—)— 

Guy C. Chamberlain, 65, refrigeration 
engineer, Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp., Harrison, N. J., died Sept. 22 
at his home in South Orange, N. J. 

— ; 


Arthur E. Quere, A. E. Quere Co., 
Cleveland, died recently in that city. 
The Quere company is sales agent in 
the states of Ohio, Kentucky and In- 
diana for the Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


y 


Victor J. Hanlon, 60, vice president 
and treasurer, Hanlon Scrap Iron Works, 
died recently in Rochester, N. Y. 

—j-—— 

George W. Lentz, originator and pat- 
entee of the Bonnot-Lentz billeteer and 
associated with the Bonnot Co., Canton, 
O., for the past 17 years, died Sept. 19. 

—o— 

Eugene C. Batchelar, 64, a director 
and for 36 years manager, Pittsburgh 
district office, Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, died recent- 
ly in a Pittsburgh hospital. 
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Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
now has 265 industrial plants 
in West. Six hundred thou- 
sand machine tools will be 
made available soon. Govern- 
ment agencies oufline plans 
for selling surplus 


SAN FRANCISCO 

WITH more than a month of peace- 
time behind them, West Coast business- 
men and industrialists are becoming 
anxious for progress on surplus property 
disposal. 

Basically, of course, at stake is the 
future of the big war plants, such as the 
Geneva steel plant, the Basic Magnesium 
mill at Las Vegas and the Pacific North- 
west aluminum plants. Much of the 
western industrialization hopes rest on 
what is done with these wartime facili- 
ties. 

However, the problem of sifting the 
mountainous masses of surplus materials 
into the civilian economy is only slight- 
ly less important. Up to now there has 
been only a trickle of such goods. 

Recently in San Francisco nine gov- 
ernment agencies outlined for the first 
time their part in disposing of the war 
stockpiles. They promised that activity 
will be increased soon, although they 
warned that 12 to 15 years may be re- 
quired before the program is completed. 

Of the nine agencies represented at 
the meeting, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. holds the most important assign- 
ment. It has the task of disposing of 
capital and producer goods, such as pro- 
duction machinery, machine tools, raw 
materials and finished products, com- 
munications equipment, aircraft and 
railroad equipment and industrial plants 
and other industrial real estate. 

RFC spokesmen at the meeting pre- 
dicted 600,000 machine tools would be 
available soon for sale, and said that by 
mid-November the RFC expects its sur- 
plus inventory to increase to $60 million. 
At present it is about $10 million. 

The RFC now has approximately 265 
industrial plants in the West, at least 60 
per cent of them in California. It ex- 
pects to put them up for sale in the near 
future. 

In disposing of materials, tools and 
the like, the RFC will sell to individuals, 
large and small businesses on a price tag 
basis. It will negotiate on lower prices 
for sales of materials in quantity. 

The OPA’s role will be that of polic- 
ing the pricing of surplus items being 
offered for resale. The agency also will 


govern the prices put on such articles 
by purchasers in disposal to the general 
public. 
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Surplus Property Disposal Slow 








PLAN WESTERN RECONVERSION: 


ment problems. 





Left to right: Gov. Mon C, Wallgren of Washington; 
Richard Neustadt, regional director, Social Security Board; Attorney 
General Bob Kenney; Roger Lapham, mayor of San Francisco. NEA photo 


Pacific Coast states officials meet 
at San Francisco in a series of conferences on reconversion and employ- 











Southern California Still Needs Workers 
Despite Large Pool of Displaced Labor 


LOS ANGELES 

SOUTHERN California’s industrial re- 
conversion is a moving picture showing 
changes that, in varying degrees, are 
typical of postwar readjustments taking 
place in other sections. 

Activities of management, labor and 
government, each with a program keyed 
to the unavoidably diverse interests of 
these time-defined groups, make up the 
picture. 

Management’s fundamental need is 
one of release of men and materials from 
waitime controls, many of which con- 
tinue to operate in the form of price ceil- 
ings, material segregation and allocation, 
retention of manpower by the military 
and other limiting rules. 

Labor’s announced aims also are basic 
—more wages for less work to achieve 
what is termed the “cost-of-living scale.” 

The goal of government is not defin- 
able in such simple terms. While it is 
contended that supply and demand must 
be guided so as to bring delivery of 
goods to consumers at noninflationary 
prices, the method of arriving at a fair 
compromise between management and 
labor so as to make such distribution pos- 
sible has not been clearly set forth. 

According to USES figures, some 55,- 
050 workers in all categories still are 


needed to prevent serious bottlenecks in 
peacetime production advances. In ad- 
dition, government establishments report 
difficulty in maintaining shipping sched- 
ules to overseas forces because of lack 
of workers. 

Meanwhile, there exists a labor pooi of 
143,000 workers in Southern California 
composed of workers separated from jobs 
voluntarily or involuntarily since the 
wars end. A few of these, but only a 
few, have left the area. Others have ac- 
cepted jobs.. The majority, however, 
continue to shop around, hesitating to 
take new offerings. 

Government officials are predicting 
that employment in durable goods in- 
dustries will not reach prewar levels until 
about February, 1946. This refers spe- 
‘cifically to steel products, automobile and 


truck assembly operations, household 
equipment, communications apparatus 
and furniture. 


Construction approaching peak propor- 
tions is not expected before next spring. 
In canning and other food processing ac- 
tivities, overall employment has increased 
25 per cent since 1940. Higher con- 
sumer demand coupled with continuing 
government procurement are expected to 
keep average employment in this field 
at or above the augmented level. 

















WING TIPS 


Efficiency of airplane controls increased by American Steel 
& Wire Co.’s newly developed cable which expands and con- 


tracts at about the same rate as the frame of the plane. 


De- 


velopment banishes number of engineering difficulties 


AIRPLANES of the future are going 
to have more flexible and _ efficient 
“muscles” as the result of a development 
perfected by the American Steel & Wire 
Co., subsidiary, United States Steel Corp. 
The “muscles” of all planes are thin steel 
cables made up of fine wires which en- 
able the pilot to manipulate the rudder 
and ailerons of his ship. 

The newly-developed cable performs 
the same functions as former types and 
banishes a number of aircraft engineering 
difficulties in one sweeping stroke by 
having the ability to expand and contract 
in varying temperatures at almost the 
same rate as duralumin. The virtual 
elimination of this discrepancy between 
the two metals has done away with special 
compensating devices and at the same 
time has contributed to the efficiency of 
both the pilot and his plane. 

Because they are concealed beneath the 
skin of the plane, control cables are often 
overlooked by the casual observer. How- 
ever, their importance cannot be minim- 
ized and they represent one of the many 
uses of steel in aircraft. , 

For the most part these cables have 
been made of plain carbon steel, although 
in some applications where extreme cor- 
rosion or temperature factors must be 
overcome, stainless was used. Steel is the 
only material which has sufficient tensile 
strength and the ability satisfactorily to 


resist wear at points of contact with 
pulleys to perform this vital task. How- 
ever, steel has a different coefficient of 
expansion than has duralumin, of which 
the frame of a plane is constructed. The 
result is that when a plane passes from 
temperatures at ground level to the sub- 
zero temperatures of high altitudes, the 
frame contracts to a greater degree than 
the ordinary control cables thus creating 
slackness in the cables and sluggish con- 
trol of the ship. In passing from a tem- 
perature of 70°F to —70°F, for instance, 
in a running length of 70 ft the airframe 
of a plane will contract approximately 
%4 in. more than the carbon steel control 
cable. Failure to compensate for the vary. 
ing cable lengths assumes tremendous im- 
portance when it is considered that a B- 
17 Flying Fortress contains 3000 feet of 
control cables, while the new giant B-29 
Superforts have considerably more spread- 
ing to all parts of the ship. This dis- 
crepancy had to be overcome by the use 
of temperature compensating devices in 
the control system which automatically 
took up the slack, However, these devices 
created added weight to the plane and 
their delicate and complicated construc- 
tion demanded frequent servicing and at- 
tention, which were not always available 
in some areas. 

The steel in the new control cables is 
a high nickel manganese alloy formerly 





to the public. 








WRAP IT UP? The Piper Cub is viewed by curious prospective buyers at 
Mandel Bros., Chicago department store which is offering the light plane 


Purchase price of $2010 includes 8 hours of basic in- 
struction. NEA photo 














used for making hold-down devices for 
aluminum housings. Because of the spe- 
cial analysis of the material, it requires 
an entirely different practice in wire draw- 
ing technique to effect utilization of its 
maximum beneficial properties. Only after 
many months of work and experimenta- 
tion was production of the material made 
possible through development of these 
drawing procedures, together with special 
closely-controlled heat treatments, 

All types of aircraft control cables are 
being produced from the new material 
in American Steel & Wire plants. They 
range from a single strand of 7 wires, 
where a degree of rigidity is desired, to 
7 strands of 19 wires each—a total of 133 
fine wires—where a maximum of flexibil- 
ity is demanded. Sizes range from 1/32 in. 
to % in. diameter. 

The net results are not only consider- 
able weight savings due to the elimination 
of the compensating equipment, but more 
satisfactory and efficient handling of the 
plane by the assurance of constant ten- 
sion. The development has removed the 
necessity for extreme rigging tensions, 
which in many cases increase the friction 
losses in the system to a point where ac- 
tual control of the plane imposes pilot 
fatigue more rapidly than is justifiable. 


Curtiss-Wright Facilities 
Are Being Consolidated 


Further consolidation of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. manufacturing facilities in its Air- 
plane Division and a realignment of cer- 
tain key corporation executives has been 
announced by G. W. Vaughan, president. 

The first of these moves called for the 
closing of the Airplane Division plants at 
Buffalo upon the completion of current 
commercial contracts for the CW-20 Com- 
mando transport being produced there 
and the transfer of headquarters, such 
key personnel and manufacturing facilities 
as are necessary, to its Columbus, O., 
plant early next year, provided that proper 
arrangements can be made with the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for the utilization of 
that facility. 

The following changes, affecting cer- 
tain key corporation executives, were an- 
nounced by Mr. Vaughan: 

Robert L. Earle, vice president, has 
been placed in complete charge of the 
Airplane Division as well as the Propeller 
Division of which he has been general 
manager since 1938. He joined Curtiss- 
Wright in 1929, became Washington 
representative in 1933, was made assist- 
ant to the general manager of the Air- 
plane Division’s plant in Buffalo in 1937, 
and became a vice president of the cor- 
poration in 1939. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1941, 

Burdette S. Wright, vice president in 
charge of the Airplane Division since 
1940, will move from Buffalo to the com- 
pany headquarters office in New York to 
assist in reconversion. He joined the or- 
ganization in 1928 as manager of the 
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These are the lasting benefits your specific grades of Armco Stainless can Rolling Mill Company, 2801 











customers get from products made for your new products. The Ameri- _—_ Curtis Street, Middltown, Ohio, 
of AxMco Stainless. They mean more A FEW PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ARMCO STAINLESS 
sales for you—and more satisfied 
customers. pee eer, Ultimate Tensile Yield Strength Scaling 
Yet sales-appeal is not the only ad- Strength, psi.* psi. (.2 %) Temp. °F. 
vantage you get from ARMCo Stain- 17-7 (Type 301) 110,000 40,000 1600 
less Steels. They are easy to fabricate. 18-8 (Type 302) 90,000 35,000 1650 
They form readily and can be drawn 18-8 (Type 304) 85,000 35,000 1650 
as much as 50% without rupturing. aan pt om pr pete perpen a 
: PR eg <i - o (Type ' " 
ss gas or sg tric welding meth 25-12 tType 309) 55.008 hee 2000 
hap dd ae \ 18-10 Ti (Type 321) 90,000 35,000 1650 
Write us for more information on 18-10 Cb (Type 347) 90,000 40,000 1650 
13 (Type 410) 65,000 35,000 1250 
17 (Type 430) 75,000 45,000 1550 
27 (Type 446) 80,000 50,000 2000 i 

















*ARMCO High Tensile Stainless Steel meets specifications requiring yield strengths as high as 
140,000 psi. cand tensile strengths up te 185,000 psi. min. 
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WING TIPS 














CIVILIAN PLANE: First Aeronca Champion postwar civilian airplane comes 

off the assembly line at Middletown, O. Plane is a tandem two-seater, has 

a cruising speed of 90 miles an hour, landing speed of 38 miles an hour, 
cruising range of 270 miles, and costs $2095. NEA photo 








Washington office of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., and became vice- 
president of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. in 
1929, general manager of the company’s 
Buffalo plant in 1936, and general man- 
ager of the entire Airplane Division in 
July, 1940. 

G. M. Williams, senior vice president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. and executive 
vice president, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., came with the organization on a 
war-time basis in 1943. He has been on 
leave of absence as president of the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co. since December, 1941, and 
will return to that company about Nov. 1. 

F. H. Harrison, vice president, has 
been named general manager of the Air- 
plane Division, Mr. Harrison had been 
borrowed from International Harvester 
Corp. for the wartime period. 

The proposed move to Columbus was 
decided upon after the careful considera- 
tion of all factors involved, Mr. Vaughan 
stated. Among the major points favoring 
the move were: 1. Location of Columbus 
plant in the interior of the United States. 
2. Adaptability of Columbus plant to 
either a small or large operation, 3. Better 
year-round weather conditions. 4. Overall 
economy of operation at Columbus. 

Mr. Vaughan stated that the consolida- 
tion of facilities and reassignment of 
executive duties were part of an overall 
corporate plan to convert as rapidly as 
practical to an economic basis consistent 
with peacetime requirements. 


SAE’s New Board To Plan 
For Peacetime Activities 


Effective operation of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers war engineering 
board which co-operatively tackled over 
1400 essential wartime engineering proj- 


ects and brought most of them to a 
successful conclusion has been recog- 
nized by the organization of a new 
SAE technical board to co-ordinate and 
supervise all technical committee ac- 
tivities of the society and to convert the 
war engineering program to peacetime 
service of industry and government, The 
war engineering board still functions 
and will continue until the official end 
of the war, but the new technical board’ 
anticipates the termination of its func- 
tions. 

The new board comprises three groups 
of eight engineers each, serving for terms 
of one, two and three years each, be- 
ginning next January. Each succeeding 
January eight new members will be ap- 
pointed. L. R. Buckendale, engineering 
vice president of Timken-Detroit Axle, 
is chairman and will serve for a three- 
year term. J. M. Crawford, Chevrolet 
chief engineer and SAE president, is an 
ex-officio member. 

Serving for three-year terms, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Buckendale: B. B, Bachman, 
engineering vice president, Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa., G. W. Laurie, automotive 
transportation manager, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Philadelphia; William Little- 
wood, engineering vice president, Amer- 
ican Airlines Inc., Jackson Heights, N. 
Y.; R. H, McCarroll, executive engineer, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; Del- 
mar G. Roos, engineering vice president, 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, O.; 
C. G. A. Rosen, research director, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; and J. C. 
Zeder, chairman of the engineering 
board, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

For two-year terms: A. T. Colwell, 
vice president, Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland; R. E. Cole, engineering vice 
president, Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 


Ind.; J. H, Hunt, director, new devices 
section, General Motors Corp., Detroit; 
R. D. Kelly, superintendent of develop. 
ment, United Air Lines Inc., Chicago; 
C. R. Paton, director of automotive engi- 
neering, Packard Motor Car Co., Toledo; 
A. W. Scarratt, engineering vice presi- 
dent, International Harvester Co., Chica- 
go; Mac Short, vice president, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif.; and 
T. C. Smith, automotive engineer, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York. 

For one-year terms: D. P. Barnard, 
associate research director, Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) Whiting, Ind.; Rex B. 
Beisel, general manager, Chance Vought 
Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp., 
Stratford, Conn.; R. M. Hazen, chief 
engineer, Allison Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Indianapolis; Erle Martin, 
engineering manager, Hamilton Standard 
Propellers Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn.; Arthur 
Nutt, director of aircraft engineering, 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit; L. S. 
Pfost, chief engineer, tractor division, 
Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis.; R. R, 
Teetor, engineering vice president, Per- 
fect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind.; and 
R. W. Young, chief engineer, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

From this imposing list of automotive 
and aircraft engineering experts, a tem- 
porary executive committee has been 
named including Messrs. Buckendale, 
chairman, Bachman, Hunt, Littlewood, 
McCarroll and Zeder. First meeting of 
the entire board was held in Detroit 
Sept, 11, with 21 of the group present. 
R. C. Sackett is permanent secretary of 


the board. 


ATSC Seeks To Reduce 
Airplane Fire Hazards 


Airplane safety, both military and civil, 
will be materially increased as a result 
of experiments on fire hazards being con- 
ducted at the Air Technical Service 
Command headquarters, Wright Field, O. 

To prevent fire hazards in engine 
nacelles, the ATSC Engineering Division 
is conducting experiments in its power 
plant laboratory to test the compara- 
tive fire resistance of all types of fuel 
and oil hoses and lines forward of the 
fire wall, and of all equipment in the 
accessories section of the nacelles. 

The experiments seek to discover how 
to prevent fire hazards while the plane 
is in the air and to develop new equip- 
ment and materiel which will with- 
stand the intense heat of such a fire long 
enough for the fire to be extinguished 
before it can spread and cause an ex- 
plosion. 

One of the practical results of the tests 
is the development of a special aircraft 
hose which will withstand the intense 
heat for a period of 30 minutes or more, 
as against the 3-minute period of previ- 
ous hoses. 
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HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


In addition to hydraulic 
cylinders, Weatherhead 
plants make all types of 
fittings, valves, hose lines 
and other parts for these 
industries: 


AUTOMOTIVE 
* 
REFRIGERATION 
* 
RAILROAD 
* 
MARINE 
* 


FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


* 
ROAD MACHINERY 
DIESEL 
* 
L. P. GAS 
* 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS 


ae —_ | Weatherhead’s reputation for hydraulic cylinders is 
based on the many fine improvements that have been 


developed by our engineering, laboratory and fteld- 

We a f h Ee r h e a d testing staffs. We specialize in cylinders designed for 
special purposes and have made scores of different 
ie Retana oraeac on Regent ch Ramage dete types for use in dozens of different fields. Consult us 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario about your problem. For information or literature 

write or phone any Weatherhead branch office. 
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Steel Company - 
Plans Center 


For Research 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
places $2 million laboratory 
first on its peacetime expan- 
sion program 


TO CARRY industrial science deeper 
into the service of postwar living, Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has placed 
first on its peacetime expansion program 
the immediate erection of a $2 million 
laboratory and experimental center at 
its headquarters plant, Brackenridge, Pa. 

With the new facilities, an enlarged 
and intensified program of fundamental 
and applied research will be brought to 
bear on the highly specialized stainless, 
magnetic, valve, tool, and other com- 
plex steels produced by the company. 
These are the steels which have led the 
technological advance of industry. 

In addition, new and improved fabri- 
cating techniques will be developed, to 
bring increased aid to manufacturers of 
appliances and equipment used in Amer- 
ican homes, businesses and industries. 

Complete air conditioning, including 
elimination of dust by electrostatic pre- 
cipitation, will safeguard delicate scien- 
tific instruments and complex experi- 
ments. The structure is of steel frame 
and brick design, with double insulat- 
ing glass windows. The main two-story- 
and-penthouse building is extended by 
a one-story furnace section, containing 
melting and make-up floors, annealing 
and melting furnaces, and pickling equip- 
ment, for experimental work. 


Form Instrument Society 
Of America in Pittsburgh 


Instrument engineers and laboratory 
technicians recently organized the In- 
strument Society of America. 

Albert F. Sperry, Chicago, was elect- 
ed national president of the new society; 
Carl Kayan, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, Columbia University, New 
York, vice president; Richard Rimbach, 
Pittsburgh, secretary; and Clarke E. Fry, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, 
treasurer. 


Continental Plans Big Can 
Plant ot Weirton, W. Va. 


Continental Can Co., plans to erect one 
of the largest canmaking plants in the 
country near Weirton, W. Va., on prop- 
erty acquired from the Weirton Steel Co, 
It will specialize in general line can manu- 
facture. 
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bearing rollers. 








LCL CONTAINER: Developed by Reynolds Metals Co., this Icl container 
of aircraft aluminum is shown mounted on a trailer frame. 
is parked alongside dock or flat car, the container and contents are 
easily shifted on or off with the aid of built-in hydraulic jacks and ball- 
Used with a delivery service similar to Railway Express, 
the containers make possible door-to-door deliveries on one-half box car 
shipments with no intermediate handling of the contents required 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Stokes Industries Inc. and Sebastian 
Lathe Co., Covington, Ky., have been 
bought by D. C. Morrison, formerly pres- 
ident and general manager of both com- 
panies, and will be operated as D. C. 
Morrison Co. 

—()—-— 

Detroit White Lead Works, Detroit, 
has changed its corporate name to Rogers 
Paint Products Inc. 

—O—- 

Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
will soon open a $1,750,000 foundry at 
Brantford, Ont., according to E. G. 
Burgess, vice president, who also fore- 
cast full production for the company’s 
Canadian plants in the next two years. 

—--- 

National Bureau of Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, has approved 
for promulgation revision of Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R169-37, Ma- 
chine, Carriage and Lag Bolts, effective 
Oct. 1, 1945, to be known as R169-45. 
The new list contains additional listing 
and further simplifications to aid pur- 
chasers in selecting stock-available sizes. 
Copies are now obtainable on request. 

ee 

Massillon Aluminum Co., Massillon, O., 
has purchased from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. the Defense Plant Corp. 
plant in Massillon originally built for 


Canton Drop Forge Co. and later re- 

constructed for the Hoover Co. The 

new plant covers 18 acres and will be 

used by Massillon Aluminum to make 

Ekco cooking utensils for civilian trade. 
Oe 

Wm. Sellers Co., Philadelphia, has 
added a marine division for the develop- 
ment and manufacture of modern ship 
machinery, and has increased capacity 
for manufacture of hydraulic molding 
and pressing equipment. 

—_O— 

Sturdy Tool Gage Co., Detroit, has 
been formed with Al Robinson, founder 
and for 16 years president of the Lincoln 
Park Tool & Gage Co., as head. 

—_O-— 

Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa, has pur- 
chased a substantial minority interest in 
Globe American Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
and Macomb, IIl., manufacturer of gas 
ranges and brooders. 

—_—W— 

Engineering Research Laboratory has 
been organized by Willard Morrison to 
carry on product development for the 
General American Transportation Corp., 
Refrigeration Laboratory Division, High- 
land Park, IIl. 

On 

Osgood Co. and General Excavator 

Co., Marion, O., have appointed four 
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new distributors as follows: Carl R. 
Miller Tractor Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
central JIowa;. American Equipment 
Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., several Pennsyl- 
yania counties; J. S. Innes Ltd., Leaside, 
Ontario, eastern Ontario; and General 
Machinery Co., Spokane, the Inland Em- 
pire region. 

ome { nnn 

Athey Truss Wheel Co., Chicago, has 

changed its name to Athey Products 
Corp. 

—_()»—- 


Marmont Automotive Products Inc., 
Chicago, has purchased the 19-acre Har- 
vey, Ill., plant of the Austin-Western 
Co., Aurora, Ill., and plans to extend its 
products into the agricultural field. Am- 
munition Container Co., whose war con- 
tracts have been canceled, will vacate 
the premises by Dec. 1. 

paar , wae 


Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., plans to 
spend $750,000 on a new testing labora- 
tory, mainly for research and develop- 
ment on gas turbine power plants. 

ape, 

Robins Conveyors Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
and its affiliate, Hewitt Rubber Corp., 
have opened a new office in the United 
Carbon building, Charleston, W. Va. 

—o— 

John G. Hetzell & Son, Baltimore, 
sheet metal workers, have moved to 2119 
Frederick Avenue. 


a | oon 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleve- 
land, has adopted the name Hi-Carb for 
its high carbon hexagon head screws, 


—o. 

Standard Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, has added a belted motor driven 
dust collector to their “Air-rester” line. 


Additional Surplus Plants 
Offered for Sale, Lease 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. has list- 
ed the additional following government- 
owned plants as being offered for sale 
or lease: 

Ferro Enamel Corp., Bedford. O., 40.000 sa ft 
factory, machinery and equipment, including 
laboratory items. 

Ferro Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland, 52,300 
sq ft warehouse and processing building, equip- 
ment, including furniture and fixtures, rail sid- 


Eicor Inc., Chicago, 55,600 sq ft plant, 
equipped with machine tools, production equip- 
ment and laboratory units. 

Canton Drop Forge & Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
main building with 158,600 sq ft of floor space, 
machine tools, production equipment, furniture 
and fixtures. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., build- 
ings containing 183,000 sq ft of floor space, 
machine tools, production items, laboratory 
units, furniture and fixtures. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Burlington, Vt., three 
buildings and boiler house, plant equipment, 
including machine tools, production items, lab- 
oratory and testing units, portable tools. Main 
building has 130,000 sq ft of floor space. 
Aviation Corp., Williamsport, Pa., factory of 
161,480 sq ft, two traveling cranes, equip- 
ment, including machine tools, production 


items, laboratory units, furniture and fixtures. 
Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, 





Mich., foundry building of 140,450 sq ft, ma- 
chine tools, portable tools, furniture and fix- 
tures, and some laboratory items. 

Atlantic Steel Castings Co., Crum Lynne, 
Pa., foundry building of 33,600 sq ft and 12 
other buildings, machine tools and miscellane- 
ous equipment. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del., 
factory, machine tools and miscellaneous equip- 
ment. 

Barr Mfg. Corp., Weedsport, N. Y., building 
of 9450 sq ft. 

Axelson Mfg. Co., Vernon, Calif., building 
of 50,000 sq ft, machine tools, laboratory and 
tes’ 7 vri's traveling cranes, portable tools. 

Arcos Corp., Philadelphia, plant of 33,000 
sq ft, machine tools, production equipment, 
furniture and fixtures. 

American Propeller Corp., Toledo, main 
buildings of 415,000 sq ft, machine tools, pro- 
duction items, crane hoists, conveyors, labora- 
torv units, furniture and fixtures. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 32 permanent 
buildings and 6 other structures, totaling 1,- 
250,000 sq ft. Equipment includes machine 
tools, metal-forming tools, production items, 
laboratory units, furniture and fixtures. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del., 
building of 122,000 sq ft, machine tools, lab- 
oi'orv. units. testing units, furniture, fixtures. 

Koppus Co. Inc., Baltimore, aircraft engine 
parts plant, buildings containing 112,000 sq 
ft of floor space, machinery, including units for 
production of piston rings. 

General Electric Corp., Bedford, Ind., air- 
craft cylinder head castings plant including 
Two plants of 81,200 sq ft and 55,700 sq ft 
of floor space, respectively; other buildings, in- 
cluding power house, office buildings and sev- 
eral minor structures with total floor area of 
25,000 sq ft; machinery and equipment having 
capacity of 1,302,500 Ib of head castings pro- 
duction per month; furniture, fixtures, labora- 
tory and testing units. 

Interstate Aircraft & Engineering Corp., De 
Kalb, Ill., buildings having total area of 190,- 
000 sq ft, machine tools, production equipment, 
laboratory and testing units, furniture and fix- 
tures. 


Plant Resumes 
Exportation of 
Steel Products 


Bethlehem Steel makes ship- 
ment of plates, sheets, and 
bars from Sparrows Point, 
Md., to Norway 


FIRST foreign shipment of steel prod- 
ucts since the end of war directly from 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Sparrows Point, 
Md., plant was made last week. 

It consisted of 5000 tons of steel 
plates, sheet steel and sheet bars con- 
signed to the Royal Norwegian Purchas- 
ing Agency of the Royal Norwegian Min- 
istry of Supply and Reconstruction. The 
cargo was loaded on the S. S. Havnann, 
a Norwegian freighter which will de- 
liver the Bethlehem products to the ports 
of Stavenger, Trondheim, Oslo and 
Bergen, in Norway, 

The shipment marked the resumption 
of peacetime trade from Sparrows Point 
with Norway. While many thousands of 
tons of Sparrows Point products were 
shipped to foreign countries during the 
war, they were sent from Sparrows Point 
by rail to other East Coast ports for 
distribution into various vessels taking 
on other war cargoes at the same time. 








ager. 








NEW REFRIGERATORS: When the Richmond, Ind., plant of the Crosley 
Corp. stopped turning out gun turrets for Navy patrol bombers: and re- 
sumed production of household refrigerators, Frank A. Schotters, left, 
Crosley vice president, congratulated John W. Craig, right, works man- 
At center is Lee Stratton, refrigerator sales manager 
































BECAUSE precision finishing by the 
borizing process may include boring, tum. 
ing, chamfering, facing, grooving, mill- 
ing, drilling and reaming in any com. 
binations, on single or multiple head ma- 
chines, wide scope is offered for ingenu- 
ity and originality in devising tooling and 
fixtures to take full advantage of the 
method’s inherent versatility. 

While some jobs are quite complex— 
sometimes involving more than twenty 
operations—it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the setup and equipment need 
be complicated. Take for example the 
valve body shown in Fig. 1 in which eight 
holes are bored and faced. Six of them 
which have shoulders at the bottom must 
be bored and faced to definite depth. 
The other two are bored through. 

Yet, complicated as the job is, tool 
and fixture design is simple. A single 
boring head equipped with a quill adap- 
ter does for all operations, since inter- 
changeable taper shank quills are used. 

Nor is the work holding fixture com- 
plicated. It consists merely of a fiat 
plate fixture and three interchangeable 
adapter plates. The part is located by 
dowels and clamped by a strap. An ad- 
justable boring cam permits instant 
change of boring stroke to fit the depth 
and position of each hole. This equip- 
ment greatly reduces the setup time for 
each operation. 

Three of the holes, of different dia- 
meters, are bored in line and the adjacent 
shoulders faced merely by changing 
quills, in one setup. The adapter plate 
is then reversed on the fixture and a dif- 
ferent quill bores another hole and faces 
the shoulder in line with these three 
holes from the opposite side of the part. 
Another quill next bores a smaller, open 
hole in line with the four. 

The fixture adapter plate is then re- 


Fig. 1—Single boring head bores 
eight holes in a part using inter- 
changeable quill adapters plus in- 
interchangeable taper shank quills 
and a work fixture having three 
interchangeable locating plates 


Fig. 2—Machine here has two sta- 

tions with two boring heads at 

each. It bores and faces both ends 
of push rods, two at a time 


Fig. 3— Special setup for rough 
and finish boring, facing and cham- 
fering rear crankcase 


Fig. 4—Both gear case and cover 
are borized at same time in this 
setup; see Fig. 5 
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placed, a hole bored and faced in an- 
other location, the quill is again changed 
and an open hole bored in line. 

Finally, after changing the adapter 
plate and quill, another hole is bored in 
the opposite end. 

Tool drag lines are prevented by posi- 
tioning the tool with a handwheel on the 
boring head spindle and backing off the 
work with the hydraulic crogs-slide on 
which the fixture is mounted. : 

Steel aircraft push rods, shown in Fig. 
2, have a 0.375-in. diameter -blind hole 
7/16-in. deep bored in each end and 
have ends plunge faced. --By using two 


boring heads at each end; two rods are 


processed simultaneously. 


The fixture is simple. It consists of 


-Itwo uprights at each end of the fixture 


base, to which lever operated collets are 
attached. The push rods are slipped 
through the collets from the right end 
against raisable end stops which locate 
them end-wise. Individual hand levers 
on the collet nuts are turned to clamp 
the rods in position. 

The boring head quills each carry a 
boring tool and a tool for plunge facing. 


-f The cycle is fully automatic. 


The large, bulky aircraft crankcase 
shown in Fig. 3 has three sets of holes 
rough and finish borized in four setups. 
The fixture is designed to permit the part 
to be located in either of two positions, 
depending on the operation to be per- 
formed. The part is located in the fix- 
ture by pins which engage bushings in 
the fixture and is clamped against the 
bottom face on four pads by a hinged 
clamping member which contacts the 
top, Two sets of bushings are provided to 
permit locating the part at the front or 
tear of the fixture. 

In the first setup two sets of holes at 
the front and rear of the part are roughed, 
using both boring heads. The part is 
then relocated at the front of the fixture 
and a central set of holes are rough 
bored with a different quill on the front 
head. The third operation, without 
change of setup, consists of finish boring 
two holes and bottom facing one. 

For the fourth operation, the part is 


Fig. 5—Accuracy and production 

of mating aircraft cover and gear 

case are greatly increased by finish- 

ing them simultaneously on a sin- 
gle machine, Fig. 4 
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. . exhibit much ingenuity in working out a simple way to 
handle complicated jobs. Production quadrupled over former 
methods in certain instances 


again located at the rear of the fixture, 
the front quill is changed, and the front 
and rear holes are finished. This opera- 
tion consists of boring and chamfering 
two holes and boring and bottom facing 
another with the front quill, while the 
rear quill bores another inside diameter. 


Often the accuracy and production of 
mating parts can be greatly increased by 
finishing them simultaneously on a single 
machine instead of separately. This was 
done with the aircraft cover and gear 
case shown in the sketch, Figs. 4 and 5. 

The machine has two boring heads. 
Both parts are held by a single angle 
plate fixture mounted on an indexing 
hydraulic cross-slide. The cover is loaded 
on the left or front side of the fixture 
and the gear case on the right side, or 
rear. Each part is located by dowels 
and clamped by straps. It is, of course, 
essentially a simple fixture. 


Holes Bored Simultaneously 


The first operation is performed by 
the rear boring head with three tools. 
The front face of the cover is faced a 
1.3749 - 1.8755-in. hole is bored in both 
the cover and case, this hole in the case is 
also bottom faced and a 1.240 - 1.260-in. 
hole in the case is bored in line with the 


other. 


After indexing the fixture, the front 
head carrying a quill with two tools faces 
the cover front face, bores a 1.124- 
1.1259-in. hole in the cover and case, 
bottom faces this hole in the case, bores 
and bottom faces a 1.000-in. hole in line 
in the case. 

By doing each of these series of holes 
in a single pass, production is increased 
and kept in balance automatically, and 
close alignment and precise duplication 


By C. G. NORDMARK 
Heald Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 





of hole sizes secured. In fact, jig bore 
accuracy is secured with drill press pro- 
duction. 

Finishing eight slots in the aircraft pro- 
pellor blade bushing shown in Fig. 6 is 
done on a single head machine by mill- 
ing. Six of the slots lie on radii, but the 
remaining two are offset 1/32-in. Each 
slot is generated in a side cut by a ro- 
tating tungsten carbide single-lip cutter. 

The fixture consists of a rotary indexing 
spindle at right angles to the boring head 
and a lever operated plunger that accu- 
rately locates the spindle in each posi- 
tion. 

The part is located from the bore on an 
arbor attached to the end of the indexing 
spindle and also from two holes in the 
flange by two dowel pins. After at- 
taching a C-washer and bayonet locking 
device on the end of the locating arbor, 
the part is clamped endwise against the 
flange face by a handwheel on the end 
of the spindle. 

The indexing spindle is carried on a 
vertical hand-wheel operated slide which 
raises or lowers the work when milling 
the two offset slots. The vertical slide 
has a dial indicator for accurate posi- 
tioning. 

The table first moves in at rapid tra- 
verse to the positive stop, when automa- 
tic travel of the hydraulic cross-slide 
follows and the rotating cutter travels 
through one of the slots in a cross cut to 
mill the slot. When the cut is com- 
pleted the table automatically reverses, 
the part is indexed, and the cycle re- 
peated for the next slot. 

The hydraulic cross feed unit provides 
an excellent way to insure close accu- 
racy between a bore and adjoining face. 
Such a job is shown in Fig. 7. 

Each of the four boring heads is 
equipped with a cross-feed unit carrying 
a single tool for generated facing and 
a fixed quill holding a second tool for 
boring. 

Both trunnions on one side of the air- 








craft strut cylinders shown are bored 
simultaneously and then the cross feed 
units are started by manual valve con- 
trol to generate the outside faces of the 
trunnions. The table *‘; then reversed 
and the same operations are performed 
on the two trunnions on the opposite side. 

The strut cylinder is located in the 
fixture by a fixed plug at the rear and a 
screw plug at the front. Additional lo- 
cation is provided by a pivoted retract- 
ing plug which engages the front right 
trunnion hole. The part is clamped on 
top of the trunnions by four straps, sup- 
port being provided directly beneath by 





four self-aligning spring jacks. A spring 
jack at the rear of the cylinder and a 
support screw at the front are also pro- 
vided. 

The unusual job shown in Fig. 8 was 
solved by means of a unique fixture. 
Two sets of operations are performed, 
one set with the work stationary in the 
front station and one with the work re- 
volving in the rear station. 

The really unusual part of the job is 
performed at the front station. It con- 
sists in boring to a high degree of pre- 
cision as to radius, parallelism and spac- 
ing, four curves of one radius and one of 


Fig, 9—Rotary fixture on this setup permits machining ten surfaces on each of 
two parts in a single pass while two other parts are being loaded into other end 
of fixture 


Fig, 


10—Spherical adapters help locate work in both stations of the 2-station 


fixture shown here 


11—Outboard supports aid in boring to close limits two bushings in lire 


another. To prevent errors accruing 
through rechecking, all five surfaces are 
bored in a single setting. 

The part is held in a vertical rotary 
index fixture mounted at the front of a 
hydraulic cross-slide. It is chucked in 
this fixture so that the axis of index- 
rotation coincides with the axis of the 
central 1.572-in. radius, and also lies ina 
common horizontal plane with the boring 
head. This makes it possible to bore the 
four 1.474-in. radius curves by indexing 
angularly three times and finally boring 
the 1.572-in. radius by indexing the 
cross-slide 3/8-in. For the latter opera- 
tion, the boring quill is changed. 

The station at the rear is used for 
boring and facing all four sides of the 
part, which is held by a square type 
shuttle and rotating fixture. 
block for facing is mounted on the cross- 
slide. The boring bar is attached to a 
bridge over the slide. The shuttle is 
then turned 180° between operations 
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for operations on the other two sides but 
the same fixture and shuttle are used. 

Down time for loading can often be 
greatly reduced or even eliminated by 
holding the work in rotary fixtures which 
can be loaded at one end while a part 
on the other end of the fixture is being 
machined. 

Such a fixture is shown in Fig. 9. The 
part—a magneto housing—is machined 
on ten surfaces in a single pass, the 
operations including boring, facing and 
thamfering. The machine has two bor- 
ing heads, tooled the same and perform- 
ing identical operations on two parts 
simultaneously. When the machining 
on one pair of parts is complete, the 
double end rotary indexing fixture is 


‘indexed through 180° and a new cycle 


starts on the two parts which were 
loaded on the back of the fixture while 
the others were being machined. These 
finished parts are now removed and un- 
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lig. 6—Arrangement for milling eight slots in a blade bushing using a tungsten 
carbide single-lip cutter 


Fig. 7—Here four trunnions on a strut cylinder are bored and faced 


Fig. 8—This setup does complicated job—bores internal curved surfaces and 
bores and faces four sides of the rings 


finished ones loaded. Actually, the only 
down time is that needed for indexing 
the fixture 180°. 

The fixture is quite 
housing is held upside down against an 
overhead adapter plate, locating against 
four finished pads and by two dowels, 
while clamping is provided by two ver- 
tical fingers which engage the sides 
of the housing. Additional support is 
given by screws contacting the sides of 
the housing. 

By using two work heads instead of 
one, as formerly, and by virtue of prac- 
tically eliminating down time for load- 
ing, the production over the former me- 


simple. Each 


quadrupled — 
end to be 


almost 
important 


thed has been 
which the 
achieved by the setup. 

Valve chambers in the trumpets 
shown in Fig. 10 must be bored to plus 
or minus 0.0001-in. for size, roundness 
and straightness in spite of very thin wall 
Such extreme accuracy makes 
important. 


was 


sections, 
the method of holding part 

In the setup shown, two stations are 
provided—one for semi-finish boring in 
the front and one for finish boring at 
the rear. Three chambers are bored in 
each trumpet, one at a time. 

The first operation is to semi-finish 

(Please turn to Page 142) 








New 18-stand 10-in. bar mill now being installed at Bethlehem’s Lackawanna 


division will have a delivery speed of 2400 fpm and a monthly capacity of 
22,000 tons. Vertical rolls prevent twisting of stock between passes. Cool- 
ing bed arranged for space formation cooling or pack annealing. Mill 
assures increased operating efficiency and improved quality of alloy and 





PLANS are nearing completion for the 
modernization of bar producing facilities 
at the Lackawanna, N, Y. plant of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co, Improvements in- 
clude the installation of a continuous 
high-speed 10-in. merchant bar mill ad- 
jacent to the 12-in. mill on the Ham- 
burg turnpike, Woodlawn. 

When the 12-in, mill was built in 
1940, it was recognized that the ar- 
rangement of a series of mills in one 
area with a centralized billet storage 
and preparation yard, and common 
finishing and shipping departments, 
would represent the most efficient oper- 
ating condition. At that time, therefore, 
provisions were made for the ultimate 
grouping of all bar production in this 
one location, now known as the Bar 
Division. 

The new mill will have a rated month- 
ly capacity of 22,000 net tons, in sizes 
from Ye to 1% in. rounds, practically 
the same as the combined capacity of 
the present 8 and 10-in. mills which it 
will replace. The principal objectives 
of the changeover are to increase the 
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carbon steel bars 


Cooling bed serving 12-in bar mill. A bed of this type will be installed in the 
new 10-in, mill 


operating efficiency and to improve the 
quality of alloy and carbon steel bars. 

In rolling a quality product, careful 
attention must be given to quality in 
the production of the billets from which 
bars are rolled. Essential requisites are 
good heating, continuous scarfing at the 
bloom stage, elimination of the twist 
between stands which has a tendency 
to open seams, and finally, proper cool- 
ing and surface preparation of the billet. 

In line with the consolidation of the 
bar mills the entire load of billets for 
bar production will be transferred to 
the 40/30/21-in. mills. At present, all 
high-grade carbon and alloy billets are 
rolled on the 44/32-in, mills. The new 
arrangement will permit a better distri- 
bution of the load on the different 


blooming mills at the plant, a highly 
desirable objective when the produc- 
tion of slabs and blooms for continuous 
sheet-strip, 


structural steel, and rails 





will again be back to normal propor- 
tions. 

To equip the 40/30/21-in. mill com- 
bination to handle the entire billet pro- 
duction for the bar mills, including al- 
loy and special grades, many changes 
and additions will be required. Proper 
ingot heating will be attained by add- 
ing three 5-hole blocks of 20 x 7% x 11 
ft soaking pits at the 40-in. bloomer. 
A continuous hot-scarfing machine will 
be installed at the delivery end of the 
40-in. mill. In this machine a thin layer 
of metal will be removed from the 
entire surface of the bloom, thus elimi- 
nating much work in subsequent billet 
preparation. 

In the 30-in. continuous billet mill 
following the 40-in. bloomer three of 
the six stands will be replaced by verti- 
cal stand, to eliminate twisting of the 
billets between stands. This feature is 
particularly important in the rolling of 
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alloy steels. On the remaining three 
horizontal stands alterations will be made 
to increase the speed of the screwdowns, 
and new bed plates will be installed 
under each stand, to make them adjust- 
able the full width of the mill. 

The 30-in. mill when altered will roll 
8% x 38%, 4x4, 5x5 and 6 x 6-in. 
billets, in lengths varying from 6 to 30 
ft; slabs 7 x 2%, 7 x 2%, 11 x 3, and 
12 x 2-in. in lengths from 7 to 15 ft; and 
tube rounds of 3 to 8-in. diameter, from 
15 to 80 ft long. A 60-in. hot saw will 
cut the billets and tube rounds into 
desired lengths. 


To provide the extra cooling required 
for alloy and special grades of steel, 
the cooling beds of the 30-in. mill, now 
83 ft long, will be lengthened to 134 ft. 
They will then extend into the present 
10-in. mill building, which will be con- 
verted for billet storage and preparation 
after all equipment has been dismantled 
and removed. The two cooling beds are 
15 ft wide and can be combined into 
one 30-ft bed when billets over 15 ft 
long are rolled. 

Directly in line with the 30-in. mill 
is a 6-stand, 21-in. billet mill, producing 
the following sizes: 1% x 1%, 2% x 2%, 
and 8 x 3-m. in lengths of 12 to 30 ft. 
No change will be made in the mill 























por- 

proper, but a new steam-operated flying 
om- | Shear will be installed at the exit of 
pro- the last stand to provide flexibility in 


al. the cut lengths of billets for the trade 
and for rerolling. Improved cooling 
will be provided by extending the two 
.dd- | Present cooling beds to 158 ft, almost 


- 11} twice their present length. In addition, 
ner, | 4 third bed, also 158 ft long, will be 
will | added. All three beds are 30 ft wide. 


the The layout of the mill is such that 
the controlled cooling facilities for bil- 
the | lets now rolled on the rail mill will be 
mi- | accessible to the revamped 30/21-in. 
billet mill. Thus the tender steels will 
go directly from the hot saw to the con- 
nil] | trolled cooling furnaces and the com- 
of | mon grades will be cooled on the re- 
vised cooling bed layout, both of which 
the | Will deliver their product directly to 
| the new billet preparation and shipping 
of | department. 
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Billet preparation now carried out at 
four different localities, will be con- 
solidated in two areas, in the present 
10-in. mill building, and at the new Bar 
Division, where a building 89 x 850 ft 
will be erected over the existing scarf- 
ing beds which now are in the open. 
This building will serve both the 10-in. 
and the 12-in. mill. The new arrange- 
ment will expedite shipments to the 
trade and reduce to a minimum the time 
lost in handling billets between the 
separate preparation yards and_ the 
finishing mills. 


Above — Comple- 

tion of 10-in. mill 

will affcrd 18 acres 

of barmaking facil- 

ities under cover 
at this plant 


Right—General ar- 

rangement of Beth- 

lehem’s Lacka- 

wanna bar miil 

division showing 

location of new 10- 
in. mill 








Billets for the trade and for the 14-in. 
bar mill will be handled in the present 
10-in. mill building. This mill will be 
removed when the new 10-in. mill is 
completed, and an area of 107,000 sq ft 
will thereby be available for pickling, 
scarfing, chipping, and interdepartment- 
al shipments of billets for rerolling. 

The new 10-in. mill will be housed 
in an 80 x 632-ft structure adjoining the 
12-in. mill building. At the upper end 
will be a furnace building, 105 x 150 ft. 


which will accommodate a billet heating 
(Please turn to Page 145) 








IN REVIEWING scientific research leading to the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, there appears a vast amount of re- 
lated work in the field of nuclear physics, dating back to the 
original Einstein concept of the equivalence of mass and energy, 
and including volumes of mathematical calculations and postu- 
lations by a large group of scientists in this country since 1940. 
Much of the latter is still held secret, but enough has been 
released, particularly in the 175-page report prepared by Dr. 
H. D. Smyth, head of the physics laboratory of Princeton Uni- 
versity, at least partly to draw back the curtains on the most 
amazing (and costly) scientific adventure of all time. 


Strange Behavior: Without wandering too far into the higher 
reaches of atomic and subatomic concepts, it is first necessary 
to outline the rather strange behavior of the element uranium. 
The natural pure metal, with atomic number of 92 and a “mass” 
number, or atomic weight, of 238, has three isotopes known 
by their mass numbers of U-234, U-235 and U-238, in propor- 
tions of 0.006, 0.7 and 99.3 per cent, respectively. By way of 
explanation, isotopes may be defined as species cf atoms having 
the same atomic number but different mass numbers, or atomic 
weights, the latter changing by virtue of emission of particles—al- 
pha, beta or gamma—from their nuclei, such elements thus being 
known as radioactive. It should further be pointed out that the 





a moderator or material of low atomic weight, such as graphite, 
paraffin, beryllium, hydrogen or “heavy water.” 

Later work proved that isotope U-235 of uranium was more 
subject to fission by high-speed neutrons than either U-234 or 
U-239. The problem then became one of how to separate the 
1/140th part of U-235 in the original uranium. Still later, the 
new element plutonium came into the picture, with atomic 
number of 94 and mass number of 239, and it is now believed 
plutonium is even better as a fissionable material than U-235. 
Strangely enough it has been found possible to produce small 
quantities of plutonium from uranium by a controlled fission 
process, and then to separate the plutonium chemically. 


Chain Reaction: Briefly, what happens in the controlled chain 
reaction process is that neutrons emitted in the fission of U-235 
are absorbed by the original U-238, producing U-239, each atom 
of which then emits a beta particle, becoming neptunium (an- 
other new element with atomic number 93). The latter then 
emits another beta particle, transforming to plutonium which 
eventually will decay to U-235 by emission of an alpha particle, 
but this is a slow process and plutonium is relatively stable. 

As a measure of the explosive power of these vague new 
materials, it may be stated that if all the atoms in a kilogram of 
U-235 undergo fission, the energy released is equivalent to 
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ATOMIC 


ENERGY 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


atom itself comprises a nucleus of protons with positive charges 
just balanced by satellite electrons which carry negative charges. 

Neutrons and Protons: If the reader is still with us, let him 
hold his chair a moment longer until it can be explained that 
in 1980 it was discovered atom nuclei comprise both neutrons 
and protons, the number of protons equalling the atomic num- 
ber and the number of neutrons equalling the difference be- 
tween the atomic weight and the atomic number. Neutrons 
were late in being identified because they show a peculiarly 
powerful short-range penetrating force, but carry no electrical 
charge. 

Since elements at the end of the periodic table have nuclei 
made up of comparatively large numbers of protons and neu- 
trons, they are inclined to be unstable: Some 250 stable nuclei 
have been identified, ranging in mass number from 1 to 238 
and in atomic number from 1 to 92. 

When elements with unstable nuclei are bombarded, so to 
speak, by free neutrons, they may undergo what is termed fis- 
sion, and this cleavage or fission may release new neutrons to 
carry out a so-called chain reaction with attendant release of 
enormous energy. On the other hand neutrons produced in the 
fission of uranium, for example, may escape entirely, may be 
captured in a process not resulting in fission, or may be cap- 
tured by impurities. The question of whether the chain reaction 
continues or not depends on the “fission capture” of neutrons 
being in excess of the other three possibilities. 


Speed is Complication: A complicating factor is the speed 
of the neutron particles. High-speed ones may be absorbed in 
uranium without resultant fission, while slower ones or so-called 
thermal neutrons may bring about the desired fission. It is 
possible to slow down neutron speeds by passing them through 
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explosion of about 20,000 short tons of TNT. But, of course, it 
is not practical to expect 100 per cent fission; in fact 0.1 per 
cent may be good expectancy. 

All the above postulations and deductions were fairly well 
known to nuclear physicists by the end of 1941. At first the 
entire uranium project was in the hands of the National De- 
fense Research Committee, a unit of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
Late in 1941, when an “all-out” effort was getting closer to 
realization, the project was transferred to the OSRD, section 
S-1. Up to this point expenditures had been relatively small, 
but with the start of war and with the knowledge gained prin- 
cipally from the British that German scientists were working 
at top speed on similar experiments, a large-scale expansion of 
the work seemed imperative. 


DSM Project: In June, 1942, the Army Corps of Engineers 
was asked to form a new district to carry on atomic bomb re- 
search, and this was designated the Manhattan District, its 
work labeled for security reasons the DSM (Development of 
Substitute Material) project. In September, 1942, Gen. L. R. 
Groves was placed in full charge of all Army activities on the 
DSM project. The period of joint OSRD-Army control con- 
iinued to May, 1943, when the Army took over full control. 

So much for a quick administrative history. Turn now to the 
University of Chicago where in 1942 the cryptically named 
“Metallurgical Laboratory” was organized to centralize research 
on atomic disintegration which had been carried on diversely 
at Columbia University, Princeton University, University of 
California, and elsewhere. Specifically its objectives were: To 
find a system using normal uranium in which a chain reaction 
would occur; to show that if such a chain reaction did occur 
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air to drive gas turbines or heat metals. 


it would be possible to separate plutonium chemically from the 
other material, and to obtain the theoretical and experimental 
data for effecting an explosive chain reaction with either U-235 
or plutonium. 


Materials—$44,000 a Ton: The immediate problem was one 
of materials procurement. At the end of 1941 the only uranium 
metal in existence was a few grams of good material made 
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Electromagnetic separator, diagrammed here, produced 
first appreciable amounts of pure U-235. Gaseous com- 
pound to be separated is introduced at “ion source” where 
an electric discharge ionizes some of its molecules. Ions 
are pulled through slit S , and greatly accelerated between 
S, and S, by a powerful electric field. Entering strong 
magnetic field at S,, beam is distorted as shown, heavier 
ions moving in larger circles, enabling light and heavy 
ions to be separated as they are gathered in the “col- 
lector”. This is the principle of the mass spectrograph, 
and is best method for determining relative abundance of 
many types of isotopes, its value being its almost com- 
plete separation of the isotopes, its great speed with small 
hold-up and short start-up time 


experimentally by Westinghouse and others, and a few pounds 
of highly impure pyrophoric powder made by Metal Hydrides 
Co. Raw material source of uranium then was a commercial 
grade of black uranium oxide, with considerable impurities. 
By accelerated experiments, purification methods were pushed 
to the point where by June, 1942, a highly pure brown uranium 
dioxide was being shipped at a rate of 30 tons a month—a 
remarkable achievement. 





Low Cost Method: Process which Westinghouse used to 
make the pure metal was the electrolysis of potassium uranium 
tetrafluoride (KUF',) at a cost of a mere $1000 a pound. Later 
it was found uranium tetrafluoride could be used at a saving 
and by October two companies were supplying the new material 
in a volume of 1000 pounds per day. A year later Westing- 
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Possibilities Overestimated 


Possibilities for peacetime uses of atomic energy are largely overestimated, one of the 
leading figures in the development of the atomic bomb told STEEL in a personal interview. 

Some time in the future, however, it may be possible to generate steam from water, heat 
On the basis of present costs, atomic energy cannot 
compete with gas, petroleum products or coal as a source of heat. 

Whether industry will be permitted to go ahead with development work still remains in 
the lap of Congress, as the U. S. government controls all patents. Also, it may be decided 
to confine all future experimentation to government plants and laboratories, especially if one 
of the “science” bills now before Congress is passed. 


house was supplying the pure metal at a rate of 500 pounds a 
day and cost had dropped to $22 a pound—still a neat $44,000 
a ton! Meanwhile a new, rapid and low cost process for uranium 
production was evolved at Iowa State College. 

Next step was the development of a pure form of graphite 
for use in the chain reaction pile. National Carbon and Speer 
Carbon worked at top speed on this subject, with good success. 

Plans matured rapidly for construction of the first self-sus- 
taining chain reacting pile, on a timber framework erected on 
the squash courts under the West Stands of Stagg Field at the 
University of Chicago. The original plan called for an approx- 
imately spherical pile with the best materials near the center. 
The pile itself comprises essentially pieces (lumps) of uranium 
or uranium oxide embedded at carefully calculated positions in 
a graphite matrix. Control measurements showed the critical 
size had been reached before the spherical construction was 
completed, so it was modified to an oblate spheroid flattened 
at the top. 

It was desired to have the uranium lumps spaced in a cubic 
lattice embedded in graphite. Consequently the graphite was 
cut into bricks and built up in layers, alternate ones of which 
contained lumps of uranium at the corners of squares. The 
critical size was reached when the pile had been built to a 
height only three-quarters of that specified by the most cautious 
estimates, so only one more layer was added. The pile con- 
tained 12,400 pounds of uranium. 


Control By Slots: For purposes of control and experiment 
there were ten slots passing completely through the pile. Three 
of those near the center were used for control and safety rods, 
while to facilitate experiment further, particularly the removal 
of samples, one row of bricks carrying uranium and passing near 
the center of the pile was arranged so that it could be com- 
pletely pushed out. 

The reaction was controlled by inserting in the pile some 
strips of neutron-absorbing material, described only as cadmium 
or boron steel. When the pile was not in operation, several 
such cadmium strips were inserted in a number of slots. To 
accelerate the intensity of the reaction the rods were removed; 
to slow it down they were pushed inward. To operate this first 
pile, all but one of the cadmium strips were taken out, and 
the remaining one slowly withdrawn. As the critical conditions 
were approached, the intensity of neutrons emitted by the pile 
increased rapidly, but by careful manipulation of the final con- 
trol rod it was not difficult to keep the pile operating at a 
constant level. The apparatus was first operated on Dec. 2, 
1942, to a maximum energy production of about 0.5 watt; on 
Dec. 12 this was run up to about 200 watts, but because of 
possible radiation dangers to personnel nearby it was not felt 
safe to go above this level. A self-sustaining controllable re- 
lease of atomic energy had been achieved! 


Atomic Power?—Yes, But At A Price: At this point, someone 
doubtless is asking: Well, if this is true, have we not solved the 
controlled production of atomic energy, and developed a new 
means of making power without fuel? Scientifically speaking, 
yes; but practically and economically speaking, definitely no. 
While the chain reaction pile does generate energy in the form 
of heat, the cost of the starting materials is enormous, and of 
course the reaction will not continue indefinitely, since there 
will finally arrive a condition of equilibrium. There is a vast 
array of other problems, such as health hazards, corrosion, 
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shielding, waste disposal and, most im- 
portant, how to use effectively the heat 
generated. 

With a self-sustaining reaction proved, 
the succeeding step was to examine the 
matter of plutonium production. It was 
found, partly as a result of expert guesses, 
that to produce a kilogram a day of pluto- 
nium, a chain-reacting pile would have to 
be releasing energy at the rate of 500,000 
to 1,500,000 kilowatts, and the one just 
described was operated at a maximum of 
200 watts, which would mean the elapse 
of 70,000 years to produce enough pluto- 
nium for a single bomb. Evidently an 
enormous expansion of the chain-reacting 
pile was an immediate necessity, along 
with detailed knowledge of how to sepa- 
rate the plutonium, once produced, 


Plutonium a Mystery: The chemistry 
of plutonium was unknown beyond a few 
generalities, and there was no supply of 
the metal readily available. It was nec- 
essary to obtain some plutonium to be 
treated as an ordinary substance on the 
ultrachemical scale. This was finally ac- 
complished by the prolonged bombard- 
ment of several hundred pounds of uranyl 
nitrate with neutrons obtained with the 
aid of cyclotrons at the University of 
California. By the end of 1942 about 
500 micrograms had been obtained by 


this method in the form of pure plu- 
tonium salts—less than enough to cover 
the head of a pin. From this infinitesimal 
amount successful studies were con- 
cluded, demonstrating that plutonium 
could be separated from uranium by a 
series of intricate solution and precipita- 
tion treatments. 

Plans were immediately launched for 
the construction of a large-scale plu- 
tonium production plant, the location 
chosen being a 1000-square mile tract in 
the center of the state of Washington, 
north of Pasco, on the west side of the 
Columbia River, almost uninhabited ex- 
cept for a few farms and two small vil- 
lages, Richland and Hanford. Here, on 
April 6, 1948, ground was broken for the 
Hanford Engineer Works, which even- 
tually grew to a city of 60,000 and which 
was to be the scene for erection of three 
enormous reaction piles and the vast 
stretches of auxiliary equipment required 
for separation of plutonium from the 
product of the piles. Work on the first 
pile was begun June 6, 1943, and all 
three were in operation by summer of 
this year. They are several miles apart, 
and in energy output are probably sev- 
eral hundred thousand times the size of 
the first pile operated in Chicago. 


Grams From Tons: Since a terrific 











WROUGHT IRON PAN: A new type of wire vulcanizing pan, with outside 

diameter of 8 ft 6 in. and center hole of 36-in. diameter, is being fabricated 

by M. J. Daly Co. of Waterbury, Conn. for Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable 

Co., Seymour, Conn. The pans are made from wrought iron plates. Wire 

is coiled inside the pan, then saturated with an insulating compound before 
being vulcanized in steam furnace 














amount of heat is generated in any pik 
producing appreciable amounts of plu. 
tonium, the matter of cooling is a design 
problem of the first magnitude. Several 
types of plants were considered but it 
was finally decided to use ordinary uran. 
ium metal in a graphite moderator with 
water cooling. The goal in general was 
production of some grams of plutonium 
daily from some tons of uranium. What 
this meant in terms of an extraction plant 
alone, can be imagined readily. 

To engineer the project, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc. was called in and 
agreed to undertake the work on a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract. The fixed fee 
was $1. 

Early in the work it was decided that 
loading and unloading of the uranium 
would be expedited by the use of the 
metal in the form of rods, instead of 
lumps as was done originally at Chicago, 
With the rod system the uranium, in the 
form of small cylindrical slugs, could be 
pushed out of cylindrical channels in the 
graphite moderator and new stock 
charged. Since coolant would have to 
be passed through or around these chan- 
nels to remove heat, a system of piping 
which would be noncorrosive and which 


would not interfere with the reaction was | 


essential. Aluminum piping proved the 
answer. 

Since uranium reacts chemically with 
water, it was necessary to seal off the 
uranium from the coolant. Various means 
were tried, including coating the uranium 
by electroplating or dipping, but they 
were discarded in favor of “canning” it 
in extremely close-fitting vacuum-sealed 
aluminum receptacles. This problem of 
canning the uranium for the piles was 
probably the most intricate and baffling of 
the entire experiment, and was licked only 
at the last minute. 

The matter of dissipating thousands of 
kilowatts of energy through the coolant 
was another tough one. Even though the 
Columbia River water was exceptionally 
cold, the water supply requirement was 
that of a fair-size city. Pumping stations, 
filtration and treatment plants all had to 
be provided, and the system had to be 
trouble-free, with quick-acting controls 
to shut down the chain reacting unit in 
a hurry in case of faflure of water supply. 
Additionally, some means had to be pro- 
vided for decontaminating cooling water 
which had absorbed radioactivity in pass- 
ing through the piles. 


Shielding Against Radiation: Radia- 
tion from these tremendously large piles 
also called for extensive shielding to pro- 
tect operating personnel. Large housings 
of concrete, steel and other absorbing 
material were built, and all loading and 
unloading was done by remote control. 
Openings in the shields for the water 
cooling and loading systems had to be air 
tight, since air exposed to radiation would 
become radioactive. 

Radiation dangers extend on through 
a large part of the separation plant, and 
further, since the fission products asso- 
ciated with the production of plutonium 
are highly radioactive, the uranium after 


(Please turn to Page 148) 
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HE findings of the investigators 

have proved that the German die- 

casting industry is chiefly confined 
to two areas, namely, Berlin and Stutt- 
gart-Munich. As it was not possible to in- 
spect the Berlin district, all subsequent 
general remarks should be considered as 
referring to the latter area. 

The plant is mainly of the Polak type, 
and with one exception is of an age 
which gives uneconomical production. 
An outstanding feature was the absence 
of heat temperature control in most 
plants in the holding pots. 

While the workmanship of dies was 
good, it was uninspired and not up to 
American or British standards. Due to 
shortage of alloying elements, inferior 
steels were being used. Core pulling 
was conventional—angle pins and hy- 
draulic. 


Finishing Equipment was very ordi- 
nary and far below U. S. and British 
standards, X-ray apparatus for inspec- 
tion was seen on only two occasions and 
then it was doubtful whether the ap- 
paratus would be suitable for all cast- 
ings and materials. The only inspec- 
tion appeared to be of visual nature; 
even weight testing was not employed. 


Production Rates were low in com- 
parison with those of the U. S. and 
Great Britain. The output per ma- 
chine also seemed low. 


Die Cast Materials were confined to 
three: Namely, magnesium, aluminum 
and zinc. The results on magnesium 
were good, but no better than in the 
U. S. or Great Britain, and the reasons 
for Germany’s fairly high production in 
this material was probably controlled 
by supply. 

Nothing in the way of new alloys, die 
steels or hydraulic mediums was seen. 
Hydraulic systems were usually water 
and soluble oil. 


It was concluded that the German die 
casting industry is far behind that of the 
U, S. and Great Britain. Only one 
firm would be considered first class in 
either country, and that firm is Mahle 
K. G—Fellbach near Stuttgart. 


German die casters and the American 
investigators had one thing in common. 
That was a desire to see the plants op- 
erating again. The Germans wanted to 
let by-gones be by-gones and start a 
chummy little German-American die 
casting bund. One of the first aims of 
such a club would be the importation 
of some up-to-date die casting ma- 
chines from America; but-with or with- 
out new machines, they said they knew 
we had another war to win and thought 
they could help us a great deal. The 
investigators wanted to see the plants 
in operation only for a few hours or 
enough time to inspect a live plant in- 
stead of a dark inoperative one. We 
were unimpressed with the idea that the 
Germans really wanted to help us win 
the Japanese War, especially when we 
knew they had been helping Japan as 
much as possible and also because Ger- 
many didn’t look particularly like a win- 





ning team celebrating a push-over vic- 
tory. 

It is difficult to make a really good 
appraisal of a plant that is not in opera- 
tion, but we were less handicapped in 
Germany than would be expected be- 
cause the die casting machines were 
nearly all of the old type rocking air 
gooseneck or Polak Nos. 408, 600, 900, 
2255 or copies of them. One outstand- 
ing exception was Mahle vertical air 
gooseneck type. This machine looked 
rather business-like but with most glar- 
ing inconsistencies. The sample castings 
from this machine were large and com- 
plicated and of excellent quality. As a 
matter of fact, the final casting results 
obtained by the German die casters 






casting was done either in the large ver- 
tical air yooseneck machines referred to 
before or the Mahle displacement plunger 
type. Castings made on these machines 
would not meet U. S. Ordnance speci- 
fications because they were not made 
by the “cold chamber” process. None- 
theless, the castings, themselves, if ac- 
ceptance were on the basis of visual in- 
spection, would be sure to pass a high 
visual quality standard. 

The tiebars on the large Mahle ver- 
tical were only approximately 3% in. 
in diameter which seemed altogether 
too small for the sizes of castings which 
had been made on it. Much of the pres- 
sure load, however, was taken by auxil- 
iary hydraulic wedge locks on the dies. 


DIE CASTING METHODS 


Far Behind Those of U. S. and Britain 


By A. T. LILLEGREN 
Vice president 
Madison-Kipp Corp. 
Madison, Wis. 


seemed in general to be superior to 
what one might expect from inspecting 
the die castings machines. It was the 
familiar story of cheap labor and slave 
labor and good organization at the top. 

As far as the large Mahle vertical ma- 
chine was concerned, the labor not only 
had to be cheap but expendable. The 
valving of the air gooseneck was sub- 
merged in the metal with no provision 
against chips or foreign matter lodging on 
the valve seat. An open valve at the time 
of the shot meant a blow-out of all the 
metal in the metal pot. The chief engi- 
neer of the main Mahle plant admitted 
that the machine was most dangerous to 
personnel and said they had had many 
accidents and some of them fatal. He 
had eventually designed and put in op- 
eration a series of electrical switches 
on the machine and on the door of the 
ante-room so that the personnel had 
to “run quick in the office” before the 
machine was shot. Such an antidote for 
a poorly designed machine struck us 
as not being up to the touted German 
efficiency, but there it was and it car- 
ried us back to some old, old-time ma- 
chines in America which were safe to 
run only if the operators were yards 
away and operated the shooting valves by 
remote control. 

Mahle executives claimed to do 65 
per cent of all the magnesium die cast- 
ing in Germany and 85 per cent of the 
aluminum die casting and a substantial 
tonnage in zinc alloy. Their magnesium 





These locks were placed on opposite 
sides and extended over about one-half 
the width or length of the die. Provi- 
sion could be made to place the die 
locks on all four sides of the die if nec- 
essary. The central hydraulic system 
seemed adequate to handle numerous 
auxiliary die locks and core pulling de- 
vices. The core pulling hydraulic cylin- 
ders were not made a part of the dies 
but were standard extras to be applied 
as needed and in any sizes needed. The 
Mahle store room was very well sup- 
plied with these extra cylinder assem- 
blies. 

Water and soluble oil seemed to be 
the standard hydraulic fluid. Polak 
or Muller systems were popular. 

The melt-down rooms were interesting 
from several standpoints. First of all, the 
larger plants were always equipped 
with duplicate melt-down capacity— 
one set for electric firing and the other 
for gas. If the “gas house” got blown 
to hell and the electric plant didn’t, a 
switch-over could be accomplished with- 
out much time loss. If both got knocked 
out temporarily, the plants improvised as 
best they could with coke firing in the 
gas furnaces until the “juice” came back. 
Quick repairs to damaged plants seemed 
to be a very strong point in the Ger- 
man industrial planning. The race be- 
tween the repair gang in Germany and 
our bombers was, of course, won by 
the bombers, but at times or for a time 

(Please turn to Page 164) 
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Trends toward shorter hours and higher pay accentuate interest 
in labor-aiding machinery as major factor in preventing costs 
of manufactured products from rising sharply 


FROM its very beginning, civilization 
has been advanced through adoption and 
invention of mechanical aids which, in 
one way or another, have relieved man- 


kind of mental or physical drudgery. 
[The primitive man who first cracked 
a tough nut with a stone instead of 


with his teeth was dimly conscious that 
the mechanical way was the better way. 
‘lhe same was true of the first one who 
crossed a swift stream on the trunk of 
a fallen tree instead of risking his life 
struggling through the water. 


One of the earliest machine tools was 
a bow drill, the operator of which sat 
on the ground holding the work with 
his toes, while he fed the drill spindle 
with one hand and powered it by sawing 
the bow back and forth with the other. 
With the advent of mechanical power, 
the operator was emancipated as far as 
being the source of driving energy was 
concerned. Next came _ slides which 
made the machine hold and guide its own 
tools, which relieved the operator of 
those responsibilities. Then power was 
applied to the slides so that the operator 
no longer had to feed the tools by 
hand. About 50 years after that, the 
turret was applied to present a succes- 
sion of tools to the work in proper se- 
quence. 

Finally, in 1873, the late Christopher 
Miner Spencer of Connecticut applied 
circular cams to turret machines and 
made them carry out their full repetitive 
cycles without much attention on the 
part of the operator other than loading 
in the bar stock, removing work and 
chips, replacing dull or broken tools and 
generally acting in a supervisory capacity 
—not over one machine, but over a 
battery of them. 


The basic principles represented by 
mechanical slides, turrets and cams are 
relatively simple, but the permutations 
and combinations of them—combined 
with more recently developed hydraulic 
and electrical devices—have resulted in 
the creation of automatic production 
machine tools, the capabilities of which 
surpass the wildest dreams of the earlier 
inventors. 


Regardless of what has been said 
against them (opposition to mechaniza- 
tion dates way back to the introduction 
of power driven saw mills and textile 
machinery), their effect inevitably has 
been and will be to make more jobs for 
more people by making possible -more 
top quality products at prices which 
more people can afford to pay. Auto- 
matic machinery, therefore, is just as 
much a vital part of the American in- 
dustrial system as are the fixtures and 
gages which insure interchangeability of 
parts, 

The class of “automatics” (bar ma- 
chines and chucking machines and “be- 
tween-the-center” machines) which fall 
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within the lathe group have set an in- 
dustrial pace which has inspired auto- 
maticity in many other types of ma- 
chines. This is one of the things which 
can be read between the lines in STEEL’s 
“Special Report to Industry on Machine 
Tools.” 

This report, based on analysis of 
2358 replies to inquiries sent to general 
managers of 11,000 plants using produc- 
tion machine tools (see summary in June 
25, 1945, issue of STEEL) reflects strong 
preferences toward all kinds of machines 
which relieve operators of tedious re- 
petitive mental and physical efforts in 
the high speed production of duplicate 
parts. 

This is no reflection on the workmen. 
Human beings can think and act only 





so fast. Modern industry demands speed: ; 


far above those limits. Therefor 
thought and action are transferred tc 
mechanism which can be speeded far 
beyond human endurance and _ ability, 
The whole process possibly can be com- 
pared to mechanized telegraphy wherein 
thoughts are transferred to tapes whicl 
in turn send them over the wires at 
terrific rates of speed. 

To get across the extent of the rising 
tide of automaticity in American metal-| 
working plants, I have selected two! 
examples outside the realm of conven- 


tional “autumatics.” Fig. 1 shows 
special automatic machine built by 


Snyder Machine & Tool Co., Detroit, 
for Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. This is a four-station machine 
(loading, spotting, drilling, and boring, 
with duplicate tools coming in from two| 
sides simultaneously) for accurately creat-| 
ing and finishing piston pin holes in 
aircraft engine pistons. 

The central turret, which indexes auto- 
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Fig. 1—Since the original application of the indexing turret principle to ma- 
chine tools nearly a century ago, many ingenious ways have been found to utilize 
this princtple for easing operation and increasing production. In this machine 
built by Snyder Tool & Engineering Co. for Wright Aeronautical Corp., an 
automatically indexed four-station work-holding turret makes possible fast, 
exact drilling and boring of piston pin holes by tools working from both sides 
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“matically around a horizontal axis, holds 
‘the work instead of the tools. The slides 


hy “9 ‘are represented by the automatically 
ability, advancing and retreating heads which 
be com.| the exactly spaced drilling and 
wherein boring tools and also power them. Quick- 
s which acting fixtures built into the turret posi- 
rires at tion the pistons accurately and aliow 


the operator to load and unload them 
__.,._| With ease and without delaying the in- 
€ Tising | dexing cycle. 


| " According to Wright production engi- 
conven.| Bets this installation reduced the num- 
tng ber of machines required from three 
wilt by | ome incidentally saving 323 sq ft of 
Detroit floor space. It reduced capital invest- 
nly ment in machinery from $23,000 to 
aha $15,000, thus saving $8200. It reduced 
boring, | @ number of operators on a_ three- 
sai: Gis shift day from eight to three, thus 


Sadat releasing five skilled people for other 
‘ee in| CDerations at a time when manpower 
| was at a premium. It reduced machine 
| production hours during the three-shift 
'S auto-) day from 54.3 to 19.7, a saving of 34.6 
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over the three-machine method of doing 
the work, 

No figures are available to me on 
the comparison between the spoilage of 
work by the three-machine method and 
that under the automatic method. but 
the chances are that there would be 
at least three times the chances of spoil- 
age where the work had to be set up 
three times—instead of once as in the 
automatic machine. It is usually true 
that, if work can be carried through 
without unlocking it from its fixture or 
chuck, it is much more efficient than is 
remounting or rechucking—as far as ac- 
curacy is concerned. 

As special station-type automatic ma- 
chines go, the foregoing is a comparative- 
ly simple design. I selected it for two 
reasons. One was it demonstrates quite 
effectively the points which I am bring- 
ing out. The other is that its simplicity 
of design is one of the marks of good 
engineering. Automatic machine tools 
adhere to that principle more consistent- 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor, STEEL 


Fig. 2—Cam control of machine tools, once thought of primarily in connection 
with repetitive mass production of turned parts, is becoming increasingly im- 
portant in connection with production milling. This setup in a duplex, tracer 
controlled Hydromatic solves problem of beveling and contouring side plates 
on cast steel railway diesel engine cylinder head retainers. Parts are contoured 
halfway at each station, then reversed. 


Note control cam below right head 


ly than any other class of self acting ma- 
chinery. There are a lot of practical engi- 
neers in this business, and that is one of 
its greatest sources of strength. 

Getting into another extremely 
portant type of machining—that of pro- 
duction milling—I present Fig. 2 
an example of the penetration of auto- 
maticity into this field. Referring again to 
figures in STEEL’s “Report”, more com- 
panies indicate their intention to buy 
tracer controlled milling machines than 
now have—the ratio being 4.9 to 4.2 
throughout industry. In September 10, 
1945, issue of STEEL, pages 120 and 121, 
I touched on one phase of this, not so 
much from the production angle as from 
the toolmaking (die sinking) angle. What 
I present now strictly a production job. 

the machine illustrated in Fig. 2 is 
a Cincinnati duplex tracer controlled 
Hydromatic milling machine. The parts 
being machined with the help of a 
special two-station fixture are cast steel 
cylinder head retainers for railway diesel 
engines. The operation consists of com- 
bined contouring and beveling of plates 
on the sides of these parts. 

The manner in which “camming” of 
the machine is accomplished is obvious 
in the photograph, the edge cam rep- 
resenting one-half of the complete 
profile being clearly visible below the 
right hand milling head. Procedure is 
to mill half of two plates at one setting, 
then reverse the work and complete the 
profiles. 

Without going into details of opera- 
tion of this highly developed machine 
tool, suffice it to say that, with light 
contact on the cam or template, it has 
the ability to cause its powerful spindle 
heads to follow exactly the shape of 
the template—thus translating it to the 
work through the action of the milling 
cutters. A variable feed attachment 
maintains constant actual cutting feed 
(in this case 4 in. per minute) regardless 
of variations in angularity of the cut. 

One of the remarkable features of 
such machines is the “lightness of touch” 
of the tracer mechanism, as compared to 
the great power thus controlled in the 
cutting heads. In a demonstration, I have 
laid my hand on the machine table and 
had the tracer “walk” over the back of 
it without the slightest discomfort. In 
the meantime, the cutter was faithfully 
recreating the contour of my hand. 


im- 


as 





In the new conception of automaticity, 
the cam or template or other control 
element is entirely divorced from the 
job of powering the feed works. There- 
fore, this metal or even cardboard tem- 
plates will do the trick in many cases. 
In other instances, perforated paper 
strips similar to player piano rolls are 
employed. In still other cases, a princi- 
pal not unlike that of the old-fashioned 
music box is made use of. 

These things are made possible through 
the application of pneumatics, hydrau- 
lics, electrical control and electronics to 
machine tools. The possibilities as yet 
have only been scratched. We are due 
to see big developments in these direc- 
tions in the very near future. 








ACCELERATED _ schedules under 
which iron and steel and metalworking 
plants have been operating, means that 
proper lubrication is of the highest im- 
portance if maximum operating efficiency 
is to be maintained. At the same time, 
oils and greases should be selected which 
will service a wide variety of mechanical 
units. Through proper selection, inven- 
tories of lubricants may be reduced and 
savings in storage, errors in applications 
and the like, may be achieved. 

For the purpose of simplifying lubri- 
cation as much as possible for lubrica- 
tion engineers and plant management, 
a general lubrication chart is presented 
on the following pages, as well as data 
on specialized steel mill requirements. 
It will be noted that various types of 
mechanical equipment are covered, in- 
cluding engines, turbines, motors, pumps, 
machine tools, gear reducers, couplings, 
drives and shafting. 

Lubrication has played a principal 
role in maintaining steel mills at maximum 
capacity. The lubrication engineers of 
the steel mills and oil companies, reali- 


fie 


Charts for lubrication of steel mill and metalworking equip- 
ment are designed to reduce inventories of lubricants and 


check errors in applications 


By JAMES G. O’NEILL JR. 


Staff Engineer 
Sinclair Refining Co., 
New York 


zing the difficulties of replacing and re- 
pairing this heavy duty machinery, de- 
signed lubricants to partially correct 
the mechanical conditions and extend 
service life. Certain specialized lubri- 





Lubrication charts for general 
industrial applications ranging 
from steam turbines and generat- 
ors to chain belt drives appear 
on pages 120 and 122. 











cants were adapted to service wear, 
leakage, shock loads, and additional 
bearing pressures. 

As is the case with many new prod- 
ucts, the field of their application has 
broadened. These specialized lubricants 
are often used on machinery other than 
that for which they were originally in- 
tended. As time goes on, their use is 





spreading to such an extent that reduction 
in the number of plant lubricants through 
broader and more general application 
appears warranted. However, the very 
nature of these lubricants limits them to 
certain fields of application. Thus, it 
is still necessary for the steel mill to use 
conventional lubricants for services which 
cannot be satisfactorily handled by new- 
type products. 

The lubrication requirements of a 
wide variety of mechanical units used by 
the metalworking industry have been 
established, as set forth in the chart. 
Specialized steel mill lubricants should not 
be used except under supervision or with 
the advice of a competent lubrication 
engineer. 

It is important to note that the special- 
ized iron and steel mill lubricants are 
each adapted to specific conditions. 
Here are the more commonly accepted 
applications and the general makeup 
of each of these. 

Leak preventing oils are manufactured 
in five grades. Their makeup consists of 

(Please turn to Page 124) 


IRON AND STEEL MILL SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION REQUIREMENTS 











SHAFTING PRESSURE LUBRICATION SYSTEMS 
B Oil | Ons OIL: 
earings, Leak Preventing Oils Table Rolls, Pinions, Drive Normal Service— __ 
Perey _ — Gear Sets, et General Pu e Oils 
GREASE: (Bowser, DeLavel, etc.) Heavy Duty Service— 
Normal Tem ture Service— Extreme Pressure Oils 
Calcium ap EP Greases a 
Bearings, Grease Nos. 0, 1, GREASE: 
High Tem Service— Table Rolls, Pinions, Drive Normal Tem ture Service— 
Heavy Soda Soap Gears, etc. (Trabon, Bosch, Calcium Soap EP Grease 
Greases Nos. 0, 1, 2, 3 B-K, Farval, Alemite, Lin- Nos. 0, 1, 2 
ae coln, etc.) High Temperature S 








MISCELLANEOUS ‘HEAVY DUTY BEARINGS 





Heavy Duty Soda Soap 











ar Wheel 
Shed Mil . 
Conveyer System Bearings 


OIL: 
Leak Preventing Oils 


Heavy Duty Roll Neck Bearings | GR 


ASE: 
> cron Soap EP Greases 














GREASE: 
Normal Temperature— 
Car Wheel Journals Calcium p Greases 
General Mill Bearings Nos. 0, 
Conveyer System Bearings High Temperatnre— 
eavy ty Soda Soap 
Greases Nos. 0, 1, 2, $ 








Eyqeeaiie Plunger Mechanisms 
lain ay subjected to GREASE: 
water wash, 


Sintering Pallet 
ntering Plant. Bearings 








Soda Soap Graphite Grease 


GEAR REDUCERS 


The selection of the extreme pressure oils is made by substi- 
tuting for the applications shown in the “General Industrial Lubri- 
cation Chart” the substitute AGMA Number of extreme pressure oil. 


Heavy-duty, slow-speed units in oil type cases are often lubri- 
cated to advantage by use of extreme pressure oils Nos. 9 and 10. 
These oils have adhesive qualities superior to the conventional oils 
normally recommended. 
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COST LESS TO USE 


@ The postwar kitchen your wife’s been There’s an idea: here that can well be 


dreaming about probably will include a applied to your new or redesigned prod- 
lot of Stainless Steel. Wisely, she knows ucts—whether they’re for household or 
that Stainless gives her kitchen equip- industrial applications. Make them better 
ment the gleam, the cleanliness and the at lower cost with easy-working Carpenter 
long, rust-free life few metals can match. Stainless Steels. The first step is to take 
The trend toward Stainless in kitchens has advantage of the diversified experience 
been on for many years now—ever since of your nearby Carpenter representative. 
Carpenter pioneered Stainless that costs Call him in to talk over your specific prob- 
less to use. That egg beater is a good lems today, or write us at the mill. 


example of a utility item that can be made 
inexpensively with Carpenter uniform and 
ductile Stainless Strip. And hardware 
trim, refrigerator shelves, cutlery, nuts, 
bolts, etc., can be turned out faster, with 
fewer rejects, at lower costs with versatile 
Carpenter Stainless Steels. 


Thousands of designers and 
fabricators use our 98-page book 
“Working Data for Carpenter 
Stainless Steels’’ to obtain best 
results with Stainless. For your 
copy, jot a note on your company 
letterhead, indicating your title. 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 139 W. BERN ST., READING, PA. 








‘an 
BRANCHES AT Longer Produet tj 7 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Sales Appeaj id 
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SIMPLIFIED LUBRICATION CHART 
STEAM TURBINES AND GENERATORS 





S.U. Viscosity 
at 100° F 
140- 200 
250-325 
system) ... 250-325 
ating system) . 300-600 





STEAM ENGINES AND STEAM PUMPS 


Steam Tempera 

Below 370° F. ry 160 Ibs. pressure).....115-150 S.U. Vis. at 210° F with 6-10% acidless 
tallow, etc. 

870° F.-500° F. 140-160 S.U. Vis. at 210° F with 4-8% acidless 
tallow, etc. 

500° F.-700° F. 150-190 S.U. Vis. at 210° F with 3-6% acidless 
tallow, etc. 

Above 700° F. 190-225 S.U. Vis. at 210° F (straight mineral) 


S.U. Viscosity 
at 100° F Oil Class 


External Lubrication, Oil Ss SM See «5: , es “200-600 1, 2,3 and 4 


External Lubrication, Grease ...............Calcium soap grease in N.L.G.I. nent Lubricating Grease Institute) 2 and 3 ranges with oil 
of 250-800 S.U. Viscosity at 100° 
S.U. Viscosity 


at 100° F Oil Class 
Circulating Systems oe. 4 175-600 oe 1,2 and 3 





year Reducers and Cables a AF Ss Ree pa ksh .. (see “Gear Reducers’’) 
Hydraulic Pumps ... ; Ree roe et Soon gd Peas (see “Hydraulic Pumps and Their Systems’’) 


SU. ew 
at 100° F Oil Class 


Roller and Silent Chains and General Lubrication cae ‘175- 600 Bes 2, 3 and 4 Ee 
Plain Bearings, Grease CaS Si ee ae Cakion soap grease in NLGL 2 and 8 ranges with oil of 250-800 
ae S.U. Viscosity at 100° F 
Anti-Friction Bearings, Grease ............. .Soda soap grease (meeting A.B.E.C. qualifications for general purpose 
anti-friction bearing grease) in N.L.G.I. number 1 and 2 ranges. 





COMPRESSORS 


Equivalent SAE Approx. S.U. Vis. 
Grade_ at 100° F Oi! Class 


Air and Gas Compressors (follow manufacturers instructicns) <j 180-240 1,2and$3 
280-360 and $ 
490-700 1, 2and3 
Refrigerating Compressors (follow manufacturers instructions) Pe SS 135-525 Low pour point moist- 
ure free oils. Not 
shown in this chart. 





DIESEL ENGINES 


Equivalent SAE Approx. S.U. Vis. 
Grade at 100° F Oil Class 


(Follow manufacturers recommendations ) ee bios 180- 240 2 and 8 and 
280-360 detergent 


490- bo 
700-1000 % 
80-105 (at 210° F) 





MACHINE TOOLS 


Hydraulic Systems aD a ce ERNE dig S05 (see “Hydraulic Pumps and Their Systems’’) 


S.U. Viscosity 
at 100° F Oil Class 


Circulating Systems he ois 140-200 iG 1 and 2 
Automatic Lubricating Systems and General Lubrication of Slides, Ways, Bearings, etc., Oil ... . 200-600 1,2,3 and 4 


Soda soap grease (meeting A.B.E.C. qualifications for general purpose 
anti- friction bearing grease) in N.L.G.I. number 1 and 2 ranges. 


Gear Boxes .. va (see “Gear Reducers’’) 
Highly refined light 


Spindles, Seperately Labsicebed - SSas cOustak it “A foe pra .. (Follow manufac- 45-125 [ 
turer’s instructions. ) viscosity oils. 


Electric Motors .......... (see “Electric Motors and Motor Generators”) 


SHAFTING 


Anti-Friction and Plain Bearings, Grease‘ abet 





S.U. Viscosity 
at 100° F Oil Class 


-1,2,8and4 


Bearings, Oil Lubricated 900-600 
NOTE: Special leak preventing oils of 300 to 1600 S. U. Vis. at 100° F are sometimes 


found advantageous. 


Calcium soap grease in N.L.G.I. 2 range with oil of 250-800 S.U. Vis- 
cosity at 100° 
Soda soap grease (meeting A.B.E.C. qualification for general purpose 


Plain Bearings, Grease Lubricated 


Anti-Friction Bearings, Grease Lubricated 
’ , “ anti-friction bearing grease) in N.L.G.I. ‘number 1 and 2 ranges. 











(Please turn to Page 122) 
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SIMPLIFIED LUBRICATION CHART 








(“Tentative AGMA 


(American Gear 


GEAR REDUCERS 
Manufacturers 





TABLE 1—VISCOSITY RANGE 
FOR VARIOUS AGMA LUBRICANTS 








Association) 


Standard Specification—Gears 250.01’) 





TABLE II—RECOMMENDED LUBRICANTS FOR 
ENCLOSED UNITS OF ALL TYPES EXCEPT 
WORM GEARS 

















AGMA Viscosity Range S.U. Vis. 

Lubricant No. at 100° F at 210° F _ Ambient Temperature deg. F 
ERs 7 PERE SUROMM «oy yess 0-40 41-100 101-159 
B. Va you ciuitt pada 280 to 360 ¥ : : OM eM = 
3 Mea. 0 ag Rees Type and Size of Units AGMA AGMA AGMA 
> EE oy a aS al 700 to 1,000 ene Ne. No. No. 
DS ys cb Ns Ube ERE OR (p4r ak eee 80to 105 Parallel Shaft Units 
Si a oie oo ho aw ey ue See 105to 125 Low-speed, Centers up to 20 in. .... 2 4 5 
- BR re el sis ea. ae 125to 150 Low-speed, Centers over 20 in. .... $8 5 6 
T CN in ov Riese we Rs ea 125to 150 Planetary Gear Units 
Di ete eck sss VO RAS oat Os 150to 190 O.D. of housing up to 16 in. ...... 2 3 4 
ee da epee pty Aleck cas 5 150to 190 O.D. of housing over 16 in. ....... 8 4 5 
Oe ma a Se 350 to 550 Gearmotors 

Se yy intel oc Ok eR he O RSs okie 900 to 1,200 Te ee en Pee oe ica ae 4 5 

pS a RR aR SAR AD as 1,800 to 2,500 Spiral or Straight Bevel Gear Units 

eae Cone distance up to 12 in. ........ 2 4 5 

© The oils marked “Comp.” are those compounded with 8 to 10 Cone distance over 12 in. ........ 8 5 6 
per cent of acidless tallow or other suitable animal fat. aie Speed Units 

Oils No. 9, 10 and 11 should be of a teeny adhesive nature so er ae a eee 1 2 8 





_that at they will adhere well to the tooth surfaces. 


TABLE Ill—-RECOMMENDED LUBRICANTS FOR 
ENCLOSED WORM GEAR UNITS ONLY 


NOTE: Speed range = 600-1800 RPM — High Speed = above 1800 
RPM — Gears heat treated after cutting use next higher AGMA No. 


TABLE IV—RECOMMENDED LUBRICANTS FOR 
OPEN GEARING OF ALL TYPES EXCEPT 


























Ambient Temperature, deg. F WORM GEARS 
. _ Ambient Temperature, deg. F_ 
So 0-40 41-100 101-150 
; use use 
Peneies and Wena Speen — ss eae Method AGMA AGMA AGMA 
PEE Roc RAR ade ely CR CS Bite 9 «eB ot HE Sf Os No, _ No. 
Intermittent operation—all worm ER ce Sigal s Gg alate scab oo o. wrap ae ws 8 5 6 
i ieneetai's deteceie ae a 0 5 5 7 Comp. Hot—by brush or paddle® .......... 10 10 11 
Continuous operation—worm speeds Cold—by brush or paddle® ......... 6 8 10 
low ee SS Py ae 7 Comp 8 Comp 8 Comp. SURMI k ee oiler, o's 65 5 vo 0 4 6 8 
c 4 ¢Dilute *Also for wire ropes and cables. 
ontinuous operation—worm speeds ‘on ae st 
600 rpm and over ........... {Diluted 7 Comp. 8 Comp. TABLE V—RECOMMENDED LUBRICANTS | 
ute 


FOR OPEN WORM GEARS ONLY 


~ Ambient : Temperature, deg. F 





*Where period of operation is insufficient to produce any appre- 











ciable rise in oil bath temperature. 

, {Diluted AGMA No. 7 comp, oil should be diluted with a lighter pg ~All oo. ve 
oil, preferably not exceeding sec, viscosity at > unti 

desired fluidity is obtained, The lubricant used for dilution heuid Method AGMA AGMA a 
be of the same basic crude as that of the recommended oil. The lubri- ela OS ee 
cant supplier should be consulted if there is any doubt. Cold or hot—by brush or paddle ..... 6 8  _.-. 








NOTE: Ambient = surrounding air temperature 


sh ingpacs ae PUMPS & THEIR SYSTEMS 
VANE TYPE 





VANE TYP 
with Flow Control _Valves 





























































Surrounding MSP. without Flow Control Valves _ GEAR & PISTON TYPE 
Temperat ~ §.U. Viscosi Ye Bas ~ §.U. Viscosity 
om at 100° ad be OilClass §=—_—_—at 100° “ad ___ Oil Class _—— _at 100° F Oil Class _ 
dk EN, pS eS ~ 140-200 l and 2 dap 1 and 2 140-200 1 and 2 
Se ee FS gna san bn 140-200 l and 2 225-275 land 2 250-325 l and 2 
S00 Fee’ Ft sass wc eto 140-200 1 and 2 225-275 l and 2 800-525 l and 2 
NOTE: For below 25° F and above 150° F on the. Vane Type 
Pumps, special instructions are issued by the manufacturer. 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
G FLOATING KEY & ROLLER, SILENT CHAIN & JAW TYPES OPEN 
LE PIN TYPES, GREASE (Without Casing) gg 
SS _____ OIL LUBRICATED —_———_on— a lee eel ae 
S.U. ee . S.U. Viscosity = 150 S.U. Vis. at : ; 
ety eee ihe sete Proper labricast de. | | 
oe PS nt BR ee 1500-2500 , Sand 4 850- 600 1, 2,3 and 4 N.L.G.I. No. 2 pends on the operat- 
( « 2) le ars 2000-5000 2,3 and 4 490- 700 , 3 and 4 N.L.G.I. No. 2 ing speed and the sur- 
ge S| oh Sr ra 2000-5000 2,3 and 4 700-1000 2,8 and 4 N.L.G.I. No. 8 rounding conditions. \ 
ELECTRIC MOTORS AND MOTOR GENERATORS I 
BEARINGS, OIL LUBRICATED BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS, GREASE LUBRICATED 
Surrounding .U. Viscosity Soda Soap Grease (meeting A.B.E.C. qualification for general 
Temperature at 100° F ___ Ol Class _— purpose anti-friction bearing grease) 4 
0° F- 70° 4 op ye 140-275 1 and 2 N.L.G.I. No. | 






70° F-120° F 1 and 2 





LCL 












CHAIN BELT DRIVES 







sLOW | SPEED DRIVES MEDIUM SPEED DRIVES HIGH SPEED DRIVES HIGH SPEED DRIVES 
me 0° F-180° F ___ 0° F-180° F 0° F-120° F 120° F-180° F 

U. Vis. at 100° F .. . 800-600 S.U. Vis. at 100° F ... 200-600 S.U. Vis. at 100° F.... 140-275 S.U. Vis. at 100° F... 225-825 
Oil Class ......... 1, 2,8 and 4 On tas ......:.. 1,2,8and4 Oil Class ........ , 2,3 and 4 ites: and 4 





















ane x hee DESCRIPTION OF OIL 
y re additive, turbine-type miceing oils. Meet and exceed requirements of makers of steam turbines, hydraulic pumps, t 
— ly re ditive, turbine-type lub ricating oils. Enviable ge age for indicated uses. radi de aes Ste pee 






non-additive, coastal lubricating oi 





a Very outstanding for indicated uses. 

4--G ERAL, Bt PURPOSE OILS: Conventionally refined, non-additive, general purpose oils. Excellent for General lubrication but not 
Bg oF operating conditions of critical units. 

NOTE: A properly cy aged oR —~ — core variety of mechanical units. By proper selection, inventory can be lessened and savings in 
















(Concluded on Page 124) 
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HELPS REDUCE os X 


FABRICATION _% } 


TWINSTEEL. 


9, planning your cold rolled 


strip needs you'll find extra 

THI NSTEFI Jack | help from this modern specialty mill organization— 
friendly assistance and background experience of 

the pioneers in precision cold rolling. Beyond the 


Carbon and alloy grades ‘ ‘ tages of extremely close tolerances that CMP 
cold rolling provides you can always count 


Width up to 24 inches ) a iform duplication of exacting physical mee 
“5 te, it all up and it means the right. 


Wide range of physicals 
Extremely close tolerances 


Coils up to 300 Ibs. per inch 
of width 








Subsidiary of the COLD METAL PROCESS CO. 











PRECISION COLD ROLLED Yn STRIP STEEL GIVES MAXIMUM PRODUCTION PER TON 
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black oils plus a synthetic additive which 
gives the oils adhesive qualities and thus 
reduces leakage. The generally en- 
countered Saybolt Universal viscosities at 
100° F are as follows: 500-700, 1000- 
1200, 1500-1800, 2000-2200 and 2500- 
2700, 

These lubricants are not intended 
for enclosed circulating systems. Their 
principal application is on oil-lubricated 
bearings where leakage must be counter- 
acted and where temperatures are not 
extreme. Examples are oil-lubricated 
shaft bearings and miscellaneous heavy- 
duty bearings, such as car wheel journals, 
general mill bearings, and conveyer 
system bearings. The selection of the 
proper leak preventing lubricant is made 
on the basis of substituting the equivalent 
viscosity product for the straight mineral ~ 
oil in use, 


Extreme Pressure Oils 


Extreme pressure oils are designed 
primarily for use in worn gear reducers 
or reducers subjected to overloads and 
shock loading. They are also sometimes 
found advantageous in oil pressure lu- 
bricating systems of the Bowser, DeLaval, 
etc., types, for lubricating table rolls, 
pinions, and drive gear sets under 
heavy-duty service. The selection of 
the proper oil is made on the basis of 
reference to the straight mineral oil 
ordinarily used for the purpose. These 
oils should not be used on worm gear 


sets if the manufacturer specifies an oil 
containing tallow compound. 

Extreme pressure oils are manufactured 
in ten grades. They consist of black oils 
and a lead compounded additive. Proper- 
ties of film strength, shock load absorp- 
tion, and leakage prevention are in- 
corporated in their make up. The 
viscosities at 100° F and 210° F are as 
follows: 


Sub- 
Saybolt Saybolt stitute 
Universal Universal for 
Viscosity Viscosity AGMA 
Oil atl00°F at210°F No. 
OR Bes ac pian 800 50 2 
No. 2. 750 70 4 
a. eee 1280 89 5 
ee Serna e 1890 110 6 
Pee es he 2400 125 7 
TNS eee 3400 150 8 
PRb ee ah ek ie 210 
a 430 9 
Naomi es. 520 9 
| a 950 10 


Calcium Soap EP Greases 


Calcium soap EP greases are made 
in three N.L.G.I. (National Lubricating 
Grease Institute) grades, classification 
Numbers 0, 1, and 2, They incorporate 
calcium soap and a dark-colored, high- 
viscosity oil. In addition, they have good 
film strength properties. In general, 
their application replaces, for steel mill 
use, the more conventional cup and bear- 
ing greases. 

Field of application of these greases 
is the lubrication of bearings under nor- 








mal temperatures, Miscellaneous heavy 
duty bearings, grease-lubricated sug 
as car wheel journals, general mill bear. 
ings, and conveyor system bearings, cap 
often use them to advantage. These 
lubricants are also employed in grease 
pressure lubricating systems, under nor. 
mal temperature operation, for table 
rolls, heavy-duty roll-neck bearings, pin. 
ions, drive gears, etc., using Trabon, 
Bosch, B-K, Farval, Alemite, Lincoln, 
etc., systems. 

Present practice in the steel mills tends 
to the use of calcium soap EP greases, 
both as plain bearing greases and general 
purpose anti-friction bearing greases, 
This reduces the number of greases in the 
inventory. However, when considering 
the use of any calcium soap grease in 
anti-friction bearings, the advice of the 
plant lubrication engineer should be 
followed. High-temperature service and 
speeds (above 175° F and 2000 rpm 
prevailing on such bearings requires the 
use of conventioual soda soap greases, 

Soda Soap Graphite Grease 

Soda soap graphite grease is made 
using a high viscosity oil and about 8 per 
cent graphite. It is of the N.L.G.I. No, 
2 consistency and is designed for difficult 
lubrication problems, such as hydraulic 
plunger mechanisms and. plain bearings 
subjected to excessive water wash and 
other drastic conditions. It is also 
recommended for lubricating — sintering 
plant, pallet conveyer wheel bearings. 

























Use of Plastic Cements 
Described in Booklet 


Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., has issued a two page bulletin, 
entitled “Tenite Cementing and As- 
sembling” which describes the procedure 
to be followed in cementing together 
pieces of molted tenite, Eastman cel- 
lulose ester plastic. 

Two types of cementing agent are 
discussed. The first, solvent type, is 
generally used where surfaces in a 
single plane are to be cemented. Small 
pieces are joined and held together by 
hand, and the solvent is applied along 
the edges with a medicine dropper, or 
small oil can. For larger pieces, the 
surfaces are immersed in solvent until 
the material has softened. They are then 
clamped together until the bond has set. 

Dopes, the second type of cementing 
agent, consist of tenite or a cellulose 
ester dissolved in a solvent blend. Dopes 
are used when the surfaces are irregular 
and are not easily accessible. 


Cushioned Cutting Action 
Improves Deburring Process 


Variety of precision parts can be de- 
burred quickly and inexpensively to close 
tolerances in mass lots by a process which 
not only deburrs but also imparts a uni- 
formly smooth overall finish. Soft Neo- 
prene rubber impregnated with alum- 
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inum oxide abrasive is used in tumbling 
barrels, and, as each particle of the abra- 
sive is rubber-mounted, cutting action is 
cushioned. The softest metals are not 
marred, Constant, steady sliding pres- 
sure on metal provides fast cutting ac- 
tion even on hardened steel. Tolerances 





are controlled easily by timing the run. 
No water is used, and there is no mess 
or rusting of parts. 

Accompanying illustration shows be- 
fore (B) and after (A) unretouched views 
of aluminum one-thread nuts, actual size 
and X15 photomicrograph sections. Tol- 
erance was held to 0.001-in. Steel spacer 
washers 0.005-in. thick have been de- 
burred to a uniformly smooth finish. 


Tolerance can be held to 0.0001-in. with 
this process, it is claimed. 

This “De Burrette” process, developed 
by De Burr Barrel Co. Inc., 4577 Holly- 
wood boulevard, Los Angeles 27, has 
been used on turbine blades, drills be- 
fore grinding, small fine pitch gears, racks 
and pinions, tiny brass half-nuts with 
radii to sharp edges, precision bolts and 
nuts, steel locking inserts, and aluminwn 
spacer washeis. The manufacturer main- 
tains a pilot plant for testing the process 
on parts sent in by manufacturers, and 
to establish methods for deburring. 


Electronics Film 
Course Comprehensive 


As the demand for fundamental elec- 
tronic education far exceeds the supply of 
qualified instructors, available talent and 
resources have been utilized by General 
Electric Co.; Schenectady, N. Y., in 
preparing its slide film course for gener- 
al showing to industry. Although the 
course is elementary, and students are 
unable to service or adjust the electronic 
equipment discussed, they may lear 
the fundamental principles of electron- 
ics, how to tackle electronic jobs as they C l c 
come, and how to extend their knowl- O 
edge in actual practice. Course alsd save 
points out what can be expected o 
electronic applications, where they cam Meta 
solve an industrial problem, and where 
use of electronics would be a misap- 
plication. 
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PROPER heat treating is essential 
to obtain greater wear resistance for 
maximum life in cutting, forming or 
shearing. Heat treating of high speed 
tool steel is one of the most exacting 
operations because of the high tempera- 
tures required for hardening—2150 to 
2400°F. The important points to be 
taken into consideration when heat treat- 
ing high speed tools are: (1) Preheating 
(rate, temperature, and time); (2) furnace 
atmosphere; (3) hardening temperature 
and time at that temperature; (4) quench- 
ing medium. 

Hardening high speed tool steels such 
as 18-4-1, 6-6-2, etc., requires special 
care to prevent decarburization because 
of the high hardening temperature. These 
grades decarburize very readily, especi- 
ally the molybdenum high speed steel. 
There are several methods of preheating 
and heating to the hardening tempera- 
ture, the salt bath probably being the 
most used method among commercial 


By ARNOLD P. SEASHOLTZ 
Metallurgical Engineer 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia 


heat treaters and tool manufacturers. 
Muffle-controlled atmosphere type fur- 
naces are used successfully and care must 
be taken to maintain a neutral or non- 
oxidizing atmosphere at all times. When 
using the semimuffle type furnace, cop- 
per paint, borax or a commercial neutral 


Recommended procedure 
for heat treating high-speed 
steel concludes this series of 
articles on approved heat 
treating and quenching 
methods. Four preceding 
articles discussed general 
principles, S-curves, harden- 
ability tests, interrupted 
quenching and carburizing 


packing compound should be used to 
prevent decarburization. 


The salt bath offers many advantages 
in heat treating high speed steels. By 
excluding air, a controllable medium, or 
“atmosphere” is assured. Molten salt 
heats the work to a uniform tempera- 
ture which is somewhat lower than other 
methods and results in less distortion, 
It is the simplest and most effective 
means for hardening high speed steels, 
as heat treaters with less experience 
can turn out consistently superior work. 
When transferred from one salt bath to 
anether, the work is coated with a thin 
film of liquid which protects the metal 
from oxidation. 

A salt bath can be used for a hotf 
quenching medium. Interrupted quench ff 
by hot quenching methods has proven 
so successful in heat treating plain car- 
bon and alloy structural steels that it 





TABLE V 
TOOL LIFE FIGURES AFTER FINAL CASING 


Normal Life Untreated 
Pieces 
700 - 1000 


Type of Tool 
Counter Bore 
Outside Forming 
Rough 
18/16-inch Step Drill .. 
8/4-inch Tap 
Grooving Tool 


Life after Treatment 


Pieces 
4000 - 4500 





Fig. 21—Transformation curves for 18-4-1 high-speed steel 
Fig, 22—Transformation curves for 6-6-2 high-speed steel 
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Wisconsin Office — 176 W. Wisconsin Ave: 





<a In the period of adjustment that 


lies ahead, your selection of a 
warehouse source for steel can 
play a role vital to you and your 
company ... for the stakes in 
reconversion are high. 

In this situation, Wolff Steel 
Service offers you significant ad- 
vantages in terms of faster serv- 
ice, a more intelligent, sympa- 
thetic handling of orders vital to 








a 


your problems, and a wider se- 
lection of steel — particularly 
sheets, for Wolff provides the 
largest prime stock to be found 
in the Midwest in the greatest 
range of types and sizes. 
Hundreds of companies every- 
where are already aware of 
these positive values. Why not in- 
quire yourself. Write, or call Re- 
public 9100 when you need steel. 


BENJAMIN WOLFF »’ COMPANY 
General Office and Warehouse. — 58th St. at Seeley Ave., Chicago 36, Ill. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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DO IT QUICKER, CHEAPER 


WITH THE... 
H A N DL Mercury ‘“Yank’’ fork truck loading sheet steel on waiting 
trailers. 


upper 
fine 


SYSTEM 


Industry can well profit from close study of the 

improvements in materials es technique — ; m 
developed by the supply divisions of our armed 2: time i 
forces. Of particular interest is the wide use of ite t 
the Fork Truck—“Trackless Train” System for auster 


handling materials when distances exceed 200 ft. 3. 
treat 


In the system the fork truck (a handling and 7 = Tene: 
stacking machine) is used for loading trailers. a steel 
Loaded trailers are made up into trains and i; There 
hauled away by a tractor. “The Trackless Train” 
has no fixed path and may travel anywhere that 
necessity dictates. At destination, the fork truck 
removes and stacks the pallet loads to ceiling 
heights. 
coolin 


matio1 





A few of the many advantages of the system are: 


tractor and hauled to destination. The ‘‘Trackless Train’’ has no 


heading” reduced to the minimum, 
fixed path and may travel anywhere necessity dictates. 


(2) Handles larger loads—one trailer train is 
equivalent to 5 to 10 truck loads. 


(1) Equipment works continuously—“dead HAUL A train of loaded trailers is coupled to the Mercury ‘‘Banty’’ gas 


(3) Less manpower required, 


(4) Lower investment in equipment for han- 
dling comparable volume. 


(5) Lower power consumption in transporting; 
only the tractor consumes power. 


These handling advantages are also available to 
you. For the complete story ask to have a Mer- 
cury Engineer call—or write for Bulletin 7-11. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


marte 

At destination the tractor is uncoupled and sent on its way. The 

STAC K ‘**Yank’’ removes the loads from the trailers and stacks them to ‘ 
ceiling heights. ments 


bainit 


TRACTORS - TRAILERS - LIFT TRUCKS 
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teels. Several metallurgical investiga- 
ors have studied the kinetics of austen- 
decomposition. In general they have 
formulated the same technique, except 
hat the results of their research work 
liffers as to the amount of decomposi- 
ion at atmospheric temperature and at 
he temperature at which martensitic 
ransformation begins. 

Figs. 21 and 22 show the TTT curves 
or 18-4-1 and 6-6-2 as developed by 
Paul Gordon, Morris Cohen and Robert 
5. Rose in their article “The Kinetics 
pf Austenite Decomposition in High 
bpeed Steels.” They form the follow- 
ng conclusions from their work: 


1. The kinetics of austenite decom- 
position in 18-4-1 and 6-6-2 high speed 
steels have been investigated and 
found to be virtually alike in every 
respect. 


2. Both steels exhibit two tempera- 
ture ranges of isothermal activity after 
definite incubation periods. The prod- 
uct of isothermal transformation in 
upper range (1400 to 1200°F) is very 
fine pearlite, preceded or accom- 
panied by carbon precipitation. In the 
lower range (675 to 350°F), product 
is acicular bainite. Pearlite transfor- 
mation goes to completion if holding 
time is sufficiently extended, but bain- 
ite transformation stops long before 
austenite is completely exhausted. 


8. For the particular austenizing 
treatments used, the martensite trans- 
formation set in at 420°F for the 6-6-2 
steel and at 430°F for the 18-4-1. 
There is no observable incubation per- 
iod prior to the martensite transfor- 
mation once the M- point is reached. 


4. Hot quenching to temperatures 
within the martensite range leads to 
martensite transformation during the 
cooling from the M- point to the hold- 
ing temperature, followed by isother- 
mal bainite formation at the holding 
temperature. The latter transforma- 
tion takes place in two stages; the 
first stage consisting of formation of 
occasional plates of bainite in the mar- 
tensitic microstructural regions, and 
the second stage occurring later, with 
general formation of bainite through- 
out structure. 

5. There is no detectable transfor- 
mation on hot quenching into the in- 
termediate range of 700 to 1100°F. 
Nevertheless, such hot quenching, par- 
ticularly above 900°F conditions the 
austenite for bainite formation at the 
expense of martensite during subse- 
quent cooling. The cooling transfor- 
mation takes place in two steps, prod- 
uct of the upper step being bainite, 
and that of the lower step, martensite. 
As the holding time and the tempera- 
ture are increased in this hot quench- 
ing range, the amount of bainite 
formed during the cooling increases, 
and leaves less austenite available for 
martensite formation. 

: 6. By suitable hot quenching treat- 
ments, many combinations of pearlite, 
bainite, martensite and retained aus- 
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s now applied to the high speed tool. 





A NEW method for chamfering 
gear teeth on a duplicator or profil- 
ing machine, adopted by General 
Electric’s Pittsfield Works, has re- 
duced costs 30 per cent. On the 
machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration, work is completed in one 
operation, eliminating the slow, ex- 
pensive, hand-filing process formerly 
required when teeth were chamfered 
on a gear shaper and tops were radi- 
used by hand. 


In the néw methed, gear is placed 








. . . ona duplicator or profiling machine eliminates hand 
filing, reduces costs 30 per cent 


in a plug, slightly smaller in diame- 
ter than the splined hole. A_ block 
on the left of the gear has a clamp- 
ing-screw attachment which is screwed 
to the rim of the gear, giving enough 
pressure so that the gear can be turned 
on the plug, but will not move for- 
ward. ‘The teeth of the gear en- 
gage and lock on a pin extended 
through the block when chamfering. 
A block attached to the device holds 
tracers used in obtaining the correct 
contour of the chamfer. 








tenite can be secured in 6-6-2 and 
18-4-1 steels at room temperature. 
7. Attention is called to the rela- 
tion between the present work and the 
common practice of hot quenching 
high speed steel in range of 100 to 
1400°F as part of hardening operation. 


Curves Explain Some Failures 


Transformation curves of high speed 
tool steel explain some of the failures 
which occur when quenching in oil. 
Tool steel, when quenched cold in water 
and oil, often cracks in the quenching 
operation or distorts badly. These fail- 
ures can be attributed to the temperature 
differential throughout the piece during 
transformation. To prevent this type of 
failure, it is often recommended to re- 
move the work from the quench bath 
while the work is still warm. The in- 
terrupted quench can result in failure or 
poor physical properties if the work is 
taken from the bath at a temperature 
at which only partial transformation has 
taken place. A good practice is to 


allow the steel to cool after the inter- 
rupted quench so that it can be held in 
the bare hands before tempering. 

A recommended procedure for har- 
dening high speed tool steels in salt 
baths is as follows: 

—Preheat at 1500 to 


1550°F. For 





extremely heavy production two pre- 
heats, 1100-1300°F and _ 1500-1600°F, 
may be advantageous. 

—High heat 2150-2250°F. 

—Quench in salt at 1900 to 1100°F 
and hold until work is equalized at this 
temperature, 

—Air cool to room temperature. 

—Draw at 950-1100°F. 

—Final treatment may be given to 
increase tool life; this may consist of re- 
draw or preheating in a nitriding salt 
to increase surface hardness. Subzero 
treatment to produce complete transfor- 
mation is a third method on which there 
is much current discussion. 

Curves in Figs. 21 and 22 show that 
austenite in high speed steels does not 
transform completely at room tempera- 
ture. Results by different metallurgi- 
cal investigators have shown that the 
amount of retained austenite at room tem- 
perature might be as much as 5 to 20 
per cent. 

Other work by Paul Gordon and Mor- 
ris Cohen has contributed the following 
information: 

1. During continuous cooling of 
18-4-1 from a hardening temperature 
of 2350 to minus 310°F the austen- 
ite transformation sets in at 420°F, 


and transformation progresses smooth- 
temperature, 


ly through room and 
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stops at approximately minus 150° F. 

2. Interrupting cooling from 2350°F 
at room temperature, as in ordinary 
oil-hardening operation, stops trans- 
formation. 

3. Aging hardened high speed steel 
at room temperature before cooling to 
minus $10°F reduces magnitude of 
subatmospheric transformation and 
lowers the temperature at which trans- 
formation sets in. This stabilizing ef- 
fect on the retained austenite be- 
comes more pronounced the longer the 
time of room temperature aging. 

4. Rate of subzero cooling and time 
of holding at minus 310° F have no 
measurable effect on extent of sub- 
atmospheric transformation. 


5. If hardened 18-4-1 steel is tem- 
pered at temperatures. between 200 
and 875° F, retained austenite is sta- 
bilized sufficiently so that no transfor- 
mation occurs during subsequent cool- 
ing to minus 310°F. Temperatures 
above 875°, however, produce enough 
carbide precipitation to lower its sta- 
bility to the point where transforma- 
tion again takes place during cooling 
from the tempering temperature to 
minus $10°F. 


6. Tempering the hardened 18-4-1 
steel after the subzero cooling com- 
pletes the retained austenite transfor- 
mation. 

7. The increment of hardness de- 
veloped in hardening 18-4-1 steel by 
subzero cooling is persistent during 
tempering up to temperatures as high 
as 1050°F. 

8. The indications are that subzero 
hardening and tempering of 18-4-1 high 
speed steel will produce combinations 
of hardness, strength, and ductility 
unattainable by ordinary hardening and 
tempering. 

Most investigators have found that the 
subzero treatment increases the pro- 
ductive life of a cutting tool. There are 





some differences in the amount of in- 
creased life and of opinion when the re- 
frigeration should be done during the 
hardening process. Stewart M. De Poy, 
meiallurgist, Delco Products Division, 
General Motors Corp., Dayton, O., has 
started an extensive research program 
on effect and procedure of subzero 
treatment of high speed steel. His first 
results showed marked increase in tool 
life, but of the four treatments employed, 
one was outstanding. 

Selecting tool bits with the analysis 
C-0.84; Mn-0.32; Cr-4.00; W-5.28; 
Mo - 4.26; Va-1.72; he subjected them 
to the following procedure (No. 3): Pre- 
heat at 1600°F, austenize at 2225°; 
quench in salt at 1050°; cool in air to 
minus 100-150°F.; temper at 1050° for 
2 hr; at minus 110°F for 3 hr; temper 
at 1050°F for 2 hr. 

Bits were tested on a dry lathe opera- 
tion which reduced diameter of a large 
aircraft tubing of AMS 6380 steel having 
hardness of 38-42 rockwell C. This No. 
3 procedure permitted average produc- 
tion per grind at 8.3 work units, against 
7.5 for the next best treatment, and pro- 
ductivity increase of 45.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 31.5 per cent for the next 
best. The same procedure applied to 
circular form tools of the same grade of 
material proved equally successful, in- 
creasing productivity 54.5 per cent. 

Heat treating was done in battery of 
electric furnaces using preheat, high 
temperature and quenching salts, temper- 
ing by Homo furnace, and refrigerating 
by placing parts in mixture of dry ice and 
methanol contained in refrigeration unit 
operating at minus 60°F. 

Ralph G. Kennedy, Jr., Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., presented results of his 
work at the 1944 Metal Congress, and 
showed the subzero treatment between 
the multiple temper increased production 
about 10 per cent. 

Final casing of high speed steel tools 
is usually referred to as nitriding, al- 
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CROWN FOR GIANT 











PRESS: The casting 

147,000 Ib and is 15 ft long and 7% ft high. Mechanical press for which it is de- 

signed will weigh approximately 1,250,000 Ib and will have a 2500-ton capacity 

at bottom stroke. Bed area will be 80 in. wide by 315 in. long, according to 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., the manufacturer 





being bored and milled weighs 














‘though this is essentially the chemic, 
explanation of the process. The metho 
of application is entirely different {roy 
the usual “nitriding” process where gas 
eous ammonia is employed to form thg 
iron “nitride” surface on the steel parts 
Nitriding of high speed steel tools is ; 
much simpler process and is applied 
through the medium of a molten sq] 
bath at temperatures slightly below thosq 
which are recommended for the temper} 
ing of the particular type of high speed 
steel being treated. 

Before nitriding, it is essential tha 
the tools be correctly heat treated, wi 
no carburized or decarburized surface 
This would more or less defeat the pur 
pose of the nitriding treatment, althougil 
of the two the slightly decarburized 
surface is preferable to the carburized 
as the addition of nitrides to the surfacg 
of the steel will tend to neutralize the 
soft skin produced by decarburizatioy 
process. 





























Time of Treatment Varies 


Usual temperature is either at, 
slightly below, the final temper 
ing temperature, and this is generall 
in the range of 1000-1050°F. Time of 
treatment will vary from 10 to 90 min 
the temperature depending upen the siz¢ 
of the tool, design and shape, and alsg 
upon the operation for which tool is to 
be employed. Tools subject to consider 
able chatter or shock—especially those 
used on ferrous metals—should, for best 
results, be treated for shorter periods 
whereas, with tools used on nonferrous 
metals, hard rubber or plastics, the 
longer periods of treatment will be of 
advantage. 

In most instances, especially on milling 
and gear cutters, an extremely heavy cas¢ 
should be avoided, for although the 
number of pieces between grinds might 
be increased, total number of grinds pe 
tool would be decreased, due to the 
deeper chipping that results when too 
does fail. 

Usual depth of penetration of the ni 
tride layer is from 0.001 to 0.002-in 
for treatments of 30 to 90 min and below 
0.001-in. for treatments of 10 to 20 min 
This superficial case is extremely hard 
and cannot be measured by the ordina 
hardness testing method. 


On a completely tempered tool, 
nitriding treatment does not increase the 
size of the tool. There have been many 
tests made, and measurements dete 
mined, in which the size of the parti 
lar tool, after nitriding, did not vary ove 
0.0001-in. before and after the nitrid 
ing treatment. 


Increase in tool life on several setup: 
resulting from the nitriding treatmen 
when applied to correctly heat-treated 
tools are listed in Table V. The ex 
pense of the nitriding treatment for hig! 
speed tools is extremely low. Manu 
facturers of salt bath materials ha 
studied this problem and have deve 
oped a salt mixture to produce uniform 
and controllable results in obtaining th 
superficial hard case. 
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Valve stem ends TOCCO-hardened to depth 
of %’’. Hardness of 50 Rockwell “C” accu- 
rately controlled. 
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300 AXLE SHAFT BEARING RACES 
PER HOUR. Hardens axle bearing 
to 62 Rockwell “C". Eliminates inner 
race formerly pressed on. Gives 
50% more strength. 







2000 PISTON PINS PER HOUR. Con- 
tinuous hardening of carburized 
piston pins to 62 Rockwell “C”’. Pins 
TOCCO-hardened free of distortion 
and scale. 
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100 ROCKER SHAFTS PER HOUR. 
TOCCO-hardened at six areas per 





heed 500 DISTRIBUTOR CAMS PER HOUR. 














Cam surfaces TOCCO-hardened to sets. Tocco Cay wg amenenenetes 
r best 62 Rockwell “C” after assembly gt en he ge ong 
riods eliminating copper plating. to ardened areas. No scale or 





\ distortion. 






FOR TODAY'S TEMPO: 
Get this SPEED and VERSATILITY with a Standard TOCCO Unit — 


Speedy, accurate TOCCO Induction Hardening enables you to 
produce better products, faster, at a fraction of the cost of 










conventional heat-treating. One manufacturer gets such results 
for 142 different parts . . . with one standard TOCCO machine! 
Fixtures are readily changed, permitting quick tool-up to 
suit the job. 















Find out how TOCCO’s speed and versatility can help solve 
your problems and save you money. “Results with TOCCO” 
free for the asking. | 












THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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History of Davis agglomerating process, nodulizing, briquetting and sinter- 

ing of iron-bearing materials and the merits of each method are presented. 

Industry is confronted with problems after taconites cre successfully con- 
centrated. Estimated costs of taconite sinters are compared 


WIDESPREAD interest is being shown 
in the possibility of developing an econo- 
mical process for heneficiating the low- 
grade taconites of Minnesota. Preliminary 
developments in concentrating this ma- 
terial point to the necessity of fine grind- 
ing. Thus the question is raised as to how 
these fine concentrates can be agglomer- 
ated economically if and when made. 

The term “agglomeration” used 
throughout this paper has been applied 
to any process that consolidates fine indi- 
vidual particles of materials into co- 
herent masses. 

Nodulizing: The first rotary kilns to be 
used for agglomerating iron bearing ma- 
terials were installed in 1904 by the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., and 
the Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago for 
nodulizing blast furnace flue dust. A 


By M. F. MORGAN 
Arthur G. McKee & Co. 
Cleveland 


fire brick linings. These rings reached 
such proportions that the kilns had to be 
shut down and allowed to cool after ap- 
proximately 1 week’s operation in order 
to remove accumulations. The rings 
were removed by hand labor which re- 
quired from 2 to 3 days. Under 
such operating conditions, the rotary 
kiln for nodulizing iron ore fines could 
not be tolerated in the steel industry and 
therefore was abandoned. 

The rotary kiln process has recently 
re-entered the agglomerating picture for 
nodulizing fine iron ore concentrates be- 
cause of improved kiln equipment. It is 
regrettable that there are no installations 
of these modern rotary kilns operating 
on fine iron ore concentrates in this coun- 
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February 1941 meeting of the Easter 
States Blast Furnace and Coke Ovey 
Association. The author made no men 
tion of the initial cost of a modern kil# 
plant to produce 1000 gross tons nod 
ules per day. Actual results of any ex 
periment or new process must be know 
and also accurately estimated capit 
investment requirements and cost o 
operations for a practical plant must 
developed before its merits can be satis 
factorily evaluated. 

One ore company submitted 600 Ib o 
9 per cent SiOz Mesabi ore for a tes 
run in the rotary kiln and requested tha 
nodules be produced at 1900, 2100 an 
2300°F kiln temperatures. Results 0 
this test run as submitted at a meetin 
of the previous mentioned association i 
Cleveland, in Jan., 1943, are as follows 




















b £ other kiln installatio r try, but there are two installations where 
number of other kiln ins ions wer y: : 
made from 1904 to 1911. Most of these ANgAOe concentrates are being nodu Samples of nodules were examined ant 
cert a 7 : y 63 lized, one at the Anaconda Copper Min- qj] appeared dense and compact an 
kiln plants have been replaced, because ing Co,, Butte, Mont. and the other at highly magnetic. Some of the blast fu 4 
of their high operating and maintenance the Cuban-American Manganese Corp., nace and open-hearth operators were 0 
costs, by other agglomerating facilities. Cristo, Cuba. the opinion that the physical character 
Principal operating difficulties en- The first article’ written on the modern _ istics of the nodules indicated that th 
countered when nodulizing these ma- kiln was delivered by S. S: Thyrre, vice nodules were made at a kiln tempera 
terials in a rotary kiln arose from the president, F. L. Smidth & Co. at the ‘ure of 2700° F. 
formation of “rings” which was caused — Pps No operating data were submitted an Stt 
by the sticky material adhering to the 1 References presented at end of paper. no kiln has been installed in America t rat 
operate on iron ores. Discussion broughi 
out the following on a plant to reg ch 
800 gross tons of nodules per 24-hr. 
Beco One kiln, 12 ft at feed end, 15 ft a gt 
IN PRE «© DOF «ENDOF §«6—ENDOF «6 GNDOF | cnletped seme, 12 ft ot discharge om lo 
GROSS TONS] _ 1941 194] 1942 1943 1944 g- ity 
Operating costs per ton of nodules. be 
25.000.000 PR BE ee eng vnae 
WOES a oe oes Ses. ie 0.4 to 
4 + 
5 
ACE Labor PEN ia 5 eS 0.1 
Maintenance .......... 0.12 
20,000,000 F ee 
€ $0.70 wi 
. Cost of kiln without motors—$200,0 60 
15,000,000 TAL CES , Cost of plant without bins or tracks I 
, ‘ $400,000 
£ Heat shnuleod for nodulizing—2,250; | 
10,000,000 rte aly 
3 : 3 This paper was presented at the Sixth Aj tof 
——— nual Mining Symposium, University of Minn jn 
5 000 000 AT INES sota, Minneapolis, earlier this year. , 
u 2 of 
Capacity of sintering plants in- W 
0 e stalled in the United States any 
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MOORE RAPID 


FURNACES 


Lectromelt NT Top Charge Furnace is con- 
structed to pour heats of 15 to 20 tons, normal 
rating, in general steel mill production. The top 
charge feature offers many advantages such as 
greater output due to decreased charging time, 
lower power and refractory costs, increased capac- 
ity per man hour, etc. Especially large scrap can 
be charged readily, and fluffy scrap can be charged 
to shell rim with a drop bottom bucket. 


Lectromelt, Size N, is identical with Size NT 
with exception that it is door charge instead of 


top charge. 


Lectromelt Furnaces of the 
top charge type are available 
in sizes ranging from 100 
tons down to 250 pounds. 
Write for catalog. Ask for 
any desired assistance. 
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SIZE e 


LECTROMELT NT SPECIFICATIONS 


(a) Usual acid steel hourly rating 10 tons 


(b) Usual size of heat 15 to 20 tons 


(c) Has poured in one heat 40 tons 


(d) Usual KVA rating 6000 to 7500 


(e) Shipping weight—furnace with 

electrical substation and control 
NT 120 tons 
N 105 tons 


equipment (approximate) 


(f) Shipping weight 
—2 linings and 
50 electrodes 


(approximate)......100 tons 


(g) Volume data(e)5000 cu. fe. 
(f)2500cu. ft. 








Like an “extra man’’ in the shop to 


do the tough, dirty cleaning jobs 


These three famous Turco products — Mulsine, 
Fuzee and W.O.#1 — are but three of hundreds 
of miracle-working Turco compounds that will 
do for you, by Surface Chemistry*, what used to 
take elbow grease and over-time. Try these three, 
then try the others. It’s like an “extra man” in the 
shop to do the tough, dirty cleaning jobs. 


FOR DEGREASING — TURCO MULSINE. Simply spray 
a Mulsine-and-solvent mixture on the worst 
caked-grease job in the shop. Let it stand a few 
minutes to give it time to penetrate, soften and 
loosen grease and dirt. Then simply wash it off 
with a strong stream of cold water. Presto! The 
dirt, solvent, Mulsine and water all mix and flow 
off together, leaving the work clean as a whistle. 
Harmless to metal, enamel and personnel — can 


be used even by unskilled help. 


FOR CARBON, TURCO FUZEE. Just immerse work in 
a tank containing Turco Fuzee. Baked-on paint, 
flintlike carbon, sludge, and engine varnish are 


* A Product of Surface Chemistry 


WA-Weiting Action 
EA~Emulsifying Action 
SV—Saponifying Value 
SA~—Solvent Action 
CA-—Colloidal Activity 
WC-—Water Conditioning 
BI—Buffer Index 
PH—Energy of Alkalinity 
TA-—Total Alkalinity 


© 1524 tunco proouers. ine. 


Surface Chemistry is the scien- 
tific balance and application all the above 
of these cleaning factors to a 


specific problem, specific problem, 


RE—Research and Experience, 
the combining factor that puts 
elements into 
balance and to work on your 


loosened in an amazingly short time. Harmless to 
steel, aluminum, pot metal, magnesium. Unex- 
celled for dissolving carbon from valves, connect- 
ing rods, valve liners, and small steel parts. No 
heat needed. No extra equipment. Fuzee is a self- 
sealing compound free of fumes, safe and eco- 
nomical to use. 


FOR RUST, TURCO W.O. #1. The only equipment you 
need is a keg or a wooden barrel. Immerse work in 
a solution of W.O. #1 and rust disappears like 
magic. W.O. #1 will, as do few other rust- 
removers, get down into the thread roots, and into 
the crevices and hard-to-get-at places. Harmless. 
Quick, easy to use, and economical. 


FREE INFORMATION AND DEMONSTRATION. If you'd 
like to know more about these and other Turco 
Industrial Cleaning Compounds, or if you’d like a 
free demonstration, write for information, or for 
a Turco Field Service Man to call. No obligation. 
Address Turco Products, Inc., Department S-10. 








Turco -Propucts Inc. Main Office & Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1. Offices & Factories: 125 W. 46th St., Chicago 9; 1606 Henderson St, 
Houston 1, Texas. Offices and Warebouses: 415 Greenwich St., New York City 13, Atlanta, Seattle, San Francisco, Kansas City, Denver, and all principal cities 
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000 to 2,500,000 Btu per ton of nod- 
ules. 

The writer visited the modern kiln 
plant and the sintering plant of the 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp. in 
1941, to see if such a plant could be 
used to agglomerate southern ore fines. 
The substance of the report submitted 
at that time is as follows: 

The Cuban Mining Co., subsidiary of 
the Freeport Sulphur Co., is operating 
both nodulizing and sintering plants at 
its manganese mine near Cristo, Cuba. 
The product nodulized and sintered is 
manganese concentrates averaging 53 per 
cent manganese with the following screen 
analysis. 


Mesh Per cent 
ee os Skee OL. i 18.53 
|| + ROR aa SORE 3S i aan 25.69 
1 GRRE NDRIRG eae ea 12.09 
MR ce es 15.36 
WOR eigen k 33.338 


The moisture content of the concen- 
trates is from 23°to 81 per cent. 

The company originally agglomerated 
the concentrate by sintering but claimed 
that the operation was not satisfactory 
and that the costs were so high they 
were compelled to go to nodulizing in a 
rotary kiln. 

The nodulizing plant is well construct- 
ed and is undoubtedly the most outstand- 
ing plant of its kind. They are making 
a product that is in fine physical condi- 
tion and a good blast furnace material. 
The kiln has an overall length of 214 ft 
and is 8 ft 10 in. diameter at the feed 
end and 12 ft 4 in. at the control zone 
which is the heating portion of the kiln 
and is directly back of the sinteririg zone. 
The sintering zone section is the same 





Table I—Cost of Briquetting Ore in 
Minnesota District 

















Moisture in natural ore, % ........ 14 
Moisture in dried ore, % ........ 5 
Natural ore/ton dried ore, tons .... 1.1 
Water removed from 1 ton natural 

NG ER Cie Daa Pe eee reign TER 202 
Dried ore from 1 ton natural ore, Ibs 2,000 
Heat @ 232° F. leaving in moisture, 

RR eR ee Se, kt ee tg eh akg Wee BD 251,000 
Heat leaving in dried ore, B.t.u. ..... 49,500 
Total heat to process, B.t.u. ........ 800,500 
Fuel efficiency of Drier, % ......... 75 
Powdered coal, B.t.u./Ib ........... 13,500 
Fuel required/ton dried ore, Ibs. . 29.6 
Cost of coal (drying ore with coal 

costing $7.63/ton), per ton net.... $6.113 
Fuel, 0.96 ton @ $0.113/ton ore.... 0.109 
Labor 3/12 man hours @ $1.00/manhr 0.250 
Repairs and supplies .............. 0.060 
Electricity 4 kw. hr. @ $0.005/kw. hr. 0.020 
Miscellaneous expense ............. 0.070 
Total drying expense/ton of briquettes $0.509 
Natural ore 1.07 tons @ $2.75/ton... $2.945 
a en ERE et at eae eee 0.509 
Cement 64.5 Ibs @ $0.00785/Ib.... 0.506 
Total cost of materials to briquetting 

SI Oe $3.960 
Labor 5/12 man hrs @ $1.00 ...... $0.417 
ues Ome aie os Si. oe ol. 0.0638 
pee Gee supplies 2638. 0.020 
ete oo ee ree 0.020 
pn OS nF RAS es ore 0.100 
Other expense items .............. 0.050 
Total cost above materials ......... $0.670 
Total cost of briquettes ........... $4.68 


diameter as the feed end and is only 14 
ft long. 

Unfortunately the capacity of this kiln 
is only 15 tons per hour and the initial 
cost was about $300,000. The tempera- 
ture of the nodules as they were dis- 
charged from the kiln was 2700°F and 
the heat required was 3,550,000 Btu 
per ton. Fortunately the cost of fuel oil 
is only $0.04 per gallon. The overall 
cost of nodulizing was approximately 
double the sintering costs in the United 
States. The high value of the product 
permits operation under such conditions. 

The Dwight-Lloyd sintering plant on 
the other hand, is of poor desi_n and 
construction and means for necessary 
control over the feed, returns, and fuel 
are lacking. The method of feeding the 
sinter bed is poor. Grate bar openings 
are so small as to obstruct the free pass- 
age of air through the bed. As a result 
an excessive amount of coke is required 
and the machine must be operated at a 
low speed. The operating cost was 
three times higher than the kiln cost. 

It appears that the first cost and the 
high operating cost prohibits the use of 
the kiln on southern ore concentrates. 
The Cuban Mining Co. spent a great 
deal of time and money developing the 
kiln before it became a satisfactory op- 
eration. We have a condition different 
from theirs and it would require some 
time to work out the problem of making 
a satisfactory nodule from our materials. 
It is my opinion that we are not justified 
in considering a nodulizing kiln for our 
operation. 

Our inspection trip and general knowl- 
edge of other nodulizing kilns indicates 
conclusively that the first cost and op- 
erating cost are too high for our require- 
ments and that not enough is to be gained 
from the smelting of nodules over the 
smelting of sinter to warrant the added 
cost. 

An article, “Rotary Kilns for Agglom- 
erating Ore”, by Thyrre® claims many 
new developments in the use of the ro- 
tary kiln for agglomeration. With these 
new developments, according to the au- 
thor, it would be possible, with minor 
modifications, to have a satisfactory op- 
eration with a plain cement kiln. 

Another article, “Nodulizing of Iron 
Ore”, given by Dr. Gilbert E. Seil® at 
the March, 1944, meeting of the Blast 
Furnace and Coke Association of the 





Table I]—Estimated Cost of Sinter Produced 


at Mines 
Mesabi 
Taconite Open Pit 
Annual output, gt 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Investment in mine, $ .. 1,000,000 900,000 
Mine operating cost, $ 2.00 1.00 
Preparation plant: 
Operating costs, $ 1.46 0.10 
Sintering Plant: 
Conversion loss, $ none 0.25 
Operating cost, $ .. 1.07 1.07 
Cost of sinter 
ce: ae Ear a 4.53 
61.5% Fe, $ . 2.42 
Transportation to Lake 
Erie ports, § ...... 1.78 1.78 
Cost Sinter Lake Erie 
Po tes esc 6.31 4.20 
Cost per Unit, $ 0.098 0.068 
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Chicago District, throws a little different 
aspect on rotary kiln operation. The au- 
thor states that even today the kiln 
manufacturers do not agree as to the 
capacity of certain size kilns. Some of 
the theories expounded in this article 
have given many operators the impres- 
sion that someone must eventually install 
a pilot kiln plant to verify or discredit 
some of the ambiguous information that 
has been published concerning rotary 
kilns and to provide complete informa- 
tion and operating data so that a true 
cost can be obtained. 

Use of the rotary kiln should have 
consideration in the agglomeration of fine 
taconite concentrates for the following 
reasons: 

1. Its ability to agglomerate fine ma- 
terials into a satisfactory blast furnace 
material that can be handled without 
any appreciable breakage. 

2. Its ability to agglomerate high mois- 
ture material. 

3. Low power consumption. 

4. All nodules discharged from the 
kiln are finished product, and no fines 
are produced if the kiln is or can be suc- 
cessfully operated. 

Questions that must be answered be- 
fore rotary kiln installations can be eval- 
uated in comparison with other methods 
are: 

1. The capital investment necessary 
for a plant that will produce 1000 gross 
tons per 24 hr day. 

2. Details of all operating cost items 
based on actual data taken from a kiln 
plant operating on fine iron ore. 

3. Percentage of operating time that 
can be expected from a kiln; i.e., hours 
per day, and days per month or per year. 

4. Detail description: and cost of all 
instruments necessiry for kiln control. 

A considerable amount of constructive 
work has been done in nodulizing iron 
ore with rotary kilns at some of the ce- 
ment plants. Some answers to the 
many questions about rotary kiln opera- 
tion have been developed at these plants, 
and, no doubt, will be reported to the 
industry in the near future. 


Davis Agglomerating Process: This 
process for agglomerating fine ores de- 
veloped at the Mines Experimental Sta- 
tion, has not been used commercially 
though a large scale experimental test 
was run April 1943. Operating and cost 
data that were recorded from the re- 
sults of this run show great possibilities 
for making a preferred blast furnace ma- 
terial from fine ores. A limiting factor 
in this process, however, is that all the 
ore treated should be minus 100 mesh. 
Actually 80 per cent of that used in the 
test was minus 325 mesh. 

A description of this test run and its 
results, taken from the published report 
and from a report submitted by the 
writer, after observing the operation of 
this process, is as follows: 

The material used in this test run was 
very fine magnetic concentrates and was 
rolled into balls from % to 1% in. diam- 
eter in a rotary drum. These balls were 
delivered by hand buggies to a shaft- 
type furnace where they were heated to 
an agglomerating temperature. 

The Davis furnace was filled with 
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Table 111—Cost of Sinter at Upper Lake Port and at Cleveland 





























At Duluth———— At Cleveland 
Screened Sintered Screened Sintered 
Cost items ore fine ore ore fine ore 
Mining $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
Upper rail 0.81 0.81 0.81 0.81 
Unloading dock to boat . < ws 0.11 0.11 
Lake freight : iets 0.77 0.77 
Stockpile ‘ee Te 0.09 0.09 
Unloading at sinter plant 0.10 0.10 ‘ 0.06 
Screening 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Cost of Ore for Sintering $2.96 $2.96 $3.83 $3.89 
Ore per ton sinter . YY. $3.65 $ $4.80 
Coke breeze 35 17 
Fuel oil .05 haat 
Coke oven gas < .02 
All other 35 as 85 
$2.96 $4.40 $3.83 $5.34 
Switching to ore docks .05 .05 
Unloading at docks ll ll 
Lake freight 77 oe: 
Unloading at lower dock .09 .09 yg ee 
$3.97 $5.42 $3.83 $5.34 
Fe analysis, % 52.00 62.00 52.00 62.00 
Cost per Fe unit, Lake Erie $0.0763 $0.0874 $0.074 $0.086 





hematite ore, minus 1 in. and plus %-in, 
Gas was applied to this material until 
the furnace and contents attained the 
desired temperature. The furnace was 
heated for approximately 10 hr be- 
fore any of the concentrate balls were 
charged. 

During the time required to heat the 
furnace the balling equipment was start- 
ed so that all balling difficulties would 
be overcome and a supply of balls would 
be ready to follow the ore into furnace 
when it reached the proper temperature. 

After a preliminary mixing, the ore 
was charged into a hopper from which 
it was conveyed to an Akins classifier 
employed as a screw conveyor. The 
classifier conveyed the material to a 
double shaft log washer, used as a pug 
mill, where moisture was added and 
mixed thoroughly with the concentrates. 
Due to the makeshift equipment and to 
the inexperience of the operators con- 
siderable time elapsed before satisfac- 
tory balls were made. 

The log washer discharged into a re- 
volving drum where the concentrate was 
formed into balls. Additional water was 
added in the balling drum and at times 
the balls made were of many different 
sizes, but when the proper amount of 
feed and water entered this balling 
drum, most of the balls made were be- 
tween % and l-in. diameter. 


At the discharge end of the drum, the 
balls fell on a vibrating screen with %- 
in, square openings. All balls minus %- 
in. were returned to the drum and the 
large balls were picked off the screen by 
hand. All balls plus %-in. and approxi- 
mately minus 2 in. diameter were col- 
lected in steel buggies that delivered 
them to the furnace. 

The ball size did not appear to be 
critical because, regardless of the size, 
the finished balls were all good. At one 
period during the test, several charges 
of balls the size of peas were charged 
and they passed through the furnace 
without any difficulty. 

An excellent paper on agglomeration 
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and a detailed description of this proc- 
ess was given by C. N. Firth at the 
April meeting of the AIME in Pitts- 
burgh. This paper will be published in 
the near future so the merits, cost, and 
all other data will be available. 

Briquetting: Molding or combining 
fine ore under pressure, called briquet- 
ting, was probably the first method of 
agglomeration used, but for economical 
or other reasons never became commer- 
cially important in the United States. 
Recently briquetting has been used for 
agglomerating fine ore for use as feed 
ore in the open hearth to replace lump 
ore. There are no commercial briquet- 
ting plants at the present time produc- 
ing briquettes for blast furnace use. 

Results that were obtained at several 
plants and available information is as 
follows: 

In open-hearth practice, the prime 
idea in the use of feed ore is to accel- 
erate the rate of carbon drop in the 
molten metal through the action of the 
oxygen contained in ore introduced into 
the bath of metal. Iron ores are the 
only commonly available substances 
through which oxygen can be conven- 
iently carried into the molten metal. 

Ores used as feed ores should be of 
substantial size, high in oxide of iron 
and. of sufficient density to assure their 
sinking through the slag into the molten 
bath. Natural ores that are suitable for 
use as feed ores have not been available 
in sufficient quantities to meet open- 
hearth requirements so steel producers 
probed the possibilities of briquetting 
available ores of good chemical proper- 
ties but physically unsuited for feed ore 
purposes. 

One briquetting plant has been in op- 
eration for several years but most of the 
briquettes are used for charge ore and 
are made from ore fines that contain ap- 
proximately 11 per cent moisture and 8 


per cent silica. The briquettes are made 
on a bumper machine where a form js 
filled with ore and jolted until the ore js 
packed into a briquette 15 x 8 x 4 in, 
weighing approximately 90 lb. About 
2% per cent of cement is used as a 
binder. The cost of briquetting the ore 
is said to be about $1.05 per net ton. 


The briquettes are stacked and dried 
and the drying time varies with the 
weather conditions but averages approx- 
imately 3 days. 

Another company operated a briquet- 
ting plant but discontinued briquetting 
in December 1942 because of high op. 
erating cost which was given as $3.87 
above the cost of the ore. 

This plant was equipped with a tamp- 
ing press and produced briquettes weigh- 
ing about 70 Ib each. Only about 1 per 
cent of cement was used for a binder, 
The ore used was difficult to handle into 
the press because of moisture and large 
lumps. The crude and inefficient raw 
material handling equipment was the 
cause of the high operating cost. The 
product was not uniform, which resulted 
in considerable breakage. 

Another plant making small cubical 
briquettes, used a low silica Mesabi and 
4 to 5 per cent of cement for a binder. 
The briquettes were used with entire 
satisfaction for both charge ore and feed 
ore, but the company has discontinued 
the operation because of the high operat- 
ing cost. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in briquetting and experiments have 
been run using many different binders, 
also trying to air dry the products instead 
of furnace drying, but up to the present 
time few briquettes have been produced 
in this country for use in blast furnace. 

The cost of briquetting has been esti- 
mated for a plant in the Minnesota dis- 
trict to produce 50,000 tons per year of 
briquettes to weigh approximately 7 lb. 
A tentative cost analysis is shown in 
Table I. To this cost must be added 
the transportation charges from the mines 
to Lake Erie and also depreciation, and 
capital expense. 

Conclusions arrived at after a_ brief 
period of research on the suitability of 
briquettes for charge ore and feed ore 
purposes in basic open-hearth practice 
are: 

1. With properly screened ore of suit- 
able dryness, briquettes having a nom- 
inal cement content may be manufac- 
tured which will have stable physical 
qualities. 

2. From the contacts we have been 
able to make with users of ore briquettes 
of any kind for either charge ore or feed 
ore, we have received no comments 
which indicate adverse metallurgical ef- 
fects from the use of briquettes and the 
general opinion has been favorable to an 
extension of their use if the matter of 
economical briquetting cost can be 
achieved. 

8. Shape of the briquette should elim- 
inate all sharp corners to minimize break- 
age and should be such as to secure max- 
imum density of loading. 

4. Chemical analyses of certain fine 
ores briquetted may be found metallur- 
gically superior to natural lump ore. 

5. Given the appropriate credits for 
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Walker-Turner Light Machine Tools reduce your re-tooling 
problems to a minimum. Here's why: 


(1) Quickly shifted from one operation to another. 


(2) Idea] tor special tooling set-ups—precluding need for 
high-priced special machines of limited usage. 


(3) Rugged, safe and simple to operate. 
(4) Low in price and in power consumption. 


Complete catalog on request. 


WALKER-TURNER COMPANY, Inc. 
PLAINFIELD NEW JERSEY 


METAL CUT-OFF MACHINE 14" BAND SAW 


Universal head travels 1814" on Back-gearing and cone pulley 
gliding ram; patented, geared gives high speeds for wood (up to 
motor gets shaft closer to work, 4630 s.f.m.), low speeds for 
smaller blades, metals (as low as 60 s.f.m.), Also 


9 4.50 made in 16’' model 
] " f..b, Plainfield, N. J. +] 278 
less base and motor. 


With 2 or 3 H.P. Motor, less base. 
20-INCH DRILL PRESS RADIAL DRILL 


Spindle speeds, 260-5200 r.p.m.; 
capacity, 34" in steel, 1 in cast Sette speeds, 160-8300 r.p.m,; 
iron. rills to center of 62” circle. 


OT on acts cg ae 
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chemical advantages over natural lump 
ore, briquetting may be advantageous in 
open-hearth ingot costs. 

6. Briquettes for use in the blast fur- 
nace have been produced only in small 
= and used experimentally, but 
there are indications that other tests will 
be conducted. 


Sintering: ‘The first sintering plant to 
treat fine iron ore was built in 1911 for 
the E & G Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. It replaced the roasters that had 
been used to desulphurize the magnetic 
ores from its French Creek mine. From 
this small plant that produced about 
180 gross tons daily or 108,000 tons 
per year the sintering process for bene- 
ficiating fine iron ores has progressed so 
that now the sintering capacity of the 
United States is approximately 25,000,- 
000 gross ton per year. 

Increase in sintering capacity clearly 
demonstrates that sintering is the most 
satisfactory agglomerating process for 
treating fine ores that has been devel- 
oped, 

Development of sintering was not 
rapid. Most of the early installations 
built from 1912 to 1925, excepting those 
used to treat magnetic ores, were used 
to reclaim large stock piles of flue dust. 
The plants were small and inefficient. 
Mechanical delays and operating difficul- 
ties were tolerated only because the prod- 
uct would not blow out of the blast fur- 
nace and because sintering was the most 
economical agglomerating process that 
had been found. 

Some of the difficulties encountered 
and results obtained from actual operat- 
ing experiences, should reveal what can 


and cannot be accomplished in sintering 
fine taconite concentgates. 

Sintering Blast Furnace Materials: The 
conventional blast furnace sintering 
plant, using flue dust, lake ores and coke 
breeze, cannot be compared in any re- 
spect with a sintering plant that is com- 
pelled to operate on fine concentrates 
and coke breeze or coal culm. A de- 
scription of a typical blast furnace sin- 
tering plant’s operations will show why 
this comparison cannot be made. 

Raw materials used in this plant were 
fine Mesabi ores, screened minus %-in.; 
flue dust, both dry and sludge; and, 
coke breeze screened minus 3/16-in. 
The coke breeze is used for carbon con- 
trol in the sintering mixture and the per- 
centage varies as the carbon content of 
the flue dust varies. Considerable diffi- 
culty resulted from irregular feeding of 
the sludge dust, but otherwise the sin- 
tering plant is of the conventional de- 
sign which has not been appreciably 
changed in the last 20 years. 





Size, Sintering Machine, ft.......... 6x 70% 
Grote the meee, Set... . 6 Sew is, e 422 
gn IRS ee ene eee Ie ee $5,640 
Tons/hour pei to Peas RS 49.5 
Number of turns operated .......... 90 
Tones ON a ee oar el iA aa 896 
Tons/sq ft grate bar area........... 2.8 
Practice from total materials charged, % 78.7 
Fe content of sinter, %-............ 62.2 
Cost per unit of Fe, $ ............. 0.073 
Raw Materials Used Tons Price, gt 
Wee a 11,110 $2.51 
eh, a ee es 16,836 3.54 
NO. BM Si ew kee 12,736 3.37 
Ne: 3 ie Si eee se ks 3,430 8.59 
Coke breeze, nt ...... 1,900 2.19 
Total materials, gt .... 45,308 Avg $3.20 





























CABLE FLOW: By following two painted indicating marks on each in- 
terconnecting cable for electronic equipment, installers at Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, are able to locate the cable with respect to nearest structural 
clamp, thereby determining location of connector in the plane. 
can establish orientation of right-angle connectors to eliminate twisting and 
possible breaking of wires when cable is connected to equipment. 
are applied before installation of any wires by means of a special jig. Thus, 
wire flow is established once and for all at assembly point 


Also, they 


Marks 








Raw Material Mixture Per cent 
Ore minus %-in. ................ 717 
MN he aie on hc ee ee ie 24.5 
on en OO eM Se Pe 8.8 

Case ae a a. Sia. os a es $4.08 

Cost above material ............... $0.45 

Total cost of sinter per ton ........ $4.58 


This plant has operated with a cost above 
materials charge of less than $0.50 for a num- 
ber of years. 


An experienced operating crew, given 
a mixture of 72 per cent screened Mesabi 
ore minus %-in. with flue dust and coke 
breeze for fuel, should have no diffi- 
culty producing good sinter. This mix- 
ture of Mesabi ore, flue dust and coke 
therefore, does not present many operat- 
ing difficulties. 

Magnetic Concentrate Sintering: This 
process was developed by the operators 


who sintered magnetic concentrates, and - 


to the time, thought and study spent by 
them in trying to improve sintering prac- 
tice should be given most of the credit 
for advancing the sintering process te 
the position in ore beneficiation that 
it holds today, 

At the present time 10 different plants 
are producing sinter from. the magnetic 
concentrates of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, with an annual ca- 
pacity of approximately 7,000,000 tons, 
or 29 per cent of the total sintering ca- 
pacity of the United States. 

Magnetic concentrates produced at 
these plants differ both chemically and 
physically. The various degrees of fine- 
ness to which the ores must be crushed 
for concentration make the individual 
sintering plant practices differ one from 
the other in many respects, but the high 
efficiency obtained in sintering plant 
practice at these different plants has re- 
sulted in the production of quality sin- 
ter from all of them. 

Sintering operations at these plants 
and description of some of the sintering 
problems which had to be solved will 
apply in general to the sintering of tac- 
onites; but since most of these problems 
apply to the sintering of concentrates 
with only 50 per cent minus 100 mesh 
material, they will be magnified when 
applied to the sintering of concentrates 
that are all minus 100 mesh. 

In 1929 a modern sintering plant was 
built to sinter a fine concentrate of the 
following screen analysis: 


Remaining on 
Screen No. 





Through 


100 55.61 


This plant was the most modern one 
ever built up to that time and is today 
one of the most outstanding sintering 
plants in the country, No expense was 


(Please turn to Page 166) 
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Here, in the Wells No. 8, is one of 
the most useful and versatile machines you 
can have in your shop. You will use your 
Wells for all types of cut-off work around 
the plant—in the stock and tool rooms 
and for maintenance. 

It efficiently cuts bar stock, angles, square 
or round tubing—all types of metals. For 
production work, your Wells can be 
equipped with the new Wells Wet Cutting 
System for faster cutting and blade saving. 
Because it’s portable, you can save time 
and labor by moving the saw to the work. 





The gravity-feed and automatic shut-off 
make it possible for one man to operate two 
or more Wells saws simultaneously: Why 
not write today for full information? 


Specifications 
CAPACITY: Rectangular 
(Special Guides) 
ROUNDS:.. . 
MOTOR: . 


SPEEDS: 
WEIGHT: . 


8” x 16” 

5” x 24” 

- 8” Diameter 

1, H.P., A.C. or D.C. 
Selective 60, 90, 130 feet per minute 
Approximately 750 pounds 


Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS| 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
T1515 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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Metal Identifying Unit 


Known as the Femco Metalsorter, 
type AX, a new instrument that identifies 
and sorts pure metals, steels and nonfer- 
rous alloys is announced by Farmers 
enginering & Mfg. Co., 210 Curtis street, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. It is portable and re- 
quires no special electrical power sup- 
ply and makes nondestructive tests on 
finished products. 

The instrument uses the tribo-electric 
effect. A metallic specimen of standard, 





known or acceptable character is rubbed 
against the surface of an unknown 
or doubtful piece. If a chemical or met- 
allurgical dissimilarity of the two pieces 
exists, a minute electrical current is 
generated and registered by an indicator 
on a calibrated scale. When there is 
no dissimilarity, no electrical current is 
indicated. 

Control unit of the Metalsorter contains 
a thyratron operated timing circuit, an 
electronic bias supply and a measuring 
circuit. A reciprocating tool is con- 
nected to the control unit by a multiple 
conductor cable and plug. The tool is 
provided with a specimen holding chuck 
nd a flexible lead for connection to 
metal to be tested. 


Battery Chargers 


Two new battery chargers for motor- 
ized hand lift industrial trucks developed 
by Electric Products Co., Clarkstone 
road, Cleveland 12, are designed to enable 
the truck operator to charge his own 
batteries. 

For charging just one battery at a time 
the E. P. single circuit charger is offered 
and for charging one to four batteries 
at a time the E. P. four circuit charger 
is available. Both chargers are easy to 
operate so that all the truck operator 
has to do when charging lead-acid bat- 
teries is to push in the connecting plug. 


All claims are those of the manufacturer of the equipment being described. 
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When charging Edison batteries, he also 
sets a time clock, 

Automatically, the charging current 
begins at the proper value; the charging 
current is controlled throughout the 
charge at rates established by the electric 
truck and battery industry; equipment 
shuts down in case of power failure; 





When power is restored, charging re- 
sumes; and charger shuts down com- 
pletely when battery is charged fully. 

No manual attention is required dur- 
ing the charge. This type of charging 
equipment has full automatic opera- 
tion. 


Marking Machine 


A machine has been developed by 
Acromark Co., 898 Morrell street 
Elizabeth, N. J., for printing directions 
on plastic handles such as those used in 
operating a lethal war weapon. 

With this machine, which includes a 
heat control unit and a heating head con- 
taining two cartridge units, which in 
turn heat an engraved steel die, mark is 





attractively and very readably applied at 
high temperature without breakage of 
brittle plastic handle. Automatic feed 
rolls carry concentrated white transfer 
tape through machine between die and 
part. 

A special incline chute conveyer carries 
handles to a position in front of marking 
position where handles are fed either by 


hand or automatically with a slide action, 
For ejection of handles an airline is used. 
The unit is entirely motor driven and in- 
cluding air ejector, is adaptable to mark- 
ing of cylindrical and tubular parts that 
require a prominent or attractive mark- 


ing. 


Vertical Turret Mill 


The new vertical turret mill intro- 
duced by Rogers Machine Works Inc., 
1807 Elmwood avenue, Buffalo 7, N. 
Y., is equipped with an adjustable five 
position main vertical turret that pro- 
vides tool settings for boring, drilling, 
reaming, turning and thread cutting. 
Quick acting lever permits rapid index- 
ing of turret head. Main stake has an 
adjustable swing up to 80° each side 
of vertical in addition to being adjustable 
left to right and up and down. Design 
of swivel side head permits setting at 
any angle up to 35° each side of hori- 
zontal. It is also adjustable up and 
down and left and right as well as being 






















designed for indexing to eight positions. 

On production runs setups are easily 
duplicated by setting dials which are lo- 
cated at eye level for the operator. In 
addition the horizontal chuck is scribed 
to locate duplicating work. Output of fin- 
ished work is further increased by motor 
driven rapid traverse. 

Foot controls are accessible to the op- 
erator for rapid clutch and brake control 
and changeover of main drive speeds. 
Main gear box is enclosed and generated 
gears run in oil providing smooth opera- 
tion and long gear life. 

The unit may be equipped with a 
special coolant system which delivers two 
streams of coolant to the tool and work. 
The coolant is delivered to the point 
of operation by a self-contained and 
self-priming pump. 
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‘| KARDEX converts 


cng STOCK BALANCES 


into ACTION... 





Beings 








asily PROVED in operation and praised 
e lo- by users* working under the stress 
In §f war production and reconversion! 


fy HIS is the Graph-A-Matic Com- 
rotor PUting Chart — the revolutionary 

ecord-keeping idea that ends the 
op Peed for time-costly computation 
ntrol #24 laborious analyzing to obtain 
eeds, POSitive stock control. Users report 
ated pVer-all operating economies ranging 
sera- fs high as 50%! 


ITH the Computing Chart and 
praph-A-Matic Signalling, stock 
ontrol in the full meaning is accu- 
Ate, certain and fast. And the 
chart” idea is so simple, so flexible 
at the visible scales are re-set in 
tconds whenever conditions neces- 
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: f= New form of “Fact-Power” 
works RECONVERSION wonders! 




















USE THIS SECTION WHEN “ORDER POINT" IS FROM 1 TO 





































































































DO NOT USE AT ANY OTHER TIME | 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 4 
1 2 3 SRE 5 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
i|2 3 | 4 5 6 |7 8 | 9 10 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 117 12 
3 4 5 6 7? 8 9 | 10 11} 12] 134 14 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10; tt] 12 13) 14], 15] 1 
: 3158 6] 7] 8] 9 M10] 11] 12] 14 15) 16] 17] 18g 
USE WHEN “ORDER POINT” IS 10 OR MORE Mes” ; 
‘a | 23 | 26 | 20m ammmmee | 45 9 49 | 53 | 5qal 
— Vac | 52 | se 
a8 #/51 | 55 | sof 
54 9 59 | 63 
57 8 62 | 67 








sitate the establishment of a new 
reorder point. GET FULL DETAILS. Management 
Controller No. 708 describes 
in full this proved-in-use stock 
control method, with illustra- 
tions and details on promi- 


TIME to reorder and to expedite, 
normal conditions, over-stocks and 
under-stocks — the needed and us- 
able data supplied by Kardex “‘Fact- 
Power’’—are seen clearly at a glance 
because they are im uniform position. 
The proper action is sure to be taken 
at the proper time! rye Tae 


nent installations. Available 
from our Systems Research 
Data File — at our nearest 
Branch Office or by mail from 





*Prominent companies whose names will be supplied on request, 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND INC. 








Multiple Borizing Setups 


(Concluded from Page 109) 

bore a 0.678-in. diameter and a 0.695-in, 
counterbore in one chamber. For the 
second operation the trumpet is reversed, 
the 0.678-in. diameter is finish bored to 
0.682-in. plus or minus 0.000l-in. and 
another 0.695-in. diameter counterbore 
is bored. The two sets of operations are, 
of course, performed simultaneously on 
two trumpets, as shown. 

The 2-station fixture is attached to the 
machine table. In both stations the 
trumpets are located by spherical adap. 
ters which are screwed on opposite ends 
of each valve chamber. The front adap- 
ters locate in fixed female adapter plates 
attached to the front section of the fix. 
ture. The rear adapters are located by 
female adapters attached to sliding cyl- 
inders operated by Q.C. locks for both 
locating and clamping. 

The rear locating and clamping mem- 
bers also provide out-board support for 
the long, slender boring quills needed 
for the long but small diameter holes 
that are bored. 

Outboard support for the boring quills 
is needed when the ratio of length to 
diameter of a hole exceeds the stability 
factor, which may vary from 3:1 to 5:1 
depending upon the type of work. With- 
out such support, the quill is likely to 


1 engines, pape whip or vibrate under the cutting load. 
BALES -« bundles of all hine tools wrapped in 
shapes and sizes are wrapped 1, give dependable, low Support Incorporated in Fixture 


with Fibreen It's pliable 








— The method of providing such support 
for a rotating quill has just been de 
scribed. When the work is stationary, 
it is simple enough. 

But when the tool is stationary and th 
work revolves it is necessary to incor 
porate the support for quills in the ro 
tating fixture. 

The machine shown in Fig. 11 has twa 
stations for handling two different sizes 
of impeller shafts. The job is to bore 
to close limits two bushings in line. To 
reach the bushing farthest in requires 3 
om gg —. ee a long, slender boring bar which must bé 
ibreen are moisture o wrap re covered with L : 
and dirt proof a Fibreen, as pictured ‘ te supported. 

ee Both fixtures are of the double dia 
| phragm type, air operated, with suppo 
bushings for the boring bars built intd 
PROTECT your shipments against dirt, _ | the fixtures. Impeller shafts are located 


water, exposure. PREVENT losses and | in these fixtures at two points from thy 
| | outside diameter of a gear section ant 


complaints due to damage in transit caused a spline section in the two diaphragms 
by torn wrappings and inadequate case | | To prevent tool drag lines, the fixt 


af h | is arranged so that at the end of the bor 
ROLLS of all si oe ahs 
ond eaten are linings. Use Fibreen the waterproof, | ing stroke, before reversal of the table 


a Severe with reenforced paper that is so amazingly the work can be unclamped and moved 

tough! Fibreen is made in weights and widths to meet away from the tools by means of a hang 
‘ | | lever. 

every need. Tell us your wrapping problems. Let us 


help you solve them. 














p These setups and fixtures are, of coursé 
sy) a ‘ | | not presented with the idea that any 0 
C5 “a= 1 | them can be used just as they are 0 


5) other jobs, but they show how typici 
borizing jobs have been set up to tak 
maximum advantage of the versatility ¢ 
the method. The principles of tooli 
and fixture design shown have wide af 
plication to quite different kinds ( 
oo peng 4 Arig RE erin el jobs, when accuracy at high producti 
— é iS rates is desired. 
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ONLY ONE MOVING PART 
in ALL Allen-Bradley Solenoid Starters 
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Rating: 5 hp, 220 v; 7% 
hp, 440-550-600 v. Arc 
hood lifted to show silver 
alloy contacts. 












Rating: 50 hp, 220 v; 100 
hp, 440-550-600 v. Arc 
hood cut away to show 
double break contacts. 
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SIMPLICITY —The Keynote to Trouble-free Design gi 


the be 
It is a fundamental fact Ps never need filing, cleaning, lines of 
that when you eliminate om or dressing. You can install Cooli 
“parts” you eliminate “trou- an Allen-Bradley solenoid finishin 
ble”... when you do away starter... and forget it. the bar 
with pivots, pins, bearings, Is it any wonder that A-B ing fro 
flexible jumpers, and other solenoid starters have set shears 
gadgets in starters you do the standard for starter de- gages, 
away with trouble-breeders. sign and performance? Ask scales. 
Since the A-B solenoid the machine tool manufac- Two 
starter has only ONE mov- turers...more and more ma- built fo 


ing part... the one-piece chine tools are A-B equipped. - 1H 
solenoid plunger. . . it is the ay, 


If you want trouble-free op- le i 
. : : . ay is 
simplest starter on the mar- eration... just specify A-B. straight 


ket and therefore the most blast 


Allen-Bradley solenoid across-the-line starters 23 
trouble-free. are available in five sizes and seven types of en- Allen Bradley Company scales n 


Furthermore, the double —cosures to meet all service requirements. White 1316 South Second Street 12-in. n 
break, silver alloy contacts cabinet interiors make wiring easy in dark corners. Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin ing, wh 


ALLE 


=7 SOLENO! 












Rating: 15 hp, 220 v; 25 
hp, 440-550-600 v. Cut 
away to show moving con- 
tacts on plunger. 
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F armaking Facilities 


(Continued from Page 111) 
fyrnace of the recuperative type, witb 
93 x 52 ft effective hearth area, cap 
lable of heating 75 tons of steel per 
pur, with full automatic control and 
equipped for both oil and gas firing. 
From the furnace the heated billets 
will move to a continuous mill with 18 
stands — 8 roughing, 4 intermediate 










will have vertical rolls, to eliminate 
twisting of the bar between passes. The 
mill will have a delivery speed of 2400 






An up-and-down cut shear will be 
installed at the exit of the heating fur- 
nace, and a crop shear after No. 8 
stand, to cut the leading end of the 
section, and any cobbles that may occur. 

Following the last stand will be four 
pouring reels, two for coils of 40-in. 
outside and 25-in. inside diameter, and 
two for 49 and 33 1/3-in. coils. Depend- 
ing upon the billet size from which they 
are rolled the coil will weigh up to 
600 Ib each. They will be discharged 
to a chain conveyor, transferred to a 
hook conveyor and carried to the coil 
storage building. The conveyors are 
designed to give the proper cooling in 
transit. 


Bar Passes Flying Shear 


the bar, after leaving the last finishing 
stand, passes a flying shear where it 
will be cut into predetermined lengths 
before entering a 390-ft double, flat- 
type cooling bed, arranged for pack an- 
nealing and for cooling bars in spaced 
formation. The bed can be set to re- 
tard the cooling of steel subject to check- 
ing by hardening in air. Each half of 
the bed is 17 ft wide between center 
lines of hot run-in and cold run-out. 

Cooling beds will extend into the 
finishing and shipping building, where 
the bars will be cut into lengths rang- 
ing from 3 to 62 ft, on two cold-bar 
shears equipped with back shear tables, 
gages, kickoffs, cradles, and tandem 
scales. 

Two bays in the finishing building 
built for the 12-in. mill will be extended 
875 and 250 ft respectively, and a third 
bay, 1125 ft long, will be added. Each 
bay is 105 ft wide. Round and flat 
straighteners, centerless grinders, roto- 
blast shot-cleaning equipment, and 
scales now located in existing 8, 10 and 
12-in. mills will be installed in this build- 
ing, which will have ample capacity to 
handle the entire output of both mills, 
finishing the products to the specifica- 
tions demanded by the trade _ today. 
Equipment will also be installed for 
pickling coils and for annealing bars and 
coils. 

Projected building additions to the 
Bar Division total 380,225 sq ft, bring- 
ing the total area of the division up 
to 784,350 sq ft, about 18 acres. All 
buildings will be of brick, steel, and 
asbestos-covered metal sheets. 

Eleven new cranes will be installed, in 
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and 6 finishing stands. Alternate stands | § 















When straight sections are produced, | 





modernized at 


low cost... 


by replacing worn-out element with 
a standard Delta component 





War production experience 
suggests these money- 
saving ideas on retooling: 


Use standard, low-cost Delta compo- 
nents to build high-production, special- 
purpose machines — quickly convertible 
to other uses when requirements change. 


Modernize your present machines that. 

are rapidly approaching obsolescence, 
by replacing worn elements with regular 
Delta components, 


Utilize the portability and compactness 
of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, to 
revise or supplement production-line lay- 
outs for more efficient operation. 

















Delta’s 76-page Blue Book 


provides 140 case histories of ingen- 
ious production ideas that may sug- 
gest practical applications of Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools in your 
plant. Also available is a catalog 
of these low-cost machine tools. Re- 
quest both, using coupon below. 


MA-25 


@ The above illustration shows how 
Tree Tool and Die Works, Racine, 
Wisconsin, made an old machine use- 
ful at minimum expense — with a 
standard Delta component. 


The original head of the old ma- 
chine was worn out, but the radial 
drill arm, base, table, and column 
were still in good condition, To have 
replaced the original head with a du- 
plicate would have cost too much, 


Instead, a special, inexpensive mount- 
ing plate was added, to which was 
attached a standard, low-cost Delta 
17” drill press head. Thus, an obso- 
lete machine was salvaged at a frac- 
tion of the cost for a new machine. 


Many another plant has economi- 
cally employed Delta’s modern, flexible 
approach to tooling — on a wide va- 
riety of operations. Delta’s savings in 
cost, weight, and space are not ob- 
tained at the expense of quality. They 
result from advanced design and from 
quantity productionof standard models. 


Low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools and the ingenuity of your en- 
gineers provide a work- 
ing combination for fast, 
money-saving solutions 
to production problems, 
Investigate! 












-— ee ee eee ee eee ese ee ee ee ee 
THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
702L E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send my free copies of Delta’s 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


Tear Out Coupon 
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“You Draw the Shape— 
PAGE Can Draw the Wire’’ 


PAGE shaped wire is now serving In- 
dustry in hundreds of ways. New 
uses are constantly being found. Ev- 
ery new application means simplified 
manufacturing, improved products, 


lower production costs. 


Today PAGE offers you the benefit 
of many years of experience in the use 
of wire in fabrication. PAGE can ad- 
vise you how to use wire, recommend 
what kind to use, provide the wire. 
For wire or information about wire, 


Get in touch with Page! 


PAGE offers wire of high and low car- 
bon steels, various analyses of 
stainless steel, Armco ingot iron 
and special alloys in a wide range of 
tempers and finishes; section areas 
to .250” square, widths to %"; pack- 
aged in coils or straight lengths to 
meet your requirements. 


co Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New York, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 









PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 











addition to the 11 now in use. Eigh- 
teen motors totaling 9900 hp will be 
required for the main mill drives. These | 
will be housed in a separate, fully air. |. 
conditioned motor room. Other electric- 
al installations include 425 auxiliary 
motors totaling 4500 hp, a 9000-hp 
motor-generator set, and a 1000-kw 
mercury arc rectifier. The rectifier wil! 
convert alternating current jnto direct 
current for the traveling cranes. 

A roll and machine shop, 50 x 178 
ft, will also be added to confine all ro|! 
grinding and repairs to one location. 

Layout of the Bar Division has been 7 
made with the thought of eventually in , 
cluding in that location a new mill fo- 
sizes larger than the 12-in. mill range 
For the present the larger sizes will be 
rolled on the existing 14-in. mill with 
some improvements. A separate motor- 
driven 18-in. stand will be installed in 
this mill, supplementing the original 
14-in, stand at the end of the train. The 
purpose of this change is to permit 
rolling of large rounds, up to 5% ° 
diameter, splice bars, 


A 180-ft extension will also be ma 
to the finishing and shipping depa 
ment of this mill. Some of the exis 
ing straightening equipment will be re’ 
located and additional facilities will bs 
provided for annealing and straightening 
in this modernizing process. 





Announce New Flux for 
Low-Tin Solders 


A new solder flux which is more ef- 
fective and which can be used safely 
in such applications as electrical equip- 
ment and can manufacturing has been 
developed by Battelle Memorial Insti- | 
tute, Columbus, O. 


Used experimentally by several war 
industries, the flux made possible the 
easy soldering of many metal combina- 
tions. Although the raw flux has an 
acid reaction, complete neutralization 
takes place at ordinary soldering tem- 
peratures. 

Residue is noncorrosive, nonconductive 
to electricity, soluble in water, and non- 
hygroscopic, making the flux adaptable 
to a wide variety of uses in industrial 
soldering. 

The flux is an organic mixture de- 
veloped in an investigation sponsored 
by the Tin Research Institute. The in- 
vestigation was initiated to disclose a 
flux which could be used successfully 
with low-tin solders now permitted by 
the WPB for general usage and, which 
could be employed in the electrical 
and can-making industries where zinc 
chloride or acid fluxes are not recom- 
mended. 


Flux may be used in soldering copper, 
steel, silver, brass, various alloys, and 
various electroplated parts such as nickel- 
plate, silver-plate, and cadmium-plate. 
Whatever residue is left on the work may 
be removed readily by washing it off 
with water. 
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yina- ® Gas Carburizing and Carbon ©® Bright Super-fast 


Paegy Restoration (Skin Recovery) Gas Quenching 
tem- 

tive © Clean and Bright ® Atmosphere Malleableizing 
et Atmosphere Hardening 

trial * 

P @ Bright Gas-Normalizing © Atmosphere Forging 

aaa li ; 

4 ra ®@ Specific Effects 







sally ®@ Dry (gas) Cyaniding upon Metal Surfaces 
STANDARD AND SPECIAL 


AM = 
RRM ees 
EQ 
bral \ se INDUSTRIAL FURNACE EQUIPMENT FOR: 


Forging, Normalizing, Annealing, Hardening, Drawing 


wee A (Direct-fired and Convection), Carburizing, Nitriding and d 
an Heating. Special Atmosphere Generators. Write for bulletins. 
kel- y « tA y | > oe Ve 


me SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Udylite OFFERS YOU: 


XY 


o 90 O 


Udylite No. 1 Bright Zinc Salt—The bright zinc 
solution in dry form, simply add water. 


Udylite No. 2 Bright Zinc Salt—The zinc compound 


of high purity for replenishing zinc solutions. 


Udylite Zine Brightener—The addition agent for 
cyanide zinc ‘solutions which imparts brilliant 


luster to the zinc deposit. 


Udylite equipment of all kinds for the application 
of zine coatings and their subsequent surface 


treatments. 
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Atomic Energy 


(Continued from Page 114) 
ejection from the pile had to be handled 
by remote control and complete! 
shielded. These fission products are ex 
tremely radioactive:and include some 30 
elements, among them radioactive xenon 
and radioactive iodine. They are re. 
leased in considerable quantity when the 
slugs of reacted material are dissolved 
in the separation plant and must be dis- 
posed of through unusually high stacks at 
the first dissolving unit. It was also nec 
essary to establish the fact that radioac- 
tive gasses mixing with the atmosphere 
would not endanger surrounding terri- 
tory. Most of the other fission products 
could be retained in solution, but even-ji™ 
tually required disposition, keeping in 
mind the possible danger of pollution o 
the Columbia River. i 

Even if the uranium were left in the 
pile until all the U-235 had undergone 
fission, there would still be a large 
amount (over 99%) of U-238 which had 
not been converted to plutonium. A 
tually the process is stopped long before 
this stage, presenting the problem of re 
claiming the large amount of “spent 
uranium which, as pointed out before, ig 
not exactly cheap. Originally, there wa 
no plan for recovery; the metal was 
merely to be stored, but later large-scale 
recovery methods were perfected. 





























Unequal Fission Masses: Another word 
about fission products. When a U-235 
nucleus undergoes fission, it emits one 
or more neutrons and splits into twa 
fragments of comparable size and tota 
mass 235 or less. Apparently fission into 
precisely equal masses rarely occurs, the 
most abundant fragments being one of 
mass number between 134 and 144 and 
one between 90 and 100. These two 
groups of products are isotopes of about 
80 or so known elements and are un- 
stable. Typically, they decay by suc- 
cessive beta emissions and gamma ra- 
diation to form known stable nuclei, sup- 
posedly barium and krypton. 

The longer a pile is operated, the 
greater the concentration of these radio- 
active fission products which may have 
lives ranging from a few days to a few 
months; but on the other hand the greater 
the amount of plutonium concentration. ‘ 
Thus intermittent operation of the pile 
is necessary to avoid build-up of fission 
products, which further complicates the 
separation of plutonium because of its 1 
low concentration. Briefly the Hanford 
separation method is the “co-precipita- 
tion of small concentrations of one ele- 
ment along with a ‘carrier’ precipitate of 
some other element”, to quote the scien- 
tists. 

No figures have been given on cost of 
the Hanford project, but an estimate in- 
dicates something like $750 million. é 


A $2,000,000,000 Gamble: By far — 
larger proportion of the two-billion dol: 

lar gamble on the atomic bomb went 
into the Clinton Engineer Works at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., where expenditures prob- 
ably well exceeded $1 billion. This 
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enormous secret installation, coverin, 
thousands of acres, comprises essential} 
an assortment of plants and equipmen 
for the large-scale separation of uranium 


isotopes by a variety of methods, all de. 
signed to yield usable quantities of iso, 

ELL) tope U-235, the one most susceptible to 
fission by thermal neutrons. 


Except in electromagnetic separators 
(which eventually proved to be most im. 
portant) isotope separation depends op 


» * e @ Heyy : : 
does its own drill tightening 7 22% se 
numbers. This is the basis of the six 

“statistical” separation methods: 


. Gaseous diffusion 

. Distillation 

. Centrifugation 

. Thermal diffusion 

. Exchange reactions 
. Electrolysis 


Only Nos. 1, 3 and 4 appear suitable 
for uranium, while Nos. 2, 5 and 6 are 
Hardened bear- 7 preferred for separation of deuterium 
ing steel roller P _ from hydrogen in the production of 
jaws grip the : cS “heavy water.” The latter was at one 
drill without a > : , 
chewing ori" pe ; 3 time thought to be needed as a moder- 

scoring. ge . a Ball ator in the controlled fission process, 
bearings but as already shown was discarded in 
increase favor of pure graphite. However, a 
Grip is auto- & plant for its production was built in 
matically fs ’ q a British Columbia and placed in opera- 
and pro- | Zz. il 7 D tion. Heavy water actually still may 
gressively ites a 2 Absolutely have some undisclosed function in the 
Cm ot 2 gy x ; aN ober 7 atomic bomb itself. It is the combina- 
eneneed tonal ; a Tape drill shanks, No tion of oxygen and deuterium, an isotope 
pressure Bsa » Wits tténe of atomic weight 2, or twice that of hy- 
, ; wasted looking drogen, and present in natural hydrogen 

for keys. to the extent of 1 part in 5000. 

All the above separation methods had 

been tried in laboratories with some 
= | és ee Sees Chuck is success before 1940. Practical appli- 

SPEE D SO fie. self-energizing. Tight- cation of them was a technical matter 
Mr a, sae ens itself by the action of scale and cost as will be observed 

RECONVERSION > of the drill. in the following discussion of installa- 
° ~ tions at the Clinton Engineer Works of 

W. f it 4 N. OW. f : the Manhattan Project in Tennessee. 
‘ Drill will not slip in use. Chuck is auto- First, it might be mentioned that the 
matically self-centering and drill runs centrifuge method of separating U-235 
true without hand adjustments. and U-238 was tried on a pilot plant 
scale at the Standard Oil Development 
Co. laboratory, Bayway, N. J., with West- 
inghouse undertaking to design the nec- 
os 4 AUGE essary large and high-speed centrifuges. 
VRNER Griabdinc Company Although successful, the idea ultimately 
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was abandoned. 


Gaseous Diffusion: Principal efforts 
on isotope separation were concentrated 
THE SINGLE STYLE TorwWeR CHUCK IS AVAILABLE IN: on the gaseous diffusion method which 

is based on the multistage separation 

of the isotopes in the form of gaseous 
uranium hexafluorides by forcing them 
ff L L oDyY through thin, porous metallic “barriers,” 
DR B the lighter isotope diffusing through the 
barriers more rapidly than the heavier 
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the square root of the molecular weight. 
When the hexafluoride gas is pumped 

3 into a chamber and allowed to diffuse 
A-1/32 to 1/16 DRILL 15/16 x 1% through a porous barrier into an evacu- 


B-1/16 to 48 DRILL 15/16x 1% ated receiver, the first gas filtering into 
1 Ww the receiver will be slightly enriched in 
C-Y% to 4 DRILL 12x 2% isotope U-235, but only to a minute de- 
D-\%4 to 4% DRILL 244 x 3% gree. If, then, this gas is removed be- 
fore equilibrium conditions are estab- 
lished and recycled through more dif- 
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WORK-BENCHES of STEEL 


wmous Features 
that will save you 
Time, Trouble, Expense 


1367 ready - made, interchangeable 
combinations to choose from—some 
one of which is almost certain to 
meet your individual requirements. 
With “Hallowell” Benches you avoid 
the bother and expense of designing 
and constructing your own. 


Steadiness. “Hallowell” Work- 
Benches stand firm and rigid without 
costly bolting to the floor, permit- 
ting... 


Great flexibility in shop-arrange- 
ments. Any number can be joined 
end to end for a continuous work- 


bench. 


Strong—and how! The heavy T-iron 
bar construction insures lifetimes of 
usefulness, regardless of abuse. 


You can tell to the penny beforehand 
just what the benches will cost—an 
important feature in planning. 


For complete information, write for 
the Catalog of “Hallowell” Shop 
Equipment of Steel. 


STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 579 


BOSTON=}- DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 











Production Screwdrivers 


Speed up 


YOUR SCREWDRIVING ASSEMBLIES 
BY USING THESE MACHINES 











Model B 
Will Drive 
Screws From 
No. 6 to 
No. 4, 
in Lengths 
3/16 to 1'/, 
Inches 


All Screws 
Driven to 

a Uniform 
Tension 


No Marring 
of Heads 








Model A Is Designed 
to Handle Small Screws 
in Sizes 
From No. 2 to No. 6 
In Lengths 
From 3/16” to 34”. 





Driving Time 
One Second Per Screw 


Send Sample Assemblies 
for Production Estimates 
and Quotations 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 








Detroit Power Screwdriver Co. 
2813 W. Fort St., Detroit 16, Mich. 
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fusion barriers, repeating the same proc- 
ess over and over again, eventually it 
is possible to produce 99 per cent pure 
U-235 hexafluoride which can be chemi- 
cally reconverted to the solid uranium, 
The principal catch is that it may take 
4000 stages or recyclings to accomplish 
this. 

Of the gas which passes through the 
barrier at any given stage, only half 
passes through the barrier of the next 
higher stage, the other half being re- 
turned to an earlier stage. Thus, most 
of the material eventually emerging 
from the so-called cascade of successive 
diffusion stages has been recycled many 
times. Calculation shows for an actual 
uranium separation plant it may be nec- 
essary to force through the barrier of the 
first stage 100,000 times the volume of 
gas coming out the top of the cascade. 

At any rate, in 1942, the M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. was called in to work out a 
large-scale diffusion plant at Oak Ridge 
and the Kellex Corp., a subsidiary, was 
organized to carry out the undertaking. 
Large staffs of engineers plunged into 
the development, both in New York and 
in Detroit where the engineering and 
manufacturing experience of Chrysler 
Corp. was enlisted. 

It was mentioned previously that 
uranium hexafluoride was found to be 2 
suitable process gas. The difficulty with 
it is that it is solid at room temperature 
and atmospheric pressure, a fact which 
necessitated concentrated study on de- 
velopment of other suitable gaseous com- 
pounds of uranium which might be used 
in the diffusion process. It is safe 
to assume such compounds have been 
developed. 


Barriers Are a Problem: A few more 
general observations on the process: Two 
principal bottlenecks were suitable bar- 
riers and pumps. One of the first types 
of laboratory barrier materials used was 
a thin sheet of silver-zinc alloy etched 
with hydrochloric acid so that it would 
have millions of almost microscopic 
holes, the largest of which would have 
diameter no larger 0.01 micron or 
0.00000001l-inch! And the rate of dif- 
fusion, even under optimum conditions is 
such that literally acres of barriers would 
be needed in a large-scale plant, by 
which is meant one which would pro- 
duce a few grams of U-235 per day. 
Furthermore, the barrier material must 
be such as not to plug up from cor- 
rosion or buckle under a pressure “head” 
of 14.7 psi, and it must also lend itself 
to mass manufacture in large and uni- 
form quantities. 

Many different types of barrier mate- 
rials were tried. Half a dozen labora- 
tories contributed suggestions, many of 
which were tried out on a practical scale 
at the Oak Ridge diffusion plant. What 
the choice was is not revealed, but the 
one finally adopted for use during the 
past summer was far different from the 
one originally proposed. Just as in the 
case of developing a suitable method 
for “canning” the uranium slugs at the 
Hanford project, the perfection of a 
satisfactory barrier material was a last- 
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X-section shows how compact, efficiently 
lubricated Torrington Needle Bearings 
facilitate operation of super-sensitive depth 
control mechanism of Warner & Swasey 
No. 12 Tapping and Threading Machine. 
These low-cost, high-capacity Needle Bear- 
ings impart anti-friction ease of operation 
to moving elements of an amazing range 
of tools and equipment. 

















Sensitive Depth Control Mechanism 
Operates on Torrington Needle Bearings 


A prominent feature of the Warner & Helping tools and equipment oper- 


Swasey tapping and threading machine 
that you see above is the depth control 
mechanism, which controls depth of 
thread within 1/10 revolution of the 
tap. And a prominent feature of this 
super-sensitive mechanism is that it 
operates on compact, smooth-rolling 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 

“We specify Torrington Needle 























Bearings here,” Warner & Swasey de- 
signers report, “because they permit 
compact design where accuracy and 
sensitivity are vital in this precision 
assembly, and help it operate smoothly 
with minimum friction.” 
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ate smoothly with minimum friction is 
the year-around job of these small, 
high-capacity, maintenance-free Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings. Perhaps 
they can do such a job for your tools 
and equipment. Our new Catalog 32 
gives full data on types, sizes and 
applications. May we send youa copy? 


& 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Seattle Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
London, England 

















The largest die forging press in the world, recently announced by 
Wyman-Gordon Products Corporation, ‘will make available larger mag- 
nesium and high strength aluminum alloy forgings than any yet made.” 

Wyman-Gordon Products Corporation selected these types of R-S 
Furnaces for the heat-treatment of work to be turned out by this press. 


3 R-S Continuous Convection Type Forging Furnaces 
1 R-S Convection Type Heat-Treating and Aging Furnace 


This is another instance of selection due to R-S high-quality construction 
coupled with R-S designing ingenuity and dependable performance. 





FURNACE DIVISION 


R-S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





122 Berkley Street . Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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minute affair which ultimately proved 
much better than anticipated. 

As to pumping requirements, thov- 
sands upon thousands in a_ variety 
of sizes are obviously essential. Since 
the diffused half of the gas in any 
of the 4000 stages of the system is 
at low pressure and must be pumped 
to high pressure before feeding to 
the next stage, and since even the un- 
diffused portion at a_ given stage 
emerges at reduced pressure and must 
be boosted before being recycled, pump- 
ing requirements are multiplied over 
what might be thought necessary at first 
glance. Besides, the entire circulating 
system of pumps, barriers, piping and 
valves has to be vacuum tight, and if 
any lubricant or sealing medium is 
needed in the pumps it must not react 
with the process gas. 

Assorted types of centrifugal blower 
pumps and reciprocating pumps were 
tried. In one of the pumps for the 
larger stages, the impeller is driven 
through a coupling containing a novel 
and ingenious type of seal. Another type 
of pump used is completely enclosed, its 
centrifugal impeller and rotor being run 
from outside by induction. 


Huge Steam Plants: Steam require- 
ments for the gas diffusion process are 
beyond anything hitherto experienced, 
necessitating construction of one of the 
largest steam power plants ever built 
at the Clinton site in the Tennessee val- 
ley. Operation of the diffusion plant 
was turned over to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. early in 1948. 

An electromagnetic method for separa- 
tion of uranium isotopes was worked out 
late in 1941 by E. O. Lawrence in the 
radiation laboratory of the University of 
California, using the large 37-in. cy- 
clotron electromagnet there which was 
modified into a “calutron” mass sep- 
arator. The method proved so success- 
ful, and so adaptable to large scale pro- 
duction, that it was quickly decided to 
construct a large plant at the Clinton 
site in which this separation method 
would be used. The beauty of the elec- 
tromagnetic method was that it could 
be broken down into batch units, each 
more or less self-contained, and the num- 
ber of units limited only by cost and 
the extent of U-235 production desired. 
Furthermore, design of succeeding units 
could be altered as fast as improvements 
were discovered, a flexibility not so 
easily achieved in the multistage con- 
tinuous diffusion plant. 


Electromagnetic Separation: The elec- 
tromagnetic method involves the ioniza- 
tion (charging) of uranium gas, directing 
the ionized beam through a suitable aper- 
ture, accelerating its energy of motion by 
an intense electric field, passing the beam 
through a second aperture and into a 
powerful magnetic field. Here the ions 
are pulled into semicircular paths with 
radii proportional to the momenta of the 
ions. This means the lighter ions (of 
U-235 isotope) will travel in smaller 
semicircular arcs than do the heavier 
ions (of U-238 isotope). By proper set- 
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The cutting-off of really large bars, billets or 
forgings has always been ‘man’s work"’— 
was a slow, costly series of tedious and laborious 
operations requiring the heaviest equipment, 
and a crew of sweating and straining handlers. 


How different today when a woman's touch 
on the control button of a MARVEL Giant 
Hydraulic Hack Saw cuts off the largest pieces, 
and cuts each to exact size squarely and 
accurately, 


The MARVEL Giant Hydraulic Hack Saw 
No. 18, capacity (18” x 18’) and MARVEL 
No. 24, capacity (24” x 24’) with their 
revolutionary “‘roll-stroke’’ cutting action, cut- 
off the toughest and hardest steels. They are 
the larger units in the complete MARVEL 
System of Metal Sawing, which provides 10 
different types of hack saws ranging down to 
small economical dry-cutting 

shop saws. In the MARVEL i 
SYSTEM you will find a saw ” 
exactly suited to your needs— 

in each case the best saw of its 

type. See full description in Sweets Mechanical 
Files or write us for Catalog. 


No. 8 
Capacity: 18° x18" | 


Way toa (Wom ans Cmte ee 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM .MFG. CO. 


“The Hack Saw People” 


5700 W. BLOOMINGDALE AVE. CHICAGO 39, U.S.A. 


; No. 24 
| , Capacity: 
| : Rp o24"x24" 
paras 
4 oa a 


October 1, 1945 


Eastern Sales Office: 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 





heat 


R ESISTS ‘corrosion 
vibration 


W herever.corrosion, excessive vibration, and 
heat are factors—alert production men choose 
REX-FLEX stainless steel Flexible Metal Tubing. 
For it effectively resists corrosion... has the 
extreme temperatures of stainless steel . . . the 
extra flexibility to withstand prolonged 
vibration ... and is formable for use for virtually 
any application. 

In scores of general and heavy industry jobs 
—REX-FLEX is minimizing flexible metal tubing 
connection failures, delivering topnotch per- 
formance. Find out what it can do for you. 
Write today for full information. 








no dangerous, wasteful leakage. 


REX-FLEX .. . has all the outstanding corrosion-re- 
sistant qualities of 18-8 Austenitic Stainless Steel. . . 
safely handles many types of corrosive liquids and 
gases. In addition, it’s pressure-tight . . . 





REX-FLEX . .. is easier to install, for it is manually 
bendable in multiple planes. Flanges and fittings are 
seam welded to form uni-metal assembly. This elimi- 
nates the hazards of solder . . . insures uniform 
strength and pressure-tightness throughout. 








Flexible Metal Hose for Every Industrial Use 


REX-FLEX . . . is available in 5 wall formations, un- 
braided or braided. Sizes range from 5/16” to 6” 1.D. 
(incl.). The C.M.H. line of stainless steel units also in- 
cludes REX-FLEX Inner Lined Exhaust Members and 
C.M.H. Bellows. 
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Al HOSE Corporation 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Plants: Maywood and Elgin, Ill. 





U-235 ions can be effectively isolated and 
subsequently reduced to the metal. Se 
accompanying diagram, p. 113. 
Construction of the electromagnetic 
plant was authorized late in 1942. Stone 
& Webster was asked to engineer it; 
Westinghouse, General Electric and Allis. 
Chalmers were to build the principal 
equipment; Tennessee Eastman Co. was 
to operate the completed plant. While 
theoretically it was believed possible to 
effect a separation in a single stage, it 
was found the yield would be so small 
that several stages of electromagnetic 
separation were preferable. For test. 
ing and training purposes, six electro- 
magnetic prototype units were built at 


the University of California in Berkely,) us 


Calif., well in advance of the completion 
of the first unit in Tennessee. 

In designing the plant units, many de- 
cisions had to be made, some of them 
necessarily being only shrewd guesses in 


the absence of sufficient supporting test} 


data. Among these points to be con- 
sidered were the following: Size of a 


unit as determined by the radius of cur-]) 


vature of the ion path, length of the 
source slit, and arrangement of sources 
and receivers; maximum intensity of 
magnetic field required; whether or not 


to use large divergence of ion beams;}. 


number of ion sources (electric arcs) and 
receivers per unit; whether the source 
should be at high potential or at ground 
potential; number of accelerating elec- 
trodes and maximum potentials to be ap- 
plied; power requirements for arcs, ac- 
celerating voltages, pumps, etc.; pump- 
ing requirements; number of units per 
magnet pole gap, and number of units 
per building. 

The electromagnetic plant was in op- 
eration by November, 1943, and for 
nearly a year was the only one operat- 
ing, making the urge to increase its pro- 
duction rate tremendous. It was at once 
realized that any method of enriching the 
material fed into the plant would in- 
crease the production rate appreciably. 
So it was decided to resort to a thermal 


diffusion method of separating the urani-§) 
um isotopes in a liquid compound off, 








uranium as a means of supplying the 
electromagnetic plant a material of high- 
er U-235 concentration. 

The thermal diffusion process had been 
worked out at the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory; its principal drawback was enor- 









mous steam requirements. Nevertheless’ 





such a plant was rushed to completion 
at the Clinton site, using steam from 
the power plant built to supply the gase- 
ous diffusion plant. It succeeded in its 
purpose of accelerating production by the 
magnetic method but, with the start of 
operations at the gaseous diffusion plant, 
steam supply was so reduced as to make 
difficult the functioning of the thermal 
diffusion plant. 


Separation By Thermal Diffusion: The 
theory of thermal diffusion is briefly: In 
a chamber where a temperature gradient 
is maintained between the center and 
the outside there is a tendency for one 
of two isotopes contained therein to con- 
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LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
DIVISION ... Rolls and rolling 
mill machinery. 
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MARTINS FERRY rire ~eatee 
ORDNANCE DIVISIO . 

40 mm anti-aircraft yey Coen 
and mechanisms. 





BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVI- 
SION ... Automatic sprinkler and 
deluge systems. 





PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION 
..- Rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
rolling mills, etc. 
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BLAW-KNOX DIVISION .. . 
Chemical and_process.equipment, 
steel plantequipment, construction 
machinery, transmission and radio 
towers, steel grating, Standard 
buildings and hangars, etc. 
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BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVI- 
ON 


ment, evaporators, dryers, distilla- 
tion and solvent recovery equip- 
ment, grey iron castings, etc. 

















T unlocks many doors . .. solves many a 
pressing problem. You may have the key 


yourself. But, if not... 


... consider Blaw-Knox. Think of its engineer- 
ing skills accumulated through years of peace 
and war, its vastly “stepped-up” resources of ex- 


perience, knowledge and production facilities. 


The listing under the various Divisions of 
Blaw-Knox shown here represents but a small 
fraction of Blaw-Knox products and services. 
But it does hint at specialized knowledge in 
many fields, at research and laboratory facilities, 
at modern plants, equipment and methods... 
at an engineering background of great breadth 
and scope. 

If what Blaw-Knox has to offer lies within your 
range, it may well help to provide the answers 
you need—the hedge you need—against future 
uncertainties. We ask for an opportunity to 
discuss this with you. 


Ask for Blaw-Knox Illustrated Products Book 2055-B 


BU VICTORY KRONDS 


. Food processing equip- 











POWER PIPING DIVISION ... 
Prefabricated piping systems, func- 
tional hangers, vibration elimina- 
tors, etc. 





CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 
Chemical and process plants 
from laboratory to production. 





NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL 
DIVISION ... Heatand corrosion- 
resistant alloy castings. 





ns STEEL CASTINGS DIVI- 


Steel and alloy castings 


for steel mills and railroads. Gear 
blanks, pump casings and castings 
for general industrial usage. 






















REVULUIIONIZED 


MATERIAL 
HANDLING 





«it defined and crystallized 
the unit packaging method 





he publication of this book 
started men of industrial 
plants and railroads thinking 
along new lines. 


Out of this book stemmed the material handling princi- 
ples and methods that have enabled the Army and Navy 
to successfully handle in this war the burden of supplies, 


munitions and equipment. bint teas i tasce Genuiaiiuiiens 
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centrate at the hotter area, the other at 
the colder area. It was first observed in 
connection with gaseous mixtures of two 
isotopes, but the separation effect later 
was found to apply equally well to 
liquids. 

Now to the atomic bomb itself, where 
unfortunately the cloak of secrecy is 
drawn a little tighter. Im November, 
1942, the site for an atomic bomb labora. 
tory was chosen, at Los Alamos, N. Mex, 
about 20 miles from Santa Fe. Once the 
site of a small boarding school, it has 
been transformed in the space of two 
years into the best-equipped physics re- 
search laboratory in the world, staffed 
by a galaxy of the most brilliant scientific 
stars ever brought together, and operat- 
ing under the direction of J. R. Oppen- 
heimer. 

To produce an efficient explosion in 
an atomic bomb, the parts must not be- 
come appreciably separated before a sub- 
stantial fraction of the available nuclear 
energy has been released; in other words 
the explosive fission of a small fragment 
of U-235, plutonium or a mixture there- 
of, might blow the entire charge apart 
into pieces of subcritical size, and the 
chain reaction described earlier in this 
text would be terminated. 


Stated differently, the efficiency of the 
atomic bomb depends on the ratio of 
(1) the speed with which neutrons gen- 
erated by the first fissions get into other 
nuclei and produce further fission, and 
(2) the speed with which the bomb flies 
apart. It was possible to estimate the 
order of magnitude of the time interval 
between the beginning and end of the 
nuclear chain reaction, which was proved 
to be extraordinarily brief—this fact be- 
ing the source of nearly all the technical 
difficulties of the project. 


The first determination to be made 
was the critical size of a charge of U-235- 
plutonium which would undergo auto- 
matic fission. From work with the urani- 
um-graphite pile, it was known that this 
critical size could be reduced consider- 
ably by surrounding the metal with a 
graphite envelope which would reflect 
neutrons back to the interior. Such an 
envelope, called a tamper, has the added 
value in a bomb of delaying the expan- 
sion of fragmentation of the reacting ma- 
terial. It makes for a longer lasting, 
more energetic and efficient explosion. 

Chain Reaction Hinges on Critical 
Size: It is impossible to prevent a chain 
reaction from occurring when the size 
of the fissionable material exceeds the 
critical size. For there are always 
enough neutrons (from cosmic rays in 
the atmosphere, from spontaneous fission 
reactions, or from alpha-particle-induced 
reactions in impurities) to initiate the 
chain. Hence, until the moment of 
detonation, the bomb must comprise a 
number of separate elements, perhaps 
two or three, each of subcritical size by 
virtue of small weight or unfavorable 
shape. To produce detonation all that 
is necessary is to bring these components 
together, and with all possible speed to 
avoid predetonation. 

The obvious method of bringing the 
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MACHINE TOOLS 
RECONVERT NOW! 


| WITH GOVERNMENT-OWNED INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


.. » AVAILABLE THROUGH 





























: RFC 


TO DA 7 vast stocks of government-owned Machine 
Tools and Industrial Equipment are surplus as a result of can- 
cellation of war contracts. 

Machine Tools and Industrial Equipment will be disposed of 
by Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The supply is sufficient 
to meet all requirements of industry. 

Submit your requirements now, in triplicate, to the nearest 

RFC Regional Office listed below. State your needs clearly, 
grouping various types of equipment. 

In case your local RFC Regional Office cannot fill your specific 
needs, it will endeavor to locate the tools you need from other 


RFC Regional Offices. 


ECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 






, 


> ny, Agencies located at: Atlanta * Birmingham + Boston - Charlotte » Chicago * Cleveland + Dallas « Denver 
Detroit - Helena - Houston + Jacksonville + Kansas City, Mo. * Little Rock + Los Angeles + Lovisville 
Minneapolis + Nashville *« New Orleans + New York + Oklahoma City * Omaha + Philadelphia 
Portiand, Ore. + Richmond « St. Louis + Salt Lake City « San Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 


October 1, 1945 
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RICHARD C. REMMEY SON CO. 


HEDLEY STREET & DELAWARE RIVER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





components together surely and rapidly 
was with the aid of a charge of powder 
timed to explode at just the proper mo- 
ment and drive a projectile mass of the 
U-235 against a target mass of the ma- 
terial, initiating explosive fission. Be- 
yond this, there is little that can be said 
about detonation. 

While the Los Alamos laboratory 
drew most popular attention as the site 
of the first experimental bomb dropping 
on July 16, 1945, its experimental nu- 
clear physics division has delved into 
scores of problems of pertinent scien- 
tific interest which were calculated as 
having a bearing on the final develop- 
ment of the bomb itself. Whether or 
not they did, at least valuable contribu- 
tions have been made to the store of 
knowledge on the subject of nuclear 
physics which can be readily integrated 
with the findings of the other laboratories 
and plants. Other divisions of the lab- 
oratory include theoretical physics, chem- 
istry and metallurgy, ordnance, explo- 
sives, and bomb physics. 

The use of the first atomic bombs 
against the Japanese, their results in 
terms of intensity and widespread de- 
struction are now well known. The 
scores of scientists who have spent the 
past 4 years enclosed virtually in a 
military vacuum are now chafing at re- 
strictions. They want to get back out in 
the open, to exchange ideas and reports 
freely and openly, to see that credit is 
given where credit is due. One of them 
is quoted as saying that if the Army does 
not soon relent its pressure, the physicists 
will wash their hands of the whole affair 
and set out on a new study of the color 
of butterflies. Who can say their irri- 
tability is not justified? 

No better summary of the breathtak- 
ing development can be given than the 
comment of Dr. Smyth in his report: 

A weapon has been developed that is 
potentially destructive beyond the wild- 
est nightmares of the imagination; a 
weapon so ideally suited to sudden unan- 
nounced attack that a country’s major 
cities might be destroyed overnight by 
an ostensibly friendly power (providing 
of course said country did not have a 
few atomic bombs of its own which it 
could release the next day on the cities 
of the “ostensibly friendly power,” the 
result then being merely extermination 
of civilization.—Ed.). 

This weapon has been created not by 
the devilish inspiration of some warped 
genius but by the arduous labor of thou- 
sands of normal men and women work- 
ing for the safety of their country. Many 
of the principles that have been used 
were well known to the international sci- 
entific world in 1940. To develop the 
necessary industrial processes from these 
principles has been costly in time, effort 
and money, but the processes selected 
for serious effort have worked and sev- 
eral not chosen probably could be made 
to work. 

Before the surrender of Germany 
there was always a chance (many say 
now a certainty) German scientists and 
engineers might be developing atomic 
bombs which would be sufficiently ef- 
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The Stripper as illustrated will perform three distinct stripping operations without change in 
the stripping unit. 


(1) Strip small-end-up or standard ingots. 
(2) Strip big-end-up hot top ingots. 
(3) Break small-end-up ingots loose from stools. 


With this type of Stripper it is possible to strip a mixed heat without lost time. 


Additional Morgan equipment in this plant includes: Two 300-Ton, 65’0” Span Pouring Cranes. 
Three 150-Ton, 65’0” Span Pouring Cranes. Two 150-Ton, 80’3” Span Hot Metal Charging Cranes. 


















BRANDT in Your Postwar Plans! 


Whether you'll return to your old product, or enter an entirely new field 
after the war, you will more than likely need the services of an experienced 
metal-fabricating plant. That’s where Brandt can help you! 

The Brandt 8%-acre plant houses the most modern equipment for shear- 
ing, rolling, forming, welding . . . completely fabricating ferrous, non- 
ferrous and alloy metals to your specifications. Machine capacities range 
from the lightest gauge sheet up to and including 114” mild steel or 34” 
armor plate. At the present time our production ranges from small, formed 
units to huge fabricated assemblies. e 

Our designers and engineers will welcome the opportunity to assist in 
planning the details and specifications of your product. Naturally your 
plans will be held in strictest confidence. So if there is a fabrication or 
design problem in your postwar plans, we invite you to discuss it with 


BRAN DI of Baltimore 


Charles T. Brandt, Inc., 1702 Ridgely Street 
Baltimore 30, Maryland 
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would prove atomic bombs inherent| 
impossible. This hope has faded gradys ‘4% 
ally, and fortunately in the same period (AN- 
the magnitude of the necessary industrial] AN- 
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fear of German success weakened eve n-C 
before the end came. no 
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rapidly such an industry would grow 


purposes could be developed within 1 
years and plentiful supplies of radio 
active materials can have a profound ef. 
fect on scientific research and perhap 
on the treatment of certain diseases in 
similar period. 


Wire-Bound Pack 
Designed for Export 


In order to insure the safe shipmen 
over long distances of airplane replac 
ment cylinders for Pratt & Whitne; 
engines, a special container was designe 
by General Box Co., Chicago. 

The first step in packing was to bol 
cylinders securely to the plywood plat: 
form base of the packing frame. In thi 
manner, the container gave full pro- 
tection against shifting and hence elimi- 
nated much of the danger of damage 
in transit. Next, four thicknesses of cor- 
rugated board were wrapped _ tightly 
around the frame and taped in place 
This unit was slipped into a. strong; 
corrugated box. The flaps were sealed 
and then, to complete the job, a water; 
proof, asphaltum-impregnated liner was 
used, enclosing the entire unit. 
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FOR INTERNAL AND 
EXTERNAL MILLING 
AND THREADING 


@ Mills and threads in One rev- 


olution... q complete part 


in as little as 8 seconds, - 


@ Occupies less than 9 square 
feet of floor. 
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Plan-O-Mill Number 1 is fast. It mills in one 
revolution—a complete part in as little as eight 
seconds! 


Now YOU CAN HAVE milling accuracy 
with tapping speed. In Plan-O-Mill Number 1 
all the recognized advantages of planetary mill- 
ing and threading are provided in a compact, 
space-saving size designed especially for rock- 
bottom overhead and operating cost. It em- 
bodies all of the well-known Plan-O- Mill 
labor-saving features, including push button 
operation, simplicity of set-up,and Thy-Mo-Trol 
electronic feed control—engineered by General 
Electric and pioneered by Plan-O- Mill — for 
complete, split-thousandth control of feed-in 


Plan-O-Mill Number 1.is versatile. It handles any 
size part—even parts larger than the machine 
itself — because the part does not revolve. 


Plan-O-Mill Number 1 requires no special skill to 
operate. Adjustments for wear, for size and char- 
acter of work are easy to reach and easy to make. 


Find out today how this new machine can 








and feed-around. 


Plan-O-Mill Number 1 saves space — requires 
less than 9 square feet of floor. 


make your operation more efficient and profit- 
able. For details, contact your machinery deal- 
er, or write direct. 


FIRSTS BY PLAN-O-MILL 
eo 


ly 


First to install General Electric’s remarkable 
new Thy-mo-trol electronic feed control! 


First planetary to mill external threads with 
standard multiple thread cutter! 


First planetary to coordinate feeds and speeds! 
First to provide absolute control of feed-in! 


First to offer a practical, low cost carbide thread 
milling cutter! 
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Better construction 
means better 
cylinder performance 








Hannifin Air Cylinders give you bored 
and honed cylinder bodies, and adjust- 
able piston packing—two features for 
better performance. 

Proper piston fit in a highly finished 
cylinder body means minimum fric- 
tion, minimum leakage, and full power 
available for useful work. Hannifin 
cylinders are bored and honed, produc- 
ing a cylinder interior that is straight, 
round, and perfectly smooth. The 
Hannifin adjustable piston packing de- 
sign allows easy maintenance of the 
high efficiency piston seal. 

Hannifin Air Cylinders are built in a 
full range of standard sizes and types. 

Write for Bulletin 57, Hannifin 
Manufacturing Company, 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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HOOK ‘ER ON—PLUG ’ER IN 


BOVE YOU SEE WHY the Erie Electric Bucket 
works in its own headroom controlled 
from the crane cab, This sturdily constructed 
bucket needs only to be hooked over the crane 
hook and power line plugged in. The man in the 
cab controls the opening of the bucket from 
cracking the lips to any degree of opening or 
closing. The extra in-built weight permits easy 
penetration. Write for complete particulars. 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO 
9510 GEIST ROAD e ERIE PA 


ERIE BUCKETS ici ccc cous 
ELECTRIC OVERHEAD CRANES 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE BUILT pPorraBle CONCRETE PLANTS 























Die Casting Methods 
(Concluded from Page 115) 


at least, the race was a close one. The 
ventilating system for magnesium casting, 
if any, was inadequate, and the plant per- 
sonnel was said to suffer a great deal 
from fluxing fumes and SO, gas. Fur- 
nace equipment seemed to be excellent 
especially the new reverberatory elec- 
tric furnaces. 

“Go to Mahle, if you want to see the 
best German die casting,” was the story 
frequently heard in Germany. This in- 
vestigator agrees that Mahle was the 
best plant he saw, but not all the Ger- 
man plants could be investigated be- 
cause some were blown up and some 
were located “out of bounds.” Mahle 
made spectacular castings in size, com- 
plicity and thin sections, with com- 
paratively small gates and vents, Fur- 
ther X-ray and other laboratory study 
may be desirable to fully assess their 
work. As to the process employed, a 
general statement can be made that it is 
inferior to American and British and 
that quality control is haphazard. Ap- 
parently they had nothing new in die 
casting alloys or die steel, nor did Ger- 
many go in for pressure die casting on 
a scale so large as America and Great 
Britain. The general term of “die cast- 
ing” as has been pointed out by other 
commentators on the German casting in- 
dustry precludes permanent mold cast- 
ing and so may offer some difficulty 
to those who study German specifica- 
tions. 

The main point is the Germans “had 
nothing on us,” and, therefore, whatever 
comfort such a negative report may give, 
may be enjoyed to the fullest. 


Hole-Cutting Kit for 
Many Materials Available 


A new kit for cutting holes of various 
diameters in wood, metal, or plastics is 
available with straight shanks for use 
in drill presses, pneumatic and portable 
electric drills. Kit No. 790, produced 
by Bruno Tools, Beverly Hills, Calif., con- 
tains one model No. 100 adjustable hole 
cutter with %-in. shank for cutting holes 
% to 1%in. and one model No. 101 
with %-in. shank that cuts holes 1 to 2% 
in. Tools are equipped with high speed 
steel blades with all-purpose grind for 
cutting wood, metal, transite, masonite, 
and other materials. 


Diagnosing Power Plants 


A diagnosis chart for determining the 
efficiency of fuel oil fired boilers and 
diesel engines provides a means for de- 
tailed investigation of oil burning prob- 
lems in industrial installations. This 
service, in the form of a small folder, 
is available from Combustion Utilities 
Corp., 1451 Broadway, New York 18, 
manufacturer of Kleen-Flo diesel and 
fuel oil conditioners. 
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This 10-ton ore bridge is propelled along 
the waterfront by four 33-h.p. motors driv- 
ing the individual traction wheels through 
32 De Laval 40-ratio Worm Gears. There 
ore also two 8'%-h.p. motors operating 
clamping drives through De Laval 
24%- ratio Worm Gears. 


The ore bridge here illustrated, built in 1937, was equipped with 
DE LAVAL WORM GEARS. These gears have given such reliable and 
excellent service, that when a duplicate ore bridge was recently 
ordered De Laval gears were again selected. 


D: LAVAL gears are widely used on roll grinders, screw-downs, steel wire fab- 
blast furnace and steel mill equipment, _ricating machines, straighteners, up-cut 
including billet pushers, catcher tables bloom shears, etc. 

for three-high mills, coal crushers, cool- De Laval worms and gears are sup- 
ing table transfers, crane trolleys, draw plied either separately or complete 
benches, edging rolls, fan drives, fur- with bearings and casings. Our engi- 
nace door lifters, hot beds, heavy-duty neers will gladly assist in solving 
roll lathes, ingot buggy drives, manip- transmission problems. 


ulator tables, piler tables, plate shears, Ask for Publication W-1135. 





of the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TURBINES STEAM, HYDRAULIC; PUMPS CENTRIFUGAL, PROPELLER 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT, MOTOR-MOUNTED, MIXEO-FLOW, CLOGLESS, SECF- PRIMING 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS ond COMPRESSORS: GEARS WORM, HELICAL; and FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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Dependable Water Supply 
For America’s Railroads 


Water is of tremendous importance to rail- 
roads! A shortage—or failure of water sup- 
ply can play havoc with schedules. Mainten- 
ance engineers on practically all of Ameri- 
ca's major railroads have long insisted on— 
and use Layne Well Water Systems. These 
experienced men can—and do place abso- 
lute confidence in Wells and Pumps built by 
Layne. No other kind has yet won their 
full approval. 

The reason of such broad and overall pre- 
ference is almost too obvious to mention. 
in advanced engineering design alone, 
Layne Well Water Systems are far ahead of 
competitive makes. But it is the genuine rug- 
ged quality and long trouble free life of 
Layne water producing equipment that wins 
and holds the grateful thanks of all owners. 

Layne Well Water Systems are serving 
all types of industry—thousands of cities, 
irrigation projects and the world's largest 
mines—not only the United States, but in 
practically every foreign country on the 
globe. 

Right now, Layne is back on full time 
service for civilian needs. If you need a 
modern and highly efficient water system, 
write or wire for further facts. For litera- 
ture, address, Layne & Bowler, Inc., General 


Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are 
now available in sizes to produce 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Their high efficiency 
saves hundreds of dollars on power 
cost per year. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., 
Stuttwart, Ark. * Layne-Atilantic Co., Norfolk, 


Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * 
Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne- 
Louisiana Co Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana 
Well Co., Monroe, La. * Layne-New York Co., 
New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wig. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Layne-Téxas ¢ Houston, Texas * Layne- 
Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Western 
Co. of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn. * Interna- 
tional Water Supply Ltd., London, Ontario, 
Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, A. 
Mexico, D. F. 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 














Taconite Concentrates 


(Continued from Page 138) 
spared on this plant, but many changes 
in design were necessary before it op- 


| erated properly because the difficulties 


that are encountered sintering fine con- 
centrates were under-rated when it 
was originally designed. 

The plant has two Dwight Lloyd con- 
tinuous-type sintering machines, 72 in. 
wide, and 83 ft jong. Each machine 
with 500 sq ft of grate bar area is rated 
at 100 gross tons or 3 gross tons per sq ft 
of grate bar area per 24 hr day, Rated ca- 
pacity never was attained until other ma- 
terials were added to the sintering mixture 
that increased porosity of sintering ma- 
chine bed. 

A representative cost sheet on this 
material in normal times is as follows: 


Production, gt 41,470 
Days operated, 30 
Tons per day, 1382 
Tons per sq ft grate bar area 1.38 
Total material cost, net $2.91 
Cost above materials 0.85 
Total cost $3.76 


Another plant on magnetic concen- 
trates, concentrated by the dry method, 
operated for years satisfactorily and 
produced sinter that was considered 
the best quality for blast furnace use 
in the country. The screen analysis 
of the dry concentrates was: 


Remaining on 


Screen No. Per cent 
10 1. 
20 27.3 
85 0.315 
65 0.193 
100 6.6 
200 7A 
Through 
200 6.7 


It was necessary to discontinue the 
dry method of concentration so the wet 
concentration method was adopted. 

The wet concentration method was 
designed to produce a concentrate all 
minus 85 mesh and this product was 
to be sintered in the plant that had been 
producing quality sinter on dry concen- 
trates. No provisions or changes were 
made in the sintering equipment or flow 
sheets, therefore the sintering results 
obtained on dry concentrates, minus 10 
mesh and only 14 per cent minus 100 
mesh, can be compared with the results 
on wet concentrates all minus 35 mesh 
and 62 per cent minus 100 mesh. 

The sintering plant operation for the 
month preceding the starting of the wet 
concentration plant and the second com- 
plete month after the wet concentration 
method was adopted have been taken 
as a comparison. 








——Concentrates 
Dry Wet 
Production, gt 28,195 19,232 
Concentrates, gt 27,888 91,929 
Coal culm, nt 1,718 1,603 
Days operated 24 27 
Crew hr operated 196 632 
Tons per crew hr 143.9 30.4 
Pans turns oper. 121.5 201 
Tons per tum 232.1 95.3 
Cost above materials $0.40 $1.02 


This example of sintering plant op- 
eration is given to illustrate that the 
design of a sintering plant is governed 
by the raw materials that are to be sin- 
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Are you looking for new ways to cut your 
production costs? Then follow the lead 

of successful operators, in every industry, who use 
Preformed wire rope. Their records prove that 
it saves money. First, because it lasts longer. 
This results from Preformed’s ability to 

resist bending fatigue. Second, it saves money 
because it withstands heavy shock loads 

and thus helps avoid costly shut-downs. Third, 
Preformed spools better on the drum, 

and helps to maintain a profitable speed of 
operation. You can gain these and many other 
advantages by specifying Preformed the 

next time you order wire rope. 



















OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
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tered and the sinter tonnage required, 
A sintering plant may be a complete 

‘ success using certain raw materials byt 
a complete failure when compelled to 
use other raw materials. 

Difficulties encountered in sintering 
operations can be attributed to plant de. 
sign and inefficient equipment. The 
principal reason for inefficient sintering 
plant operation is due to the lack of 
a thorough understanding of the funda. 
mental principles of sinter and how 
these fundamental principles will func. 
tion on a specified sintering mixture 
Each sintering operation has three ma- 
jor factors that determine what prac. 
tice can be followed. These are: (1) 
Raw materials, (2) design, (3) operation, # 

Sintering Process Applied to Taconite 
Concentrates: Fine taconite concen. 
trates were sintered in 1924, and there-f 
fore can be sintered again. The 20 
years that have elapsed have brought 
about many improvements in sintering 
plant practice and although there are 
no sintering plants operating at the pres- 
ent time on concentrates which are all 
minus 100 mesh, there is no reason why 
plants cannot be designed for this mate- 
rial. No sintering material has been 
available ihat even approaches the tac- 
onite concentrates as to fineness 


analysis but there have been i 
(ray GEORGE J. HAGAN COMPANY indications as to what the sintering prob- 
re ») PUTTSCORGR, ‘PER lems will be. By the proper plant de- 


(HAGA 
N f 7 T ee eine cael. tes? embalewss. sign for taconite concentrates, sinter will ii 
eal rea t l ng be produced. However, the economics f F 
, of the operations and quality of sinter 
cannot be accurately predicted at this ii 
time. 

Table II on the estimated cost of tac- 
onite sinters, produced at the mines, and | #= 
based on the annual output of 1,000,000)” 
gross tons, compared to cost of Mesabi 
open pit sinter, shows why sintering 
of taconites has not been attractive com- 
mercially. It should be noted that rela- 
tive costs per unit of iron are not nec- 
essarily the same as relative values. The 
cost of smelting each product in the blast 
furnaces must also be considered. 

Comparison of Costs: Considerable 
controversy has occurred concerning the 
cost of sintering at Lake Superior ports 
versus the Lake Erie ports. The com- 
parison, Table III, was made to esti- 
mate what advantages or disadvantages 

| there would be at these locations, screen- 
| ing and sintering Mesabi ores on new 
sintering plants. 

From the foregoing study, therefore, 
the following conclusions must be ap- 
parent: 

1. The method that will be used 
to agglomerate taconite concen 
trates will be the one that pro- 

. . duces the best product for the 
* For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers a ORD a ES 
throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 1 Symone 

. Fine taconite concentrates were 

with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels sintered in 1929 and can be sin- 
tered again in a plant designed 


difficulties that occur when sint- 


COR. SECOND & B STS. tering fine concentrates. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS . No other agglomerating method 


has been developed commercially 
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. . + with the aid of “Practical Design 
for Arc Welding” . .. the books pre- 
pared for Hobart Brothers by Kinkead. 
the outstanding welding consultant of 
the country. No fechnical writings, but 
every page a welded design that has 
proved profitable in many types of in- 
dustries. You'll find a handy work sheet 
opposite each design for forming your 
own ideas of how your product can be 
improved by “Simplified” Arc Welding. 


WOBART 
Practical Design for Arc Welding 
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Order yours today! 
$3.50 postpaid, 3 Volumes for $10.00 


HOBART BROS. CO., Box ST-105" TROY, O. 
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to a degree that results could be 
projected to apply to fine tacon- 
ite concentrates, 

4. The selling price of the agglom- 
erated product should not be 
based on the iron content alone. 
Some of the savings made in the 
cost of producing pig iron by the 
use of the agglomerated product 
must be taken into considera- 
tion. 


1 Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, March 1941. 
2 STEEL, July 5, 1943. 
8 Skilling’s Mining Review, June 17, 1944. 


Dual Process Creates 
Accurate Embossing Dies 


An ingenious method for rapidly pro- 
ducing male and female embossing and 
debossing dies with a consistently high 
degree of mating accuracy has been 
evolved by combining metal spraying 
and pantographic engraving processes. 

In this die making process, developed 





by New Methods Steel Stamps Inc., De- 
troit, a brass pattern is first prepared for 
the male embossing or debossing die. 
After this pattern has been used as 
template in pantographic milling of the 
male die, white metal is sprayed on the 
pattern to depth of approximately %-in. 
to form the female die. This operation 
is an exact reproduction of the male 

e. 

Procedure can be carefully controlled 
to assure proper clearance for any gage 
of sheet metal between completed mating 
dies. The extremely accurate mating of 
male and female dies made in this man- 
ner insures the prevention of shear in the 
sheet metal embossed, Accompanying 
illustration shows the male and female 
dies made by this process. 

—o— 

Opening of a precision measuring 
laboratory for checking all plain and 
thread gages, taps, form tools, dies, 
jigs and fixtures, for hardness testing, 
for checking and servicing all makes 
of pressure gages, from 1 to 4000 Ib., 
and for testing and repairing dial indi- 
cators has been announced by Ashdale 
Testing Laboratories, 97 Montana Street, 
Philadelphia 19. 


































to make 
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Our Services 


Flame Hardening 
Annealing 
Aerocasing 

Heat Treating 

Bar Stock Treating 

and Straightening 
Normalizing 
Nitriding 

Chapmanizing 
Pack or Gas Carburizing 
Sand Blasting 
Tensile and Bend Tests 





Important Advance 
IN LAKESIDE METAL TREATING 


Here’s big news for your carburizing needs! The installation of Lakeside’s HEV] DUTY 
CARBURIZER now assures you carburizing service second to none—vastly superior to 
most. Here’s why: (1) Every piece of the same analysis, regardless of size or shape, 
receives identical case depth; (2) Uniformity of results from heat to heat; (3) Superior 
physical qualities due to shorter time at carburizing temperature; (4) Clean work 
because of positive controlled protective atmosphere; (5) Core refinement is obtained 
by removing charge and quenching direct from heat; (6) Case refinement, to 
preserve case structure and maximum hardness, is obtained by re-heating in controlled 
atmosphere which prevents decarburization when quenched from the furnace. 


Convenient facilities for loading and unloading material at our plant. 


THE -LAKESIDE STEEL IMPROVEMENT CO 


5418 Lakeside Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO Phone Henderson 9100 
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Substitute for Mica 
Won German Approval 


A substitute material, developed by 
the German Robert Bosch Co. and con- 
sisting of several layers of impregnated 
glass fiber bonded together under heat 
and pressure, is claimed by the maker to 
be superior in every way to mica and one 
which that company plans to use even 
though mica should again become avail- 
able. Report of the Publication Board, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
contains the following highlights: 

The glass fabric, purchased from tex- 
tile mills according to specifications for 
thread thickness, weave, warp, weight, 
and amount of oil used jn the sheen proc- 
ess, is immersed in the impregnation solu- 
tion which contains partially polymerized 
resinol, alcohol, and osmose-caoline. 

Impregnation is done in a vertical type 
machine similar to those used in United 
States for the production of varnished 
cambric. Amount of impregnating ma- 
terial used per unit length is controlled 
by passing it through adjustable rolls. 
It enters the oven at room tempera- 
ture and reaches a maximum tempera- 
ture of 120° C at the top of the oven 
and then cools back down to room tem- 
perature by the time it emerges from 
the bottom of the oven. 

Material is then cut into strips, folded 
into three thicknesses lengthwise and 
then molded under heat and pressure. 
This gives a molded piece of fiber 500 
by 95 mm which is the largest piece of 
material which they can mold to the 
close thickness limits required for in- 
sulating strips between commutator 
segments. Special nickel-plated platens 
are used which are machined very flat. 
The molded material is then baked in an 
oven to remove all of the solvent and is 
then in its final form. 

This substitute for mica is non-hygro- 
scopic, it can be exposed to a continuous 
temperature of 250° C and will withstand 
many times the 1000 v used for the elec- 
trical breakdown test. 


Prescribes Methods for 
Plating on Aluminum 


The electroplating of aluminum pre- 
sents special difficulties due to the 
very adherent oxide coating which rapidly 
forms on the metal, and to the high place 
of aluminum in the electromotive series. 
Further complications are caused by the 
reactivity of the metal toward many plat- 
ing solutions, the difference between the 
expansion coefficients of the aluminum 
and the coating metal, and also the fact 
that aluminum often contains occluded 
gases. 

To obtain this type of surface on alumi- 
num the procedure is to apply first a de- 
posit of nickel then a coating of chromium. 
According to H. Silman, who describes 
these processes in his article “The 
Finishing of Light Alloys” in the Aug., 
1945 issue of the British Sheet Metal 
Industries, thin chromium deposits can be 


applied directly to aluminum if recourse 
is made to higher current densities than 
are usually employed in normal type of 
chromium bath. Resulting deposit is dull] 
and must be polished. For coatings of 
reasonable durability the commercial 
method almost invariably includes nickel 
deposit prior to chromium finish. 

Most methods depend on producing an 
etched surface on to which the nickel de- 
posit can be keyed to obtain a good plat- 
ing. Mere roughening of the surface is 
not sufficient, the etch must be carefully 
controlled to obtain a surface giving maxi- 
mum adhesion. 

After degreasing and alkaline clean- 
ing, the oxide coating on the metal is re- 
moved by immersion in a suitable etch. In 
one process, the articles are dipped for 
10 to 15 sec in a 5 per cent hydrofluoric 
acid solution; the use of hydrofluoric acid 
is desirable since it has a solvent action 
on silicon which is a common constituent 
of many aluminum alloys. Aluminum 
Corp. of America has compiled a list of 
etchants for castings, sheet and wrought 
alloys, and commercially pure aluminum 
sheets with recommended temperatures 
and times. Alkaline pickles, such as hot 
alkaline sodium zincate solutions, have 
also found some application. 


Anodic Coatings Useful 


Recently, anodic coatings have been 
employed to promote the adhesion of 
nickel. deposits on to aluminum alloys. 
Thesamodic film serves to protect the metal 
and “also provide the necessary etched 
surface for plating after the article is made 
the cathode in the plating bath. 

Elytal process makes use of an anodic 
treatment for 10 to 15 min in a phosphoric 
acid bath, followed by cathodic treatment 
in an alkaline solution during which 
partial reduction of the film takes place, 
and after which plating is carried out in a 
buffered nickel or copper bath. 

After suitable pre-treatment, the ar- 
ticles are quickly rinsed and plated in a 
nickel solution which is preferably of the 
type used in plating directly into zinc 
base die castings. These solutions are 
highly buffered with sodium sulphate, or 
sodium citrate to prevent attack on alumi- 
num, 

Solutions for plating on to aluminum 
have a tendency to pit, therefore hydrogen 
peroxide or a wetting agent is helpful in 
preventing this. A nickel thickness of 
0.0005 to 0.0007-in. is required for reason- 
ably good service in the case of articles 
for indoor use. 

Primary function of an electroplate on 
aluminum is a decorative one, although 
such articles do present a more resistant 
surface to alkali corrosion and superficial 
scratches. Such platings, however, present 
poor resistance to atmospheric corrosion 
and may even accelerate the corrosion of 
the base metal owing to increased attack 
at pores in the deposit. Consequently, 
such plating is restricted to domestic ware. 

—o— 

Early increase in industrial activity 
anticipated in Rocky mountain area is 
to be met by expanded facilities at Den- 
ver Maintenance and Repair Plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Reconversion’s Basic 
Strength Is Manifested 


THE GREAT inherent strength of the industrial recon- 
version movement is being manifested by a high level of 
business activity despite depressive effects of a wave of 
strikes, particularly those affecting the automobile and 
petroleum industries. 

While the automobile industry’s production in the 
latest week declined 18 per cent from the previous week, 
steel ingot production, bituminous coal output, and the 
stoek market made significant gains. 
STEEL—Recovering steadily from the V-J week reces- 
sion, stee] ingot production has shown an 
increase in all except one week in response 





than in the corresponding week a year ago, whereas the 
four-week period ended Sept. 15 had only a 8 per cent 


increase. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—Reflecting influence of plans for 
revival of construction, bookings of fabricated structural 
steel in August were 21 per cent greater than in July 
and 100 per cent over those of August, 1944. 
CASTINGS—While July production of malleable iron 
castings dropped 25 per cent below the June output, net 
new orders in July exceeded those of June by 65 per cent. 
PRICES—Continuing a downtrend that began in late 
July, the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
commodity prices receded another 0.3 per cent in the 
latest week as a result of lower prices for agricultural 
commodities and petroleum products. 




















































































































to a heavy volume of orders stemming Se SOKA (oihal A Rt 2 oS I ot ol A 
out of reconversion. As much ground - Gaetnricated Struacturdel S. __170 
has been gained in returning to high lev- 300/— | 
els of production, the gains henceforth BACKLOGS eee 60 
will not be so easily made, although the 4, 290 m 
steel operating rate likely will continue 5 50 6 
an upward trend. . 200 4 - 
COAL—Although bituminous coal pro- ——y +: 40 ,, 
duction in the week ended Sept. 15 was ° ne? a Z 
24 per cent above that of the previous 2 ~~ N 30 $ 
week and 4 per cent over a year ago, strikes 2 199 hte” z 
by supervisory workers will lower output. E aes 
Already, 1945 production to date lags 7.1 50 10 
per cent behind that of a year ago. ai pre gtliggenn asec rmeg 
a teense labor ase glia raakta peter tritit mirrtritiitiitirtrrtis 0 
a eatens progress of reconversion the 1944 1945 44 
stock market continued bullish, with the 
result that the industrial-share average Fabricated Structural Steel 
in the week ended Sept. 22 closed 3.84 Shi dite ic ase Backlog 
points above the previous week. Com- 1945 1944 1948 1945 1944 1943 
pared with the previous week, the rail- SEE eee 55.0 $5.2 91.9 124.4 118.1 339.1 
road-share average in the latest week aad pe shct tet. 7 me ae ar 1083 290.8 
closed 2.25 points higher and the utilities- April .............. 59.4 44.5 86.6 162.5 11 12 272.5 
ee" 50.7 78. 165. ' 
rove Fre saigmaaaa ng aaa RS ae a a aie 
RETAIL TRADE—Among the indicators po ae 55.2 50.2 201.1 130.4 195.6 
showing strength September .......... pai 57.5 51.8 vee 151.1 208.1 
g gth are department store October ............ 61.6 80.1 174.4 274.0 
sales, which reflect the consumers’ desire November .......... 59.4 42.7 184.2 134.6 
December .......... 61.3 39.6 142.5 113.0 


and ability to buy. In the week ended 
Sept. 15, sales were 8 per cent greater 


Source: American Institute of Steel Construction. Figures represent members’ reports only. 








FIGURES THIS WEEK 


Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board 








Latest Prior Month Year 

INDUSTRY Period*® Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) ................-++++- 83 80.5 70 96 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours)............-. 4,019 4,106 4,116 4,377 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons).............. 2,033 1,642 1,157 1,949 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) .................-. 4,528 4,538 4,892 4,744 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ................. $55.2 $60.4 $23.0 $19.2 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units). . 10,570 12,910 14,880 20,880 
*Dates on request. 

TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) .....................06- 859+ 856 8538 899 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) .................. 23 7 16 24 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t ................... $27,777 $27,793 $27,506 $23,558 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago){ ........ 8% —1% —17% +9% 
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Dec. ..... _... 69.8 76.9 57.3 60.6 40 ATEEL 
only eel oe aie one esas eet 30 | 40 
Ave. -- $91.8 $113.7 .... 61.5 60.6 20 J--(SOURCE. BUREAL OF RAKROAD ECONOMICS) | (SOURCE: INTERSTATE GOMMERCE COMMISHION) | 
05 PUCURETERTOEHT SUN VT! PUU CHT AUR ONOOUE | PVR FHREVORWDQWEIUR AVS FUERTE EEGH FER AS 
me 
ar Latest Prior Month Year 
10 INANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
6 Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions)................... $11,484 $9,733 $9,023 $10,859 
rz NN MO PE ID is ke bc ce ceca vacctes $262.6 $263.2 $263.2 $210.6 
19 Bond Volume, NYSE (millions)............................... $30.1 $25.9 $42.9 $29.2 
4 ee _ eee eee 7,064 6,425 5,756 3,175 
2 Loans and Investments (billions)} ............................ $61.8 $62.4 $63.1 $55.0 
0 United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)} ............... $45,823 $46,182 $46,770 $41,113 
+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
RICES 
9 STEEL’s composite finished steel price average............. $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $56.73 
4 so cas » os « RM, 0k . cea s Mee 104.7 105.0 105.5 103.6 
8 Se ee i ae 115.0 115.3 116.9 112.8 
9% NE ESS Ee er an 101.8 102.0 102.1 101.1 
+Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926— 100. 
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MOLTEN ZINC—applied by the 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing Process— 
provides the greatest possible pro- 
tective coating against rust. A 
— bond between coating and 

ase metal is the result of the high 
temperatures employed in the Hot- 
Dip Method. The definite fusion 
of the two metals means longer 
life and service. Thousands of in- 
stallations—their life increased 
twenty to forty years—are testi- 
mony to savings of millions of 
dollars in costly maintenance and 
replacement. 





Whe 17 RAST 2 


No guesswork in the Hot-Dip 
Process! Years of experience in 
laboratory and field have proved 
the rust prevention value of Hot- 
Dip Galvanizirg. It is most eco- 
nomical and dependable. 

If your products or installations 
are exposed to conditions that 
cause corrosion—let us tell you 
how Hot-Dip Galvanizing will 
extend their life and save you 
money. Write today. American 
Hot-Dip Galvanizers Association, 
Inc., First National Bank Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


"If it carries this seal 
it's a job well done, 





listed below and KNOW you a 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES GALVANIZING CO., HUNTINGTON P. 
ATLAS GALVANIZING, INC., LOS ANGELES 
EMSCO DERRICK & EQUIPMENT CO., LOS ANGE 
JOSLYN CO. OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
WESTERN GALVANIZING COMPANY, LOS ANG 

HUBBARD & CO., OAKLAND 
JOHN FINN METAL WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO GALVANIZING WORKS, 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SUPERIOR PACIFIC GALVANIZING CO., LOS ANGE! 
RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO., RICHMOND 
INTERNATIONAL DERRICK & EQUIPMENT Coa,, 
TORRANCE 


CONNECTICUT 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & COMPANY, INC., 
MIDDLETOWN 


GEORGIA 
ATLANTIC STEEL CO., ATLANTA 


ILLINOIS 

EQUIPMENT STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 

OF UNION ASBESTOS AND RUBBER CO., 
BLUE ISLAND 

JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY CO., CHICAGO 

STANDARD GALVANIZING CO., CHICAGO 


LOUISIANA 
HAKE GALVANIZING WORKS, HARVEY 


MAINE 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO., PORTLAND 


MARYLAND 


MICHIGAN 
RIVERSIDE FOUNDRY & GALVANIZING CO., 
KALAMAZOO 


MINNESOTA 
LEWIS BOLT & NUT CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


MISSOURI 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI! ROLLING MILL CORP., ST. LOUIS 


NEW JERSEY 

DIAMOND EXPANSION BOLT CO., INC., GARWOOG 
L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER, INC., JERSEY CITY 
INDEPENDENT GALVANIZING COMPANY, NEWARK 


NEW YORK 
ACME STEEL & MALLEABLE IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO 
THOMAS GREGORY GALVANIZING WORKS, 
MASPETH, (N. Y. C. 
ATLANTIC STAMPING CO., ROCHESTER 


OHIO 
THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY, CINCINNATI 
THE FANNER MFG. CO., CLEVELAND 
THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO., 

CLEVELAND 

INTERNATIONAL. DERRICK & EQUIPMENT Co. 
COLUMBUS 

THE NEWARK GALVANIZING CO., 
NEWARK 
COMMERCIAL METALS TREATING, INC., TOLED4 


OREGON 
GALVANIZERS, PORTLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LEHIGH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO., ALLENTOWN 
AMERICAN TINNING & GALVANIZING CO., ERIE 
PENN GALVANIZING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
ttANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO., PITTssund 
OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSB 


RHODE ISLAND 
JAMES HILL MFG. CO., PROVIDENCE 


WASHINGTON 
ISAACSON IRON WORKS, SEATTLE 





WISCONSIN 
ACME GALVANIZING, INC., MILWAUKEE 










Buy from the qualified member 


getting a genuine HOT-DIP jo} 














SOUTHERN GALVANIZING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 
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1. Stainless-Clad Steel 
Granite City Steel Co.—16-page illustrated 






ages, characteristics and 
™ ae wal wach is adaptable for products where 
1embefiicorrosion resistance is needed on one side only. 
you a Se ree om Reman gates sad 
oys. 


IP iota Industrial Electronics 


General Electric Co.—40-page illustrated 
bulletin No. GEA-4809, entitled “Fundamentals 
of Industrial Electronics” is series of eight 
echnical articles by G., M. Chute, application 
engineer, which appeared in STEEL. Develop- 
ments in field which are applicable to metal- 
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3. Soft-Face Hammers 


Greene, Tweed & Co.—Illustrated folder No. 
B-1 shows and explains design and use of Basa 
replaceable face hammer which is intended for 
use on surfaces that must be protected from 
marring. Interchangeabie faces of aluminum, 
copper, babbit, rawhide and plastic are avail- 
Fable in five standard sizes of hammers. 


4. Heat Treating Equipment 


Claud S. Gordon Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin and stock list No. 845 lists temperature 
control instruments, metallurgical testing equip- 
ment, laboratory furnaces and related equipment 
which are immediately available. 


5. Screw Machine 


Greenlee Bros. & Co.—16-page illustrated 
bulletin on the Greenlee automatic screw ma- 
chine describes design, operation, features and 
uses of this precision machine tool which is de- 
signed for short and long run jobs. It is engi- 
neered for quick set-ups and easy operation. 
OLIs Machines are available with round chuck ca- 
pacities of 1, 1-5/8 and 2-5/8 inches in four- 
s crry | Pindle models and 1, 1-5/8 and 2 inches in 
“Lous | six-spindle machines, 

6. Plating Rack Insulation 


B. F. Goodrich Co.—6-page illustrated 
newarm broadside on Koroseal Tape RX and MX, and 
Korolac RX explains features of these easy-to- 
onxs, | “PPly protective coatings for plating racks and 
Characteristics, 















for masking work. resistance to 
xs, facids and alkalies and methods of application 
are given, 


“" 17, Reproduction Equipment 


wears Ozalid Div., General Aniline & Film Corp.— 
10 16-page illustrated bulletin “10 Types of Prints 
co., [Instead of 1” contains actual samples of work 
produced with Ozalid printing and developing 
'T CO. Bequipment. These are Rapid Black, blue-line, 
| red-line, opaque cloth, sepia-line, transparent 
cloth, Transblack, transparent foil, Chartfilm 
ro.xo@ and Dryphoto methods. 
8. Welded Steel Rings 


Federal Machine & Welder Co.—18-page il- 






dimensions, application data and 
other information are given for various types of 
cylinders, 


-. Roller Bearings 
amt Sel Div., General Motors Corp.— 
tabloid-size pictorial 











DB y 1 LITERATURE 


11. Carbide Tool Maintenance 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co.—Six 17 x 22-inch 
four-color posters in cartoon style dra- 
matically illustrate methods by which service life 
of carbide tools can be prolonged. [Illustrated 
by Cy Hungerford, nationally known newspaper 
cartoonist, posters urge machinists to use proper 
size, style, tip and shape of tools; handle each 
tool carefully; set it correctly; keep it sharp; 
grind it properly; and avoid use of force in 
grinding. 

12. Powder Metal Parts 


Moraine Products Div., General Motors Corp. 
—56-page illustrated bulletin “Durex Self- 
Lubricating Bearings and Structural Parts” is 
practical guide book which provides information 
on powder metallurgy to enable user to deter- 
mine where it fits into his production, and to 
provide design recommendations and technical 
data which will make possible best use of 
powder metal parts, 


13. Manufacturing Facilities 


Dresser Mfg. Co.—lIllustrated catalog is, 
descriptive of company’s facilities for producing 
rings, weldments and similar circular shapes 
by rolling, flashing and expanding strip, bar, 
plate and special sections, thereby reducing 
material, machining and labor costs. Hyd- 
draulic press and upset forgings as well as 
unusual shapes are shown. 


14. Metalworking Tools 


Gairing Tool Co.—8-page illustrated con- 
densed catalog on “Gairing Tools” contains 
brief data on line of metalworking tools which 
include cutter holders, counterbore sets, core 
drill cutters, standard driving bars, floating 
holders, tungsten carbide spot facer, milling 
cutters, boring tools, cutter heads, tungsten car- 
bide counterbores and multi-diameter cutters. 





15. Turbine Generators 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.— 
46-page illustrated plastic-bound bulletin No. 
1960 deals with straight noncondensing, non- 
condensing extraction and condensing extrac- 
tion turbines. Also included are four bulletins 
covering evaporative coolers and gas engine, 
steam engine and booster type refrigeration 
compressors. 


16. Rust Removal 

A. J. Stull & Co,—6-page folder contains 
description of Rustoff liquid chemical combiaa- 
tion used to remove rust and corrosion from 
metal surfaces. This rust remover can be 
applied by brush or by dipping and chemically 
dissolves rust and corrosion, causing it to 
become loose and drop off. 


17. Phenolic Resins 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc,—4-page 
illustrated folder describes molding compounds 
and industrial and oil soluble resins which 
are used in manufacture of grinding wheels, 
plywood, paper, fabric, printing ink, linoleum 
prints, paints, varnishes, lacquers and other 
protective coatings. 


18. Magnetic Pulleys 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co.—32-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 260 describes in detail uses 
of magnetic pulleys in paper, textile and flour 
mills, grain elevators, food plants and foundries. 
Tables covering capacities, dimensions and 
selection factors are included. 


19. Electrode Furnaces 

A. F. Holden Co.—4-page illustrated bulletin 
on company’s line of electrode furnaces de- 
scribes units for hardening, tempering and an- 
nealing. Both steel and ceramic pot models are 
covered with full dimensions on each type. 
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20. Metal Cutting Tools 
Haynes Stellite Co—52-page illustrated cata- 

log No. F-5401 is entitled “Haynes 

Described are 


2%. Manufacturing Facilities 
Falk Conp.—44-page illustrated bulletin “ “The 
Story of a Good Name in Industry” 


22. Induction Heating 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corp.—4-page 
illustrated bulletin “MegaTherm Electronic 
Heat”; ten 2-page catalog sheets on various 


covered, *s research and development 
in electronic air filtration are described. 


24. Rotary Dryers 

General American a age 
8-page illustrated bullette 
of Louisville 


STEEL 
1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Eutectic W: Co.—~-4-page il- 
lustrated bulletin EW-20 contains pro- 
duction ideas Eutectic low temperature 


a ee 


30. Pressure Reguiator 
Hagan Corp.—4-page 


illustrated bulletin No. 


1145 gives data on type SO regulator for control 
of suction, pressure or flow in any gas or air 
flow system. 


Construction features, 


characteristics, presure setting adjustments and 
accessories, as well as dimensions are included. 
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31. ie abe Iron 
Electro Metallurgical Co.—8-page illu: 
bulletin No. F-4988 is entitled “‘Abrasion-E 
tant High-Chromium Iron”. Commercial app} 
cations, composition, heat treatment and r 
properties, production od. oe 

data are given on this material. 


32. Wirebound Boxes 

Wirebound Box Mfgrs. Association—24-pag. 
illustrated bulletin “Your Product—How to Ship 
It Safely at Lower Cost” explains how moden 
wirebound containers save time in shipping de. 
partment, reduce shipping costs and conserve 
space. Typical containers produced for specific 
products are shown and data are given on 
packing methods as compared with former 
processes. 


33. Locomotive Cranes 

Ohio Locomotive Crane (o.—1l6-page illus. 
trated bulletin No. 187 shows locomotive 
cranes in actual use in wide range of material 
handling operations. Construction details ar 
given on diesel, gasoline, steam and electric 
powered models equipped with buckets, clam. 
shells, hooks, draglines, magnets and other ac. 


cessories. 


34. Blind Rivets 

Huck Mfg. Co.—16-page illustrated bulletin 
No. 451 describes operation, advantages, in. 
stallation procedure and inspection of Huck 
blind rivets. These aluminum alloy fastenen 
consist of hollow sleeve with either brazier or 
countersunk head and pin which is’ pressed 
into sleeve. Sizes are 1/8, 5/82 and $/16-inch 
diameters. 


35. Straddle Truck 

Hyster Co.—8-page illustrated bulletin No. 
568D is descriptive of Yardmaster straddle truck 
which has capacity of 12,000 pounds and is 
particularly suited to transporting and handling 
stacks of lumber and similar materials. 


36. Cleaning Machine peneral 

Hydra Lectric Products Co.—8-page illus-fever. | 
trated bulletin on Hydra Lectric Hy-Pressure rloritic 
cleaning and degreasing unit explains features 
of design, construction and operation of high 
pressure cleaning machine for general mainte- 
nance cleaning, applying cleaning chemical and 
rinsing in one operation. 


37. Pneumatic Fixtures 

K M & H Corp.—4-page illustrated bulletin 
“Here’s the Record” shows typical pneumatic 
indexing, single feed, milling and adapter fix- 
tures which afford increased production on tap- 
ping, drilling, reaming, countersinking, milling, 
broaching and other operations. 


38. Forging Press 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.—24-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 4407 gives design and operating 
details of All-Hydraulic forging presses for closed 
die and flat die forging of ferrous and non 
ferrous metals. Typical work produced is shows 100 
and advantages of system are explained. 


39. Hard Facing Rod 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation—4-page 
illustrated bulletin No. F-428 presents proper 
ties, applications and procedure of Fanweld 
hard facing metal. This hard facing material 
is furnished in 14-inch rods in ~ and %-inch 
diameters. Containing no steel, it does not re 
quire heat treating after application. 


40. Dragline Buckets 

Erie Steel Construction Co.—4-page illus 
trated “Erie Dragline Manual” describes buckets 
designed for light excavation; general excavating 
cervine; ‘end ter elie CMaging ond: Gales © 
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41. Swing Frame Grinders 








MARKET SUMMARY 





eo 
iConsumers Seek Steel in AS Site: 
_ e e Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
§Spite of Strike Delays heen 
p y Week 
to Ended Same Week 
Sept. 29 Change 1944 1943 
wed Reconversion urge causes heavy demand for all Pittsburgh 75 +1 81 100 
© a Chicago ¢ + 99.5 . 
ooo products . . . Coal and oil strikes threaten steel Eastem Pa. .... 76 None 95 96 
‘ Youngstown 80 —Y 8 97 
output . . . Scrap scarcity holds Wheeling ..... S. .-—6  O. O 
Cleveland ..... 83 —2 74.5 95.5 
Buffalo 86 +4.5 86 90.5 
F ; ’ irmi 95 N 70 ©1100 
e PROGRESS of reconversion continues, in spite of various cage ee? 4 a0 ile 89 90 
actors that becloud the outlook. Principal drawback to rapid Cincinnati 86 +5 91 94 
ay : . , St. Louis 68 N 75 93 
ils ange to peacetime is the increasing number of labor disturb- Deu an tot a8 $0 
ces, not only in the steel and metalworking industries, but wil i. nan egy “a4 
; others and in transportation and services. et national a i ee 
A walkout in some soft coal mines in western Pennsylvania itis ’ 
eady has caused the banking of some blast furnaces and con- *Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
Pat ‘ > ‘ ates. 
itutes a threat to future activity in pig iron production. eps 
» Labor interruptions in the fuel oil industry carry a further 


at to steelmaking, already causing shutdown of open hearths 
ndent on that fuel. This is evident in the Youngstown dis- 
and at Cleveland. The shortage of stocks is causing appre- 
sion in the Chicago district. Conversion to tar as a substi- 
e fuel is hampered by the shortage of coking coal for by- 
in No, uct ovens, 
— Ending of allocation controls as of Sept. 30 finds steel pro- 
andling#lucers pressed to meet heavy demand but confident that under 
cetime conditions the change is for the better. Steel leaders 
enerally agree the plan was effective in war conditions, how- 
er. Remaining controls include those on inventories and such 
jorities as the AAA, MM and CC ratings, which can be called 


f highfn if necessary to break choke points during the immediate 
ye sition period. Few such ratings have been issued up to this 


and the disposition at Washington is to have producers 

eet these emergency problems direct, without priority as- 

istance. 

Notwithstanding labor troubles among steel users, demand for 

l is heavy, and orders are not being cancelled or deferred 
that cause. Some of present pressure for delivery may 

ascribed to an effort to lay in stocks before strikes may be- 


e worse. In the few cases where delivery has been askec 

















to be delayed the resulting gap has been filled promptly. Auto- 
motive manufacturers have not sought to delay delivery of ma- 
terials for their product, though important units are idle. Ap- 
parently it is considered better to take in sheets and other steel 
products and store them rather than interrupt mill schedules. 
Inquiry for sheets still dominates the market, with deliveries 
on higher grades falling in second quarter, with some other 
grades available in late fourth quarter. Bar demand has in- 
creased until deliveries now are quoted generally for February 
and March, and shape deliveries have been pushed further 
forward, some producers quoting nothing earlier than January. 
Steel production last week remained unchanged at an esti- 
mated rate of 83 per cent of capacity, interrupting the steady 
rise from the low point following the war’s end. This resulted 
mainly from a coal strike and shortage of fuel oil for open 
hearths. Buffalo rose 4% points to 86 per cent, Pittsburgh 
gained 1 point to 75, Cincinnati 5 points to 86 and Chicago 
3 points to 91, Wheeling declined 6 points to 86, Detroit 2 
points to 85, Cleveland 2 points to 83 and Youngstown 9 points 
to 80, Rates were unchanged at Birmingham 95, New England 
80, St. Louis 68 and eastern Pennsylvania 76. 
Scrap scarcity continues except on the 
Pacific Coast and in the South, where there 
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is an excess. War Production Board will 
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terminate all scrap allocations Sept. 30 and 
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melters after that will be dependent on abil- 
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ity to obtain material by their own efforts. 
Cancellaticn of special freight rates from the 
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Pacific Coast to the Midwest market has cut 
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off this supply. Labor is the greatest factor 


in scarcity, collection and preparation suffer- 


PERCENT OF CAPACITY 


ing severely. Dealers are unable to obtain 
more men from the ranks of those dismissed 
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from war work. Prices are at ceiling on 
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everything except on borings and turnings 





in some instances. Cast grades are almost 


non-existent and foundries are short in spite 
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of low operating rate. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron 
products hold unchanged at ceilings, finished 
steel at $58.27, semifinished steel at $37.80, 
steelmaking pig iron at $24.05 and steel- 
making scrap at $19.17. 
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Finished Material 
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Semifinished Steel 


Groas ton basis exeept wire rods, 






qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 
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COMPOSITE 


Sept. 29 
Finished Steel ....... $58.27 
Semifinished Steel .... 37.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron... 24.05 
Steelmaking Scrap .... 19.17 


Ser ‘tinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide aang on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. 
uffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelwork 
Serap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting siee! crices at Pittsburgh, Whicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; other, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, irmingham, B 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .......... 
Steel bars, Ss oo os oe : 
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Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh | if) 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh . 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ............ 
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Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ..... 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, C icago RTF en a 
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5 to ¥%-inch, Pitts. ee. 


STEEL, IRON RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941, Feb. 4, 1942 and May 21, 
1945. The schedule covers al] iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, 
and any iron or steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding etc., 
lished basing points for selected products are named specifically. Seconds and off-grade products are also covered. Exceptions applying to indi- 
Finished steel quoted in cents per pound. 


Wire Rods: age ag Chicago, Cleveland, tives at 2.65c, Mansfield, Mass., 
inclusive, per 100 on hot-rolled bars from Buffalo to Mansfield.) 
aa *haae, incl., $2.30; Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 
respectively. Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35¢; D 
Worcester add o.10; Pacific ports $0.50 (Pitts- del. 3.45¢; Eastern Mich. 3. 
gher.) Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes Detroit del. 2.25c; Eastern Mich. and Toledo 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve- 2.30c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c; Pacific ports, 
land, Buffalo, Birmingham base 20 tons one dock 2.55c. 
size, 2.25c; Duluth, base 2.35c; Mahoning Val- 
ley 2.32%4c; Detroit, del. 2.35c; Eastern Mich. 
.40c; New York del. 2.59c; Phila. del. 2.57c; 
Gulf Ports, dock 2.62c; Pac. ports, dock 2.90c, 
(Calumet Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., dock 2.50c. 
and Joslyn Mfg. & Suply Co., may quote 2.35c, Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 
Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5. 75c; Terre 
s.) Haute, single ref., 5.00, double ref., 6. 25c. 


vidual companies are noted in the table. 


skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o b. mill boon, rerolling Galveston, base, 2.25c oa 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., burgh Steel Co., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 


ton, f.9.b. mill Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffa- 
lo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


$48. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; 
Continental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, 
to Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 


" may 
steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 


Forging —— Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
Cleveland, 


Buffalo, 
$42. Detroit, del. 
oe, Da. billets, $44; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
established 


points; Follansbee Corp., $49.50 _— 
Toronto, 0. Geneva Steel Co., Kaiser Co. 
$64.64, Pacific ports.) 


Alloy Bars: 
Canton, Massilion, Buffalo, by me base 20 Mich. 2.35¢: 


2.70¢; 
teel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 


oe aaa —— Page 


Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. may sell outside New England on WPB 


MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 


Aug., 1945 June, 1945 Aug., 1944 Aug., 1940 


$58.27 $58.27 
37.80 36.45 
24.05 24.05 
19.07 19.07 


s Sept. 29, 
Pig Iron lies 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .......... $26.19 
Basic, Valley pea WreMini sl gukigel 5. -als-0b%% 24.50 
Basic, eastern del. Philadelp a 
No. # fdry., del. Pitts., N.&s. Sides |. 25.69 
No. 2 foundry Chicago Ra Re Sa 25.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham ....... 21.38 
Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 25.30 
No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 26.84 
Malleable, Valley ................ 25.00 
Malleable, Chicago .............. 25.00 
Lake Sup., chaseens del. ‘Chicago pepe ST 
Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh ......... 25.19 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, No. 1 aaa Y's 00 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, EB. Pa. ... 18.75 
Heavy melting steel, ee . cs. 
Rails for rolling, Chicago Abas? eS Sete 22.25 
Oi a MORO day ok we woo 20.00 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens ...... $7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ovens ....... 8.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 13.35 


Rall ‘Steet Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Wiamsport, Pa., 










Pittsburgh, am, 


2.44c; Pacific ports 2.75ec. 











eee te wee eee 


15 
ly Naa , Galvanized Sheets, No. ‘ua: 
soe Ue cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Ss Point, base 3.70c; 3 


arrows 
ite City. base 3.80¢ ; New York del. 
ports 4.25c. 






Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite;— 





cold-rolled iron or steel products 
although only principal estab- 


Pittsburgh, ‘none 












Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs 
town, Buffalo base 2.15c; Detroit, del. 
jae amgty Mich. and Toledo 2. 30c; Gulf ports, 








S . . 20C 5 
City, base 2.30c; Detroit del. 2.30c; Eastern 
Phila. del. 2.87c; New York de. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 

























Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pi 





town, base, 2.85¢; Granite 






parol = ge? veg . 3.00c; - 
Fiv cifie ports 3.50c; 20-gage; Pittsburgh, , 
ars A Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
808 pase 3.45¢; Detroit del. 3.55¢; eastern Mich. 
-» 1940 3.60; Pacific ports 4.10c. 
$56.73 § Electrical Sheets No, 24: 
36.00 Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
: Base Ports City 
22.058 Field grade .......... 3.30¢ 4.05¢  3.30c 
18.89 f Armature ............ .65¢ 4.40c 3.75¢ 
: BREE: cass « adc ole 4.15¢ 4.90¢ 4.25¢ 
ieeitn cmt a= AR abo s 0 vce .05¢ 5.80c 5.15¢ 
eelworkg § DYNAMO..... ........ 5.75c 6.50c 5.85¢ 
8; other Transformer 
’ , ae ee eee 6.25¢ CC Sr 
__ Ree aeey 7.25¢ A 7). on 0 aie 
eran seus Fs ken 7.75¢ hie ae 
Se 8.55¢ MMIC a0 a. 6 cup 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsb , Chicago, Gary, 






Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.90c; Eastern 
Mich. 2.95c; Worcester base 3.00c. 


-26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; 4.30c; .76-1.00 


Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 
Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Flectrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. base box, 0.25 Ib. tin, $4.35; 0.50 Ib. tin, 
$4.50; 0.75 Ib. tin $4.65; Granite City, $4.45, 
$4.60, $4.75, respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Granite 
City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 

long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c; Pacific ports 4.55c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: . (Special Coated) Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box $4.30; 
Granite City $4.40. 

Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00; 25-Ib. $16; 
30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 








lay 21, 

oducts § Plates 

estab-BOarbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
o indi. @G@ry, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 






Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2:25¢ ; 
New York, del. 2.44c; Phila., del. 2.30¢ ; 
St. Louis, 2.49¢; Boston, del. 2.57-82c; Pacific 
ports, 2.80c; Gulf ports, 2.60c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. 











Flor Piates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.50c; 
Pacific ports, 4.15c.. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c; Gulf ports 3.95¢; 
Pacific ports 4.15c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 4.30c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, + egal Phila., del. 2.215¢; Pacific 


(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote carbon steel shapes at 2.35¢ at estab- 
shed basing points and 2.50c, 

or export; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.58c¢ f.0.b. 
St Louis. Geneva Steel Co., 3.25c, Pac. Ports; 
Walser Co. Inc., 3.20c f.o.b. Los Angeles). 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 


falo, 2.40c. 7 

Wire Products, Nails 

ire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
Ingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 

















urers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester, $1 

or Duluth). 

bright basic, bessemer wire ............ 2. 75c 

EE SS, Es pee on, Seer 3.35¢ 
(Pittsburgh 


Steel Co., 0.20c higher.) 

t Products to the Trade: 

ndard and Cement-coated wire nails, 

and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 

Birmingham, Cleveland, Du- 

$2.90; galvanized, $2.55: Pac. $3. 
05 


$3.40 and 
ealed fence hie 100-ib., Pittsburgh, 







eigeeaiieatad e848 


g 













Mel ER ee 20¢ 
100 Ib., Pitts- 
. Gleveland .:.......,...8 
Oven fence, 1514 gage and heavier, per 
MESSI se h'G 4. Wich @ 5's aca Very ere ¢ 





-67c 
rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, column 70; twisted 





bless wire, column 70 
ubular Goods 
fed Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 





Rites 











E eM ctober 1, 1945 


ttsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
ya base 2.95c; 


and coupled to consumers about $200 per 
ton. 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
B..i2B: % “ouchsepa 24 3% 
4 & %. 59 «, oe, Toe 30 10 
. ree 63 51 BOTs 6 as 34 16 
%....... 6644 55 1%. . 38 18% 
1-3...... 68% 57% SR 37% 18 

Lap Weld 

Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
Ee ate pL” ee 23 3% 
24%-3....64 54 Mes cvies 10 
3%-6.... 66 5414 B. wipes ee ae 
RRS 65 52% 21%4,3%.. 314% 14% 
9-19 .... 64% 52 r pais £ x, 18 
11-12.... 63% 51 4%4-8.... 32% 17 

a 12 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per feet 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— Char- 
O.D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
En. cs thee Sr Sasee ) eR ee eee eho 
1%”. 13 MN ara Si) eee 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
7. 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%”. 13 14.564 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%”. 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 perae 
214”. 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%". 12 18.59 23.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 1950 22.48 18.35 31.38 
344”. 11 244.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
RS 10 WH 35.20 28.66 49.90 
41%”...... 10. «~-87.35 43.04 35.22. ..... 
ae 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 3.93 
Sn: Fee See SBR ras: 
Rails, Supplie 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $43.00. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, Birmingham, gross ton, $45.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $46 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.25c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. : 








Too! Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 


Canton, O., base, cents per lb.; Reg. carbon 
14.00c, extra carbon 18.00c; special carbon 
22.00c; oil-hardening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 
43.00c. 
Base, 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per lb 
18.00 4 1 aed 67.00¢ 
1,5 4 i 8.5 54.00e¢ 
eats 4 2 8 54.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 57.50¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib., f.0.b. mill base 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
me Re) CR: 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28:50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312. 36.00 40.00 49.00. ..... Kae ¢ 
*316. 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
+321. 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
$347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STEAIGHT OHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
$##420.. 24.00 28.50 38.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
3$430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 2450 
440A. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443.. 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304.. ..... §§18.00 19.00... 
®With 2-3% moly. #With titanium. With 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. +}High 
carbon. {ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 

Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 


(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extra mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacifie Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 
the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the paint 
of delivery as customarily ted. Gevern- 
ing basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 

Seconds, maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices, wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65% except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 


the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S. 

Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 

Bolts, Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 

Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and 

% x 6 and smaller ................68% off 
Do., f and % x 6-in. and shorter. .. .6314 off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter...... off 

1% and larger, all lengths ............ off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long .......... 59 off 

Se: WERK kas hex chs aueaue 50 off 

OD ES oS. ns sige ee oa ae ok 56 off 

Plow bolts ...... 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; with 
nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 3-in. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A. EY 
ys-inch and less ........ 62 ot 
Merl-INCH . 3S... 59 60 
1%-114-inch 57 58 
1% and larger SR 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upnet Dqit., SIMMlleP .. 5.6 ccleccecce 64 off 
Milled 1J-in., smalie® ...........ssccece GOOM 
Square Head Set Screws 
MIG. 2s, - SEENON ck so cre.e's <6 sa0'a 71 off 
Headless, 4-in., lar@er .. ...ceccccecces 60 off 
No. 10, smaller, .........¢.. 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ............ 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland; Chicago; 
Birmingham 
Structural Eg VOC co wede hee oh deaeent ee 
-inch’ and under ..................65-3 off 
Wrought, Washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large 
nut, bolt manufacturers l.c.1. .. .$2.75-38.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace ............ °7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ............ 8.0CO- 3.50 
New River, foundry .............. 9.00- 9.3% 
Wise county, foundry ............ 7.7 8.2% 
Wise county, furnace ............ 7.- 7.73 


By-Product Foundry 
Kearney, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Cilleamn; Gelivered 2... 2... ..cccece 
Terre Haute, delivered ........... 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered .......... 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, delivered 
Indianapolis, delivered ........... 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered ................ 
Philadelphia, delivered 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 


§ EREEEEBBREE EE: 
S8UNS2aaasaee 


t14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 
Coke By-Products 

Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omatia 
Pure and 90% benzol ................ 1800¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.000" 
Dee) SOUND ©... « w'e-5k' 0 gekk embed Se 27.00¢ 


ey Pere eae 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums).... 12.80e 
Do., less than car lots .............. 13 Be 
DO;; tank care i... iP ever tei vce De 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
a nen flakes, balls, bbls., to 
mince RETR is aoe Mee a ee 
Per ton, bulk, f.0,b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia .................. 328.20 











) y Office of 
cities computed in accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 
‘300 to 1999 pounds; “—400 to 8999 pounds; 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


*Basing point cities with quotations rep mill . ware house ; 
NOTE—AIll prices fixed b Offi Price Rated tation yy Bw Nos. igeact to Revised Price Schedule No. 49. Deliveries outside abov jimundr; 


"400 to 89,99 pounds; &’under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 89,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; *—10 to 1999 pounds; 
ones 00 to pounds; “—one bundle to 39,999 pounds; “—150 to under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 2000 to 39,999 pounds, base; 
9 pounds; ~—150 to 1499 pounds; —three to 24 bundles; **—450 300 to 4999 pounds. 


antece ere not met.) on vanadiam alley. 









































Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. Pri 
2 fr 
5 4 3 3 B ae 33 £ 
«a a ay 
3 s 33 23 23 he ged 3 Es  §3 |pemi 
3 2 3 to Be. Be NO ae 4 — ae Ot | Ne 
— 3 a ae 335 S22 = es & 9 28 $8 Bro 
2 3} z & fe Eee Ews 529 “ - p Zo Zo I|pirds 
3 me 8 so 388 326 383 sh 38 3S BS BS [pm 
= 5 = e so oct8 sce ofS «OF Os Oo Zo Zo Bal 
S 
Boston ec ecccceveeuseeee 40441 9.912! 9.9121 5.7271 9.7741 4.1061 5.106 5.224% 4.744% 4.244" 4.715 6.012% 6.012") Chi 
New York 5 abandons 3.853! 3.758! 3.768! 5.5741 3.590! 3.974? 3.9741 5.010% 4.618% 4.2038" 4.774 .... ie Cin 
ersey City «Hh o OERE s-eate 3.858! 3.7471 3.768! 5.5741 3.590! 3.9742 3.9743 5.010" 4.618% 4.208% 4.774 .. : Cle 
hiladelphia Pa: ceaiata Rial 3.8221 3.6661 3.605! 5.2721 3.518! 3.922! 4.272! 5.018% 4.872% 4.172% 4.772 5.816" 5.860") Nev 
Baltimore izee aid wad haw serch abl 8.8021 3.759% 3.5941 5.252: 3.3942 3.902? 4.252! 4.894: 4.852% 4.152% .... ..... Phi 
Washington .. aie heen Ht 3.9411 $.9380' 8.7961 5.8411 3.596 4.041 4.891! 5.196% 4.841% 4.141" ..... ..... — a2 
Norfolk, Va. . ig yap in 4.0651 4.002' 3.971! 5.4651 3.771! 4.165% 4.5151 5.871% 4.965% 4.265" ..... ..... ae 
ES ER ROE. os Se. SME: 5 gal MUMMMEBEIC TORS a> SS Be @banalvae tices °s Gevis eat Side OE wk 
Coen eee ee ee ee ane Bese Syr 
Ce We AS. cs Vado ens imei : 8.45 eee 2 ey hicas 
Buffalo (city) cceeceveesee $85! 8.401 9.68: 5.261 3.85: 9.819: 8.8191 4.75% 4.40% 3.85% 4.669 5.608 5.758 | Mil 
Buffalo (country) ............... 3.25: 3.30: 3.80: 490: 3.25: 3.81: 3.50! 4.65% 430° 3.757 4.35 5.60% 5.758 | Mus 
Pittsburgh (city) PNT TARE 3.35: 3.40! $3.40: 5.00: 3.851 3.60! 3.60! 4.75% 440% 385% .....  ..... ceva [olevel 
Pittsburgh (country) tesceveee 3.25!  §.80! 3.80: 4.90: 93.95! 93.50: 8.50! 4.65% 4.80% 3.75" ..... ..... ee Fs 
Cleveland (city) ............... 3.35! 8.588! §.40: 5.188! 3.35! 3.60: 3.60! 4.877% 440% 3.85" 4.45% 5.60% 5.65" re 
Cleveland (country) 3.251 3.801 3 8.251 3.50! 3.501 4.30% 3.75% 4357 .... sulutl 
RAE os bikg hos o> oe so TREE $.450° 3.661! 3.609! 5.281: 3.450! 3.700: 3.700! 5.000% 4.500% 4.659 5.938" 5.93"! st. | 
Omaha (city, delivered) ......... 4.115: 4.1651 4.165! 5.765 3.865! 4.2151 4.215! 5.608 5.448" 4.548% ..... ..... , rie, | 
Omaha (country, base) .......... 4.015: 4.065 4.065! 5.665! 3.7651 4.115 4.115 5.508" ..... ate PEL vs... [Sveret 
CE 9606-030 ban eee iNe 3.611 3.691. 3.6612 5.291! 3.425: 3.675% 3.675! 4.825% 4.475% 4.111" 4.711 6.10 6.20 | Bost 
Yo eerie sees aed ee. ee i 
Middletown, 0.2 ............... dati 3.251 3.50: 3.50% gig OO ease wees cee amilt 
Chicago (city) ................. 3.50: 98.55 3.55! 5.15? 3.25: 3.60: 3.60: 5.231% 4.20% 3.85% 465 5.75" 5.85" [ Gin. 
EE; «<0 aglhaihinieade « . 93.637! 3.6871 3.687: 5.287! 3.3871 3.737! 3.787! 5.272% 3.987" 4.787 5.987 6.08T 
SUMNER, 0.7 alkanes os corsteuls 3.58: 8.63: 3.63! 5.28! 3.518! 3.768 3.768! 4.918% 4.568% 4.08% 4.78 6.08" 6.1% 
retin. eS ete 3.762 3.81% 3.8127 5.412 3.512 8.86? 3.86? 5.257% 4.46% 4.461" 5.102 6 aN 
St. Louis see eeeeeseevevesese §.647! 8.697: 3.697: 5.297! 3.8971 38.7473 98.7472 5.172% 4.347¢@ 4.1381" 4.981 6.131% | qe 
— IID hare, pen 4.0155 4.065 4.065* 5.78° 93.965 4.215° 4215" 5.265% 4.78" 448% ..... ..... - Cua #4 
pin Ae EN RES 3.50: 3.55: 3.55 5.903? 3.45: 3.70: 3.70! 4.75% 4.852" 4.64 BSR asa. yi ro 
New Orleans (city) .......... °°! 4.10* 3.90 3.90 5.85* 4.0584 4.204 4.20 5.25% 5.079% 4.70" 5.429 ws 
Houston, Be en te Pike 3.755 425% 425% 5.50° 3.763' 4.318 4.818% 5.318% 4.10% 93.75% _ M del: 
Lon OB i... iierce res 4.40 4.654 4.954 7.2 5.00¢ 4.95* 6.75¢ 6.00% 7 5.688% 5.618 5.85% 5.9 | Mile 
Sen We PEPE Eee, eae 4.157 435° 4.65" 635" 4.557 4.50° 5.75 % 730% 5.4338" 7.888 8.304" 8.4( |i, 
pays MN 3% bi see de cts 4.45% 4457 4.75" 6507 4.65" 4.757 6 5.755 6.60% 5.633% pena ss ngs 
TROOMA Tee, 435° 4.45¢ 4.75 650° 4.65° 425° 5.45¢ 5.95% 7, 5.88372 8.0 “Man: 
Ewin cin PODER Ue, Pe 4.35 4.45 4.75¢ 650° 4.65°  4,.25¢ 5.954% 7.054% 5.8837 8.0 a. 
ase g 


to 1499 pounds; #“—one bundle to 1499 pounds; 1"—one to nine bundles;/ _ 


"400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; *—any quantity; ‘\—one to six bundles; *—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds;) in 


y @ 
‘—300 to 9999 pounds; 11500 to 89,999 pounds; 2—1500 to 1999 pounds; 721000 to 




























Ores Indian and African Rhodesian Provo, Utah, and Pueblo, Colo, ae 
SD MEADE, Sie Uda xauwace $41.00 Oe MaRS 28.380 91.0c; prices include duty on im- I. gro 
Lake Superior Iron Ore AL SARA EES 48.50 BOO in alles. ods... 81.00 ported ore and are subject to pre- of a] 
Gross ton. 51%% (Natural) 20% meratio 2... s.a8. 31.00 48% 3:1 lump ........ 48.50 miums, penalties and other provit nore, 
oni Lower Lake Ports er gy (seller’s nearest rail) 5a 80 sions of amended M.P.R. No. 248) oe 
range bessemer........ $4.75 South Afri T Rms Fs ve 0 0 + +0 . effective as of May 15. Price atpt; Roc 
Mesabi jou rican (Transval) less $7 freight allowance , , . ;, gyhere 
i weet eee ee sous $27.40 - basing points which are also poir §/iter. 
Mesabi bessemer .......... 4.60 45% no ratio .......... 28.30 of discharge of imported mang. }aoss-S) 
Old range nonbessemer .... 4.60 68%: an rato. i . 31.00 Manganese Ore nese ore is f.o.b. cars, shipside, é ao 
Eastern Local Ore 50% no ratio .......... $2.80 Sales prices of Metals Reserve Co., dock most favorable to the buys gl 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa, cents per gross ton unit, dry, 48%, heal 
Foundry and basic 56- Brazilian—nominal at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- Molybdenum Carbon) 
68% contract ....... 18.00 44% 2.5:1 lump ...... $8.65 more, Norfolk, Mobile and New sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., — 
Foreign Ore 48% 8:1 lump ........ 48.50 Orleans, 85.0c; Fontana, Calif., MOD vig Sic: Fis veviges $0.78os 40c ; 
Cents per unit, c.if, Atlantic port ee 
Manganiferous ore, 45- aoe oll 
55% Fe., 6- ‘ ; 
Eee eee NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) = 
Spanish, No. African bas- 15.75¢ 
ic, 50 to 60% Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace Gpoint, ¢ 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Spiegele 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro... 7.50-8.00 Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent ——————_ Bars Bars _. Beross tc 
Desig- per Billets per Billethigg, ¢: 
Tungsten Ore nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100 Ib. perG¥Riectro; 
Chinese Wolframite, per : 
short ton unit, Saty NE 8612....... 10-15  .70-.90 20-85 .40--60  .40-.70 .15-.25 $0.65 $13.00 $1.15 
| Tapagle nel $24.00 NE Rs és 48.0 18-.28 70-.90 2 .40-.60 .40-.70 .20-.30 70 14.00 1.2 
Ait OREN < NE 9415....... 13-.18 80-1.1 .20-.85 .80-50 .30-.60 08-.15 75 1.25 
Chrome Ore NE 9425....... 23-.28 20-.85  .80-.50  .30-.60 08-.15 .75 15.00 1.25 
(Equi OP NE 9442....... 40-.45 1.00-1.80 .20-.35 30-.5' .80-.60 08-.15 80 16.00 1.80 
quivalent OPA schedules): NE 9722....... 20-25 .50-.80  .20- 10-25 40-70 15-25 65 138.00 1.15 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, NE 9830....... 28-.33 70-.90 .20-.35 70-90 .85-1.15 .20-30 130 26.00 1.80 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles NE 9912....... 10-15 .50-.70 .20-.85 -.60 1.00-1.80 .20-30 120 2400 1.55 
ton, S. Cz, Portland, Ore., or Ta- NE 9920....... 18-.23 50-.70 20-85  .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20--30 120 2400 1.55 
coma, ‘ 
Lele ee ae Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per gros 
, subject to penalties Y guar- semifinished steel majer basing poimts and are im cents per pound and dollars per gross ten. No prices 





Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, 1945. Exceptions indicated 
‘footnotes. Base prices bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax 

_p freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 








Mal- 
z . Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
ao ethichem, Pa., base.......... $26.00 $25.50 $27.00 $26.50 
2T Newark, N. J., del. ........ 27. 27.03 28.53 28.03 
$8 Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ....... 28.50 See" rey 29.00 
ag irdsboro, Pa., base .......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
> Birmingham, base ..... fo ibued $21.38 $20.00 26.00 eee 
2D Baltimore, del. ............. 26.61 eek a ‘his ive ie 
a See 26.12 Dees » itis ite iis 
6.012"] Chicago, del. ......0....cc0e 25.22 ee eae vith 
ies Gncinnati, del. .........83. 25.06 23.68 ea. dre@e 
ae Gleveland, del. ............. 25.12 24.24 + sea eebobs 
5.860 b eeWOR ON. Sok. hive ccekes 27.15 «aes hide b wes 
ee oe Philadelphia, del. ........... 26.46 25.96 ry ised 
See GS, tas sales <5 ae 25.12 24.24 mae pa ee 
Ne eee eee 25.00 24.00 26.00 25.50 
, NINES MON hs 0 5G d: kinda w palecio .50 26.00 27.50 27.00 
eet mocnester, Gel. ... .6s.ei eis 26.53 Sd 27.53 27.03 
= aaa Mereruse, Gel... 5. ci. bee 27.08 - agile 28.08 27.58 
a, NS ES ae Poe 25. 24.50 25.50 25.00 
5.75% | Milwaukee, del. ............ 26.10 25.60 26.60 26.16 
5.75" | Muskegon, Mich., del, ...... 28.19 Gee ba aii 28.19 
es leveland, base .............. 5.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
ge Akron, Canton, O., del. ..... 26.39 25.89 26.89 26.39 
5.65% pDetroit, base ................. 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
*§ Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 27.31, 26.81 27.81 27.31 
ie (ols. eg olan to vate 25.50 25.00 26.00 25.50 
Oe” Timer, OS a ce RSS 27.13 28.13 27.63 
pase ey URBE lk SS 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
-«... Everett, Mass., base ......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
6.20  S. ere | t 26.00 27.50 27.00 
Granite City, Ill., base peg 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
ae? *s Pe eM MMO Se tae ds ctw BRO 25.00 Bee x 25.50 
535 Ss es, WEBS Ui as Ce os 25.00 24.50 was 25.00 
- 87 Cincinnati, del. ............. 25.44 25.61 ins 26.13 
ote ‘ville Island, Pa., base ..... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
6.1 )Pittsburgh, del. 
6 FO. me Os BIGES 2.0... 2.502 nee 25.19 26.19 25.69 
(operas Utah, base 555 RRO 22.50 ry ee 
; mpuarpeville, Pa., base ........ 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
; rrows Point, base ......... 26.00 25.50 5 ot 
iw jaltimore, del. 26.99 ret - wer oe 
Seen Meiey DOSE . 5 ices. ces of eT 25.50 ee 26.50 
_ sedeland, Pa, base ......... 26.00 25.50 27.00 26.50 
5.9: @Biladelphia, del. .......... 26.84 26.34 sents 27.34 
8.4¢ .- Ptiédo, O., base ............. 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
ee angstown, O., base .... 25.00 24.50 25.50 25.00 
8.0 ..& Mansfield, O., del. ......... 26.94 26.44 27.44 26.94 
8.0: Qh 


4 

vase grade, silicon 1.75-2.25%; add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 
flicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1.75% on 
feundry iron. +For phosphorus 0.70% or over deduct 38 cents. §For 
wicKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Home- 
stead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Aliquippa, .84; Monessen, Monon- 
kahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenbridge 1.24. 
Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 
ereof over 1.00%. 
pounds;| Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74% incl., $2 
1000 toper ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. 





High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) .... .50 
6.51-7.00. .$31.50 9.01- 9.50. 36.50 
7.01-7.50.. 32.50 9.51-10.00. 37.50 
7.51-8.00.. 33.50 10.01-10.50. 38.50 
8.01-8.50.. 34.50 10.51-11.00. 39.50 
8.51-9.00.. 35.50 11.01-11.50. 40.50 


F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base $1.25 _ higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 
Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50; each addi- 
tional .50% silicon up to and includ- 
ing 18% add $1; low impurities not 
exceeding 0.05 Phos., 0.40 Sulphur, 
1.0% Carbon, add $1. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton, 
Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 


Lake Superior Furn. ........ .$34.00 
CHRON: GH eee. eR 
Southern 

Semi-cold blast, high phos. 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn, $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn 33.00 


(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 


for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa, ..........§$24.50 
Valley base Jeet die 9; 6:4 ae, a 
Low Phosphorus 

Basing points:  Birdsboro, Pa., 
$30.50; Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., 30.50 base; 31.74, del. 


Intermediate phos., 
Central Furnace, Cleveland, $27.50 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: .Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


Philadelphia. 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 
resulting — the lowest delivered 
rice for the consumer. 

x Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co, may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No, 2 Found- 
ry, Basic Bessemer and Malleable. 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
may exceed basing point prices by 
$1 per ton. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. ....---+++e ++ $68.50 
First Quality a 
Pa., Il., Md., Mo., Ky ..... A. 
Alabama, Georgia ........... 54.40 
New JEPBGY. oc. cvsececccccece 59.35 
CR mss vodka hdl natihs +) lene 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. 49.35 
Alabama, Georgia ........+-+ 40.30 
New Jersey .....scecccccccses 52.00 
oS are Se 38.15 
Malleable Bung Brick 
ATS. Basil. \iccsccas oso beeees «ee 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania .........-0+-+++ S&@ 
Joliet, E. Chicago .......... 62.4 
Birmingham, Ala. ......++++- 54.40 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) os 
Dry PYeSS. ...-.ccescseseens \ 
Seis ds RO SORE OL 30.80 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ....... 22.00 
net ton, DAGB .....-.eeecees 26.00 


Basic Brick 
net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick .......-- 54.00 

Chem. bonded chrome ...... as 

Magnesite brick ...-.+.++++» x 
fagn 65.00 


Chem. bonded Magnesite ..... 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Il, Ky., 
net tons, carloads CaF’ content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, . After 
Aug. 29 base price any grade $30.00 
war chemicals. 





c.l., 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
-65c; western, add le and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 
ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 


, Colo, Perromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
on im-f.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135; add 
to preps for packed c.l., $10 for ton, 
. 13.50 less-ton, f.o.b. cars, Balti- 

© PrOVi"nore, Philadelphia or New York, 
















No. 248$vhichever is most favorable to buy- carbon eastern, bulk, c.l., max. 
Price ate; Rockdale or Rockwood, Tenn.; 0.06% carbon, 23c, 0.10% 22.50c, 
+ @yhere Tennessee Products Co. is 0.15% 22c, 0.20% 21.50c, 0.50% 

0 POY Péter; Birmingham, Ala., where 21c, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.50c; 
mang. Paloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 2000 lb. to c.l., 0.06% 24c, 0.10% 
pside, 2@° Seller; $1.70 for each 1%, or 23.50c, 0.15% 23c, 0.20% 22.50c, 
fraction contained manganese over 0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 

82% or under 78%; delivered Pitts- 20.50c; central, add .4c for bulk, 

burgh, $140.33. c.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. te e.L; 


western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85c for 2000 lb. c.l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per Ib. contained Cr high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry ferrochrome; 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload, bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05c and 15.55¢c central; 
14.50c, 14.95c, 16.25c and 16.75c, 


Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per lb. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.l., 28c; Ib. to cL, 
3.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 
23.30c; 2000 Ib to c.l, 24.40c; 
Medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50ce, 
2000 Ib. to c¢.l., 25.40c; medium, 
15.75c and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping 
ummace Bpoint, freight allowed. 

Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlots per 
gTOss = Palmerton, Pa., $36; 16- 


PElectrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 






t., 



















max. .50% carbon, eastern ‘ p 

per Ib. contained um Western; spot up .25c. 

c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l, S-M. Ferrochrome. high carbon: 
; central 8lc and 82.50c; west- (Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 






4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 





82.25¢c and 84.75c; f.0.b. ship- 












36.080 

Z point, i carlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 

31.fierrosolunablan. 50-60% per Ib, ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 

S1."fcontained columbium in’ gross ton {freight allowed; 14.40c,' 14.85c, 

lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 15.55c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 

s ton 0 ed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 15.45c, 16.75¢ and 17.25c, western; 

$ qui 2 lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents SPot up .25c; per pound contained 
ber lb. higher. chromium. 

: High carbon, eastern §.M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 

zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 Ib. to (Chrom. 62-66%, sil.4-6%, mang. 





Uctober 1, 1945 





Ferroalloy Prices 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85c, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85c and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, cal. 
9-11%, alum. 6-8%, zir. 3-5%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
—e and 29.90c, western; spot up 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up %c. 

OMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract, car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75c, 13.25c, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 


1.25%, car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25¢c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢e, 11.75c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75c, 14.50¢c and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 


and tar. 0.50% max.) per Ib. 
alloy contract ton lots, $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 


$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c 
Boron: (Mang. 73% ap- 


Manganese- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 


central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 


spot 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum, 
1% max., sil. 1.50% max., car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 


balance), per lb. of alloy. ws 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 
tons, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9126, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, centrals 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, iron 1% max. ail. 
0.50% max.) contract, any quen- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide 
approx 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water apprea. 







188 








2. om) qt 


eastern, containing or 2 Ib. 
manganese and ap) % Ib. 
silicon, bulk, c.L, 5.80c, Be, 2000 lbs. to 
c.l., 6.80c; central, add .25¢c for 
c.l. and 1c for 2000 tb. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5c for c.l, and 2c f 


i ‘allowed Mom ss 10 
p cinarant 


ern, 
actly 2 

prox. 2% ib. 

1 Ib. of silicon, 


18% phosphorus content, with oa 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the 


per th. Of briquetn 


eS c.l., 13.10ce; 50%, bulk, c.l., 
, 2000 to c.i., 8.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
ny point, freight allowed. Prices 


freight allowed as far west as “st. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitantum: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per lb. contained titanium; 
ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots $1.25; 
eastern. Spot up 5 cents per lb. 

Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $i. 35; less-ton lots 
$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 ‘cents per lb. 


lowed to destination east of Miss 
sippi River and North of Baltimo 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.% 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15 
net ton to carload, 8c lb. f.0, 
Suspension Bridge, N. Ney: Akt 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro 
titanium. 
Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, 
45c Ib., less ton lots 50c Ib. 
Ferrovanadium: 35- . contrac 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium 
f.o.b. producers plant with 
freight allowances; open-hes 
grade $2.70; special ‘grade $2.90 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per &, 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lot 
> less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
gross ton $102.50; 
$107. 50; ton lots $108; less-ton lot 
$112. 50. Spot 44c per ton higher. 
Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk o 
package, per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton let, 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ped 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
Ib. 5.75c; ton lots 6.50c. Spot "W 
cent higher. 
Siminal: (Approx. 20% each Si. 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not ever 
St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car? 
lots 8c; ton Icts 8.75c; less ton lot 
9.25¢ 


ton lot 


PS 5c; central, add Boron: 3 Mo 4% boron, 40 to 45 


s " 3c 
for c.l. and Se for 2000 Ib. to ¢.L; 
western, add .70c for c.L, and 20 
for 2000 Ib. to c.L; silicomanganese, 


higher. 
High- Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% , $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.0.b. Philo; 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.0.b. “ freight not exceeding St. Loui 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- rate allowed. - 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Following prices are quotations developed by editors of STEEL in 
S 


PHILADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. — 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Billet, Forge Crops 

Bar Crops, rene ‘Scrap 
Cast Steel ... 
Punchings ... 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 


(F.o.b. Shipping Point) 


pola 
are ke * Motor shocks 
Malleable ... prec 
Chemical Borings | 


ept. 4, 1944, issue of STEEL. 
BOSTON: 
(F.o.b. shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles 
No, 2 Bundles ......... 
No. 1 Busheling .... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 

emical 


Stove Plate 
Heavy Breakable Cast .. 

Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $21. 


Quotations are on 


Solid Steel Axles 
Cupola Cast 
Stove Plate 
Long Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 
Iron Car Wheels 


CHICAGO: 


gross 


(Delivered consumer’s plan . 
Nv. 1 R.R. Hvy Melt. . $19. 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 3 Galv. Bundles ... 
Machine Turnings 


13.75 
Mix, Borings, Sht. Lele 12.50-13.00 
7 


Short Shovel Turning 
Cast Iron Borings 

Serap Rails 

Cut pate. 3 feet 

Cut R 18-inch 
Angles, apie Bars .. 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad Specialties .... 
No. 1 Cast 

R.R. Malleable ..... 


the various centers. For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to page 156 
tons. 


24.00 Machine Turnings , 
20.00 Shoveling Turnings. 
19.00 keroiling Rails 


8.50- 9.00 Steel Car Axles ........ 
8.50- 9.00 Steel Rails, 3 ft. ...... 
16.50-17.00 Sieel Angle Bars ...... 


Cast Iron Wheels is 
No. 1 Machinery Cast .. 
13 Railroad Malleable ...... 
Breakable Cast ........ 
18. Stove Plate 
¢ Grate Bars 
Brake Shoes . , 
18. (Cast grades f.0.b. ’ shipping point) 
16.75 ere es 18.0) 


CINCINNATI: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel . 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles ... 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles ... 
Machine Turnings 
Shoveling Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings .... : 7 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.0 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ...... 20.0 


NEW YORK: 


(Dealers’ buying prices.) 


.00 
(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 


railroad grades f.o.b. tracks) 
BUFFALO: 


Breakabie Cast 
Low Phosphorus 
Scrap Rails 


Stove Plate : 16.00- 16.50 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Steel 


Unstrip Motor Becks og 
Stove Plate 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel YJ 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 
Heavy Breakable Cast .. 
Cast Borings 


Elec. Furnace Bundles .. 


184 


Billet, Bloom Crops 
Sheet Bar Crops 

Plate Scrap, Punchings . 
Railroad - aammesg 


Rail 3 ft. and under .... 
Railroad Malleable 


(Delivered consumer’s 


Cast Iron Borings 
Machine Shop Turnings . 
Low Phos. Plate 


MANSFIELD, 0O.: 
(Delivered consumer’s 
Machine Shop Turnings . 


BIRMINGHAM: 
(Delivered consumer's 
Billet Forge Crops 
Structural, Plate Scrap .. 
Rails Random .. 
Rerolling Rails ......... 
Angle Splice Bars 


(Delivered consumer’s oe 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Bundles 

No. 2 Bundles 

No. 1 Busheling 
Machine Turnings 

Short Shovel Turnings .. 
Mixed Borings, Turn. .. 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 


(Dealers’ buying diana 
e $17. 


Heavy Melting Steel 

No. 1 Busheling ........ 
Hydraulic Bundles 
REE 
Machine Turnings RA 
Short Shovel, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings Bieta s 
Low Phos, “ppd 

No. 1 Cast J 
Heavy Breakable Cast . 
ST. LOUIS: 


(Delivered consumer’s a 


Heavy Melting 

No. 1 Locomotive Tires . 
Misc. Rails 

Railroad Springs 
Bundled Sheets ....... 





19.25 
19.25 
19. 


19.25 
19.25 
14.25 
16.25 
14.25 
15.25 
21.75 


LOS ANGELES: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1, 2, Deal. Bundles . 

Machine Turnings 
Mixed Borings Turnings 
ee aC Se. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.9 
32 No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.500 
32 No. 1 Busheling 15.5 
32 No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 13.50 
3 No. 3 Bundles ........ 9: 
Machine Turnings ..... 6.9 
3 Billet, Forge Crops .... 
19.82 Bar Crops, 3. ASAP 15.8 
00 Cast Steel 15.80 
16.50 Cut, Structural, 
1”, under 
Alloy- free Turnings .... 
Tin Can Bundles ....... 
17.50 No. 2 Steel Wheels 
20.00 Iron, Steel Axles + 
19.00 No. 2 Cast Steel .... 
22.00 Uncut Frogs, Switches» 
17.50 Scrap Rails 
17.00 Locomotive Tires 


17. 
Lf 
7. 
2. 
3. 


1 
1 
1 
14. 
1 


STE ES Octobe 


‘LOGEMANN 


“Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 


In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 
Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years or 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
The scrap press illustrated MANN designs and workmanship. 
operates in one of the largest The line includes scrap presses designed for mill Service, 
industrial plants. Com- presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
presses scrap from three di- for general plant applications. Write for details. 


a See Ne LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


density mill size bundles. 
# Built in various capacities. 3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsi 1 
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under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 
ing, 6.45c, E St. 


6.40c, corrod- 
Leuls for carloads; add 5 


Baston-Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Isiand. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, =r 15.00c 
dei., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.80c del. Base 10,000 Iba and over; vad Cc 
2000-9999 lbs.; lc less through 2000 Ibs. 


2 srade) 10.80c; chemical wart 
ingot (921%4% 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch granulated or shot, Grade 1 


hardness, 12.00c. 
or more; add %c 10,000-30,000 Ib.; 

10,000 Ibs. ; le less than 1000 lbs. : ye 1000- in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.), 20.50¢ Ib., add 


Je for special shapes and sizes. Alloy ingots, 
incendiary bomb , 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nealum-aluminum, 23.75c; 


3 


bomb alloy, 
b. plant, any quantity; carioad freight al- 
all other alloys for 500 Ibs. or more. 


i 


: Prices ex-dock, New es in 5-ton lots, 
1 cent for 2240-11, 198 Ibs., 
under 500. 


ss8yEy 
try 
eee 
an ay 
ue 


: 


30.00.48 incl. 51.12 
below 99% (for tin content), 51. 


Niekel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 

35.00c Ib.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel sh 
or ingot for additiens to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, nomi- 
nal, $125 per 76-Ib. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, wee! im. plates, 
reds, slabs, sticks, and ‘regular’ 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


a ee  ®.. del.; anodes, 
discs and all o ther special or patented 
shapes 96.000 Ib, del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb. for 550 Ib. (bbL); 
= 82 Ib 7 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $35 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


( (Gooeet and brass product prices based on 
2.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more.) 


yellow brass 


; Manganese bronze 
metal 22.75¢; nickel silver 5% 26.50c 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.3%, cold-reiled 
18.37¢c; yellow brass 15.01c; 


or equiv. 25.50c;) Naval brass 19.19c; manga- 
nese bronze 22. 50 ; Muntz metal 18.8%c; niekel 
Silver 5% 26.50c. 


oy ayes Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; cemmercial anes A ted 23.47¢c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 89% 23. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.57¢, 95% 29.78; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mils, 
carlots 15.37%c, less-carlota 15. .STiZe; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 1F7.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, earlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249”-7 12”-4” 22. 70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-43” 23.20c 2. 70c 
11-12 26”-49” 24.20c 27.00c 
13-14 26° -42” 25.20¢ 28.50c 
15-16 26” -48” 26. 40c 30.40¢ 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90c 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 80c 
21-22 42” Foc 37.20c 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20c 
Lead P $ to jo : Bests 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 815c, New York; 
8. 25c, lelphia, Baltimore, and 
Buffalo; 8 75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 
Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. - 13.15¢; 36,000 


100-500 Ibs. 
14.00c° Hull plate (over 12") add lc to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
ly untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
.87c, 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


: 70-71% cu, _ kegs or 


Copper Cyanide: 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 









Sodium Oyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbls. 
18.00c Ib., ‘ 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50e; 100-199 61.00c. 


‘Tin Crystals: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.o.b. Gras- 


selli, N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lets 33.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


kegs or bbls. 33.00c 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 lbs. f.0.b. shipping peint. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; le fer 40,000 lbs. or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
I haley 5's is 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass ....... 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
ee Ta 9.375 9.125 8.625 
Ss ee ree 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 35% ..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% ..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal ........ 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% ... 9.230 93.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ......... 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ...... 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Serap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. of one group and #e 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


{asee 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 

1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75¢; bell 


metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 
(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 


condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00% -0.40% ) 7.250, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.4)- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Serap: Prices f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Ses- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c Ib, 11, 14, etc., 3 
to 350c lb. All other high-grade alloys 5c 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 

2, 2.50c Ib. Other high-grade alloys 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25¢ 
gt = of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 
A 5 4. 95e, ee, add yc 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zinc dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Rage « Scrap: 
shipment; ai 

nickel or rau. Sge fo, 3000, Cnivped at one time and 
20,000 lbs. or more of Monel Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 144% 


copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per 
nickel contained. 


contained nickel 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 180 


Some observers believe volume of 
sheet and strip buying is above the war 
peak as a great deal of current inquiry 
cannot be entertained with any deliv- 
ery promise of value to the consumer. 
In most grades best delivery is second 
quarter, except in stainless, in which un- 
polished can be obtained for late this 
year. Electrical sheets are scarcest grade 
little being available before the middle 
of next year. 

New York — Sheet inquiry continues 
brisk, with orders exceeding shipments 
in many cases, resulting in further exten- 
sion of backlogs. Most leading sellers 
have little to offer in either hot or cold- 
rolled or galvanized sheets, before sec- 
ond quarter. Sellers of polished stainless 
sheets quote February and beyond, al- 
though on unpolished grades they still 
can make deliveries before the end of 
this year. The specialty in greatest strin- 
gency, however, is electrical sheets. 
Little of this material can now be had 
before last half of next year. 

Pittsburgh — There is no means of 
measuring the volume of sheet and strip 
tonnage seeking position on mill rolling 
schedules, but some sellers consider it 
to be record breaking. With reconver- 
sion increasing, except where strikes have 
hampered operations, many metalwork- 
ing companies are seeking to build ade- 
quate inventories for efficient operation. 
Possibility of higher prices is also an 
important factor in causing consumers to 
augment stocks at this time. Producers 
have a difficult job in attempting to allo- 
cate tonnage for most equitable distri- 
bution. It is almost impossible to esti- 
mate what proportion of incoming ton- 
nage represents duplicate orders and de- 
termination of customers’ actual re- 
quirements is difficult. Sheet and strip 
output has recovered rapidly, with most 
operating schedules now near capacity. 
Of particular interest to trade here was 
announcement of Stainless Steel Corp. 
establishing a base for stainless steel 
sheets at Baltimore. 

Chicago — Producers of cold-rolled 
sheets find customers unable to compre- 
hend why a shortage exists in this prod- 
uct now that the war has ended. Ex- 
planation is, of course, that schedules 
were extended at time of V-J day, and 
much tonnage was not canceled, and. 
on top of this load came the rush of 
buying for manufacture of civilian goods. 
Without exception, sheetmakers quote 
first quarter delivery on virtually all 
grades of sheets, although hot-rolled 
are relatively easier than cold-rolled, gal- 
vanized and long ternes. Demand cen- 
ters chiefly in lighter gages and cus- 
tomers are found willing to accept small- 
er deliveries than ordered, apparently 
due to slower than anticipated progress 
in reconversion. 


St. Louis — Pressure for sheet pro- 
duction is unabated and shows no im- 
provement, lack of labor being the prin- 
cipal choke point. Inquiry is reaching 
mills at an unprecedented rate with 
much tonnage being refused. Ware- 
houses are pressing for all types of flat- 
rolled steel. No orders for galvanized 
roofing are being taken beyond April. 

Cincinnati — Sheet buying continues 
unabated mill interests reporting that 
production is inadequate to meet the 
demand. Delays in reconversion caused 
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by labor difficulties, particularly automo- 
tive, have not been reflected in cutbacks 
or delivery holdups so far. One mill is 
planning to cool open hearths for taking 
of inventory, but will continue rolling 
schedules. 

Cleveland — Continued heavy demand 
for sheets has extended deliveries fur- 
ther. Schedules are filled rather fully 
until March and beyond on coated items 
and through the balance of this year 
on other types. 

Despite the current tight supply War 
Production Board recently revised its 
general inventory control regulation, Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 32, permitting 
larger inventories of certain grades of 
sheets. Carbon and silicon electrical 
sheets, for instance, have reverted to 
the 60-day inventory limit formerly in 
effect before direction 24 to Controlled 
Materials Plan regulation 2 imposed a 
45-day inventory limit. 

Orders for all steel products being 
booked, as they have been since 1940 
are on the basis of OPA approved prices 
at the time of shipment. This contract 
provision is assuming more importance 
in view of the increasing pressure for 
upward wage adjustments which could 
be met, industry spokesmen say, only 
by an increase in steel prices. 

Boston — That total volume of un- 
rated narrow cold-rolled strip placed 
earlier is heavier than estimated is 
made apparent by extended deliveries 
and bulky backlogs as this tonnage be- 
comes definitely assigned in production 
schedules. Sustained new orders are 
accompanied by pressure for delivery 
from buyers seeking steel for reconver- 
sion and inventory. With few excep- 
tions New England cold strip mills are 
scheduled through fourth quarter and 
extended into first. Makeup of backlog 
as to grades has shifted, with somewhat 
higher ratio of low carbon, less high car- 
bon and with alloys maintained but in 
some instances heavier, due to buying of 
stainless for automobile trim, kitchen 
utensils and miscellaneous products. 
While substantial lots of cold-rolled car- 
bon strip are available in surplus, specifi- 
cations are not suitable for most fabri- 
cators, although Warren Telechron Co., 
Ashland, Mass., bought 307 tons, 

Birmingham—Sheet order backlogs are 
exceptionally heavy, with bookings ex- 
tended well into next year. A great por- 
tion of this district’s sheet business is 
composed of roofing sheets for farm use, 
demand for which is heavy. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 180 


Whatever lag in demand for steel bars 
existed after war cancellations has been 
entirely overcome and mill books are 
filled for the year and well into next 
on hot-rolled. Smaller sizes are in most 
demand, bookings extending into second 
quarter. Hot alloy bars are easiest, de- 
liveries being promised currently for No- 
vember, the situation in this product be- 
ing irregular, 

Chicago — Carbon bar demand has 
tightened to the extent that most pro- 
ducers are sold out for the remainder 
of the year and find it necessary to allo- 
cate quantities to consumers to assure 
fair distribution. For alloy bars, a para- 
doxical situation has developed. One 
maker finds that at one of its district 
plants it has a heavy backlog of spring 


_and 


steel, but is limited on production. At 
its other plant, specializing on other al- 
loys, including electric furnace, its books 
are less than 50 per cent filled through 
October. 

New York — Most sellers of hot car- 
bon bars are now well booked into next 
year. This is especially true of bars in 
smaller sizes, in which some producers 
are booked into second quarter. Most 
cold drawers are now practically out of 
the market for this year. The situation 
now in hot alloy bars, however, is still 
relatively easy, deliveries falling gen- 
erally in November. 

Philadelphia Demand for hot car- 
bon bars still expands, with some lead- 
ing sellers quoting February and March 
on a wide range of sizes. Special con- 
suming interest so far, however, is in 
light sizes of rounds and flats for a di- 
versity of uses. Alloy requirements still 
lag, although the fact that deliveries 
can be made in five to six weeks is due 
mainly to capacity expansion during the 
war. Cold-drawn bar schedules reflect 
particularly heavy cancellations in war 
contracts, such as rockets and shell com- 
ponents. While some cold drawers are 
sold for the year others still can book 
tonnage for December and there have 
been even some openings recently for 
late November. However, automotive re- 
quirements are increasing and there is 
good demand from machine tool build- 
ers and nut and cap screw manufac- 
turers and others. Some sellers believe 
cold drawn bar deliveries soon will par- 
allel hot carbon shipments. 

Birmingham—Bars are in compara- 
tively good supply although building in- 
terests are consuming a large tonnage 





of reinforcing bars and backlogs are 
heavy. 
Boston — Heavier bar consumers are 


covered on known requirements through 
this year and current buying centers 
mainly in size grades for which recon- 
version needs are developing. This vol- 
ume is slightly heavier, with deliveries 
extending, notably in medium and small- 
er cold-drawn carbon sizes. More pro- 
ducers have filled fourth quarter sched- 
ules on rounds, flats and hexagons up to 
including two-inch. Specification 
revisions growing out of return to nor- 
mal lines has not yet run its course and 
in alloys involves warehouse changes 
from NE to SAE grades. Forge shops 
also are making revisions, including 
carbon grades. Alloy deliveries are rela- 
tively easy, result of spotty light buying 
and increased productive capacity built 
during the war. Numerous alloy uses 
canceled by the war’s end are not being 
replaced. 

Cleveland — Some svace js still open 
on larger bar mills for late this year, 
while 8-inch mills can promise delivery 
not earlier than March. No clear indi- 
cation has been discernible as to what 
trend alloy specifications will take in the 
postwar markets. Due to scarcity of 
practically all steel products. automo- 
bile manufacturers and other large con- 
sumers are not too particular as to the 
exact composition of the steel being 
shipped. Chief concern now is to get as 
much tonnage as possible moving into 


production _ lines. 
St, Louis — Merchant bar demand 
continues heavy, notably small sizes. 


Barmakers, with practically all cancella- 
tions in, are filled to February and 
March. Production is down, due to labor 
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shortage. Mills are busier than during 
the war and many new buyers are turned 
down. No allocation system is jn effect 
but new customers are being accepted 
cautiously. Order books are in good 
shape, changes in specifications, princi- 
pal reconversion difficulty, being 90 to 
95 per cent completed. Export inquiries 
are increasing, with little tonnage booked. 


Steel Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 181 


Slack demand for steel plates has been 
replaced by considerable miscellaneous 
inquiry and mills are filling schedules 
further ahead than for some time. Some 
producers have filled books for fourth 
quarter and orders continue to come 


FOR A BIG JOB IN A SMALL PLANT 
OR WHERE SPACE IS RESTRICTED 


. - - to soak and spray-wash small metal parts 
for inter-process or metal cleaning. 


HIS standard drum-type washer is designed especially for handling small 

metal parts such as screw machine work, stampings, cast or forged parts. 
The combination of soak and spray wash takes place in a drum 24-in. dia. 
by 84-in. long, enabling it to operate in a small space. Cleaning compound 
is handled by the RANSOHOFF PACKLESS PUMP which supplies com- 
Equipped with overflow skimming dam, chip pan 
Tank has sloping bottom and flush drain for 


pound for both washes. 
and removable chip basket. 
ease in cleaning. 


RANSOHOFF FIELD ENGINEERS 
ready to answer any cleaning problems. 
Why not profit by their "know how?" 


N. Kansohoff, ne. 


1317 TOWNSHIP AVE. 


out. Others are able to promise deliv- 
eries in October and November. Con- 
siderable demand has appeared for fuel 
oil tanks and export inquiry for Holland 
and Scandinavia is being entertained. 
Pittsburgh — Although substantially 
below wartime demand, plate require- 
ments are well sustained, with orders 
for barges, ship repair work, oil and 
butane gasoline tanks, pipe lines and 
freight cars bolstering operations. Mis- 
cellaneous requirements for export also 
are an increasing factor. Some eastern 
mills have space open on rolling sched- 
ules for both universal and sheared plates 
for shipment in October, but mid-western 
mills are booked into November. 
Boston — Plate orders tend upward, 
and, while aggregate volume has not 
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reached normal levels, demand for re- 


conversion has increased ahead of ex-@ 


pectations. Structural shops are fabri- 
cating less plate tonnage than during 
period of heavy subcontracting by ship- 
yards and only a fraction of that peak 
volume is ahead. Most demand is for 
lighter plates for small tanks. Railroads 
are buying sparingly and the slack in 
weldments and flame-cutting is being 
taken up slowly. November delivery is 
promised by several producers, also 
floor plates. Miscellaneous industrial 
demand and jobber buying account for 
most orders for the latter. 

New York — A sharp spurt in demand 
for fuel oil tanks for domestic purposes 
and filling stations is stimulating ac- 
tivity in plates. Certain large oil com- 
panies are pressing demands for various 
chains of filling stations. Also contrib- 
uting to current activity is fairly sub- 
stantial export demand for Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries. Most de- 
mand is for ship work, although in some 
countries, Holland and Norway in par- 
ticular, a substantial volume of plates is 
going into rehabilitation work. 

Deliveries fall largely in November 
and December, with some sellers now 
out of the market entirely for Novem- 


ber. 

St. Louis — Unexpected demand for 
plates continues and has filled mill sched- 
ules to the end of the year. Some ton- 
nage is open in January and February. 
Plate output at local mills has risen from 
10 per cent of total steel output to 15 
per cent. Most demand is for plates 
from % to 1 inch. Railroad car indus- 
try is largest factor in plate demand 
here. Shipyards have ceased to be im- 
portant consumers. 

Seattle — Seattle has awarded an ele- 
vated steel water tank for the West Myr- 
tle St. water improvement to H. D. 
Fowler for the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., at $101,806, requiring 350 
tons of plates and shapes. Washington 
state has asked authority to build a 130- 


foot fixed steel span over Coweman 
river. 

Philadelphia—Plate requirements are 
fairly well sustained at recent levels, 


with most producers showing little con- 
cern over prospects for fourth quarter. 
Some have nothing to offer for Decem- 
ber. The situation in light plates, 3/16- 
inch or so, has tightened as a particular 
result of demand for fuel oil tanks. Ex- 
port demand is promising with inquiry 
heavy and increasing tonnage being 
placed. Plate shipments in August were 
470,000 tons, against 597,000 tons in 
July. Preliminary trade estimates place 
September shipments over 500,000 tons. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 181 


Pittsburgh — Demand for welded and 
seamless pipe has made substantial im- 
provement and further gains are _indi- 
cated. Considerable seamless tonnage, 
most of which was utilized in making 
bombs and shells during the war period, 
is now going into line pipe, while the 
automotive industry is taking a steadily 
increasing tonnage of cold-drawn seam- 
less pipe. Order backlogs on seamless 
extend into February, although openings 
in schedules for some larger sizes are 
available in December. Considerable 
interest is shown in developmert at Na- 
tional Tube Co.’s National works, Mc- 
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Keesport, Pa., where pipe of the same 
analysis as in the 42-inch seamless of 
5¢-inch wall, used in the fabrication of 
the “Big Inch” line at the company’s 
Lorain. works, is now used in making 
26-inch seamless pipe with wall thick- 
nesses Of 5/16 and 9/32-inch. Seamless 
in these sizes can only be made by Na- 
tional Tube Co. Large size line pipe 
is being promised for December delivery, 
with shipments on smaller specifications 
extended into January. Some interests 
are booked into March on both lap and 
butt-weld pipe. Of particular impor- 
tance in the immediate outlook are the 
relatively low inventories of pipe dis- 
tributors, while lifting of WPB controls 
on oil exploration may increase require- 
ments for oil well casings. However, 
reduction in oil requirements may re- 
tard this development. 


Seattle — Seattle has awarded con- 
tracts for two water system improve- 
ments, requiring 100 tons of cast iron 
pipe. Bremerton, Wash., has placed a 
contract for 2000 feet of 16-inch steel 
pipe with Pacific Water Works Supply 
Co. Portland, Oreg., plans four major wa- 
ter system improvements. 

Cleveland—All types of tubular goods 
are in heavy demand. Volume is made 
up of moderate sized orders from many 
consumers and distributors. Mill order 
books are filled into first quarter with 
deliveries of welded and butt-weld pipe 
more extended than those of seamless 
tubing. Producers are awaiting devel- 
opments in labor’s widespread demand 
for higher wages but are fully covered 
in their commitments which are made 
on the basi$ of price at time of ship- 
ment. 

Philadelphia — Most merchant pipe 
sellers quote January and February, with 
most tonnage going into distribution 
stocks. One large producer estimated 
that 80 per cent of current tonnage goes 
to them. Stocks have been consider- 
ably unbalanced and with increase in 
construction and building maintenance, 
balancing of inventories still is difficult. 
One leading producer still has lap-weld 
available for December. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 181 


Pittsburgh — Any important upward 
adjustment in tin plate production de- 
pends largely on specific developments 
in the Far East pig iron supply. How- 
ever, the outlook in this connection js 
brighter than many predicted prior to 
the war end. Producers’ fourth-quarter 
schedules, representing 95 per cent of 
their allotments in the corresponding 
1944 period, are already substantially 
accounted for by customers’ specifica- 
tions and a substantial influx of new or- 
ders for first quarter is reported. No 
major changes in demand for hot-dipped 
and electrolytic tin plate is indicated 
next quarter, with the end-use of tin 
remaining the key factor affecting out- 
put. Demand for 0.25-pound electro- 
lytic tin plate is expected to be limited 
until more pig tin is available to permit 
widening of applications for this type 
coating. Use of 0.75-pound electro- 
lytic is limited mainly to manufacture 
of small size evaporated milk cans. 


Chicago — Orders offered to tin plate 
producers indicate that many specifi- 
cations are for uses not permitted under 
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WPB limitation order M-43. However, 
reports indicate that smelter operations in 
the Far East are increasing, suggesting 
that pig tin supply may show improve- 
ment soon. If this proves true, it may 
lead to early relaxation of WPB restric- 
tions. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 181 


Boston—Deliveries are more extended 
on most wire mill products. Orders sus- 
tain backlogs, which are mounting to a 
point some producers consider with- 
drawing on some sizes. Coarser sizes of 
furniture spring wire are especially tight. 
Pressure for delivery is increasing and 
rationing of tonnage on a monthly basis 








is becoming more general. With few 
exceptions civilian tonnage has taken up 
equipment capacity opened by war can- 
cellations, some exceptions being Signal 
Corps wire space. There is no easing 
of automotive pressure, including strike- 
bound plants. In addition to imme- 
diate requirements most wire consum- 
ers also are seeking to build inventories, 
which is difficult in view of current filled 
schedules and pressure. Range of buying 
covers considerably broader range of 
products and specifications. For metal 


can keys and handles about 2500 tons 
of carbon steel wire was required during 
the first three quarters this year. 
Pittsburgh — Sellers have orders on 
books for June delivery for some manu- 
items, 


facturers’ wire while most are 


Regardless of the number of intricate finishing operations required to 
complete the Screw Machine Products you need—you will find The 
Chicago Screw Company a dependable source of supply... For over 
73 years we have specialized in the manufacture of screw machine and 


cold upset products in any size, any shape and in unlimited quantities. 

All secondary operations are performed in our vast factory, and include 
Milling, Drilling, Broaching, Grinding of any type— precision Thread 
Rolling, Hydrogen Brazing, Electronic Heat Treating—all are accurately 
and rigidly controlled from rough stock to finished product. 





If your parts are simple screw machine items 
or really “fussy” jobs—try “Chicago Screw”— 
you'll find there is a difference. 
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booked through this year on all sizes. 
Practically no cancellations have devel- 
oped on merchant items and a heavy in- 
flux of new orders, exceeding production 
in some instances, is reported by some 
mills. Demand for alloy wire rods con- 
tinues moderately below wartime levels, 
reflecting heavy inventories of fabri- 
cators in relation to curtailed demand. 
Output of wire items has not been in- 
creased much, with most steel producers 
placing emphasis on increasing produc- 
tion of other steel products. Order back- 
logs of fencing, barbed wire, nails and 
other merchant wire items are extended 
into February and March. To meet 
heavy pent-up demand for these items 
during the early reconversion period, 


sellers will have to control closely the 
distribution to jobbers and dealers. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 181 


Chicago — Structural fabricators are 
swamped to the point where they find 
themselves forced to avoid inquiries. 
Shortage of draftsmen and _ estimators 
and inadequate supply of steel are re- 
sponsible. Shops are fully engaged to 
the limit of manpower. New inquiries 
continue to come out at an amazing rate 
and builders and contractors are unable 
to fathom the tight situation now that 
war work has ended. Some of the 
projects require several thousand tons 
































Product planners with springs on their minds will find it helpful 
to talk things over with Accurate Engineers. For we’re planning 
better products too — better springs, better engineering and better 
service. These are really more than plans—they have been tested 
and proved in Accurate’s all-out production of fighting springs. 


Acuurate men and machines and methods are ready 


now to produce the precision springs you'll want for 


your better products. . 
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. whenever you are ready. 


Send for your copy of the new 
Accurate Spring Handbook. It's full 
of data and formulae you will find 
useful. No obligation, of course. 
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each as industry seeks to build new 
plants and expand existing ones. 
Pittsburgh — Mills are booked into 
January and February on standard struc- 
tural items, while wide flange beams 
are obtainable in December. Output 
of structurals was hard hit recently by 
a strike at Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.'s 
Clairton works. However, overall pro- 
duction probably will show substantial 
gains, reflecting lifting of WPB building 
regulations. Railroads are already tak- 
ing increasing tonnage of _ structura! 
items and still further improvement is 
anticipated as freight car and locomo- 
tive shops increase production. 
Philadelphia — At least one leading 
shape producer now is quoting January 
shipment, with others booked solidly into 
December and within another week or 
so will be out of the market for the re- 
mainder of the year. Not only are do- 
mestic requirements expanding but also 


| export needs particularly for European 


rehabilitation and ship work. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 183 


Lack of labor in foundries continues 
the choke point in pig iron melt in 
spite of the release of much manpower 
trom war plants. Workers appear un- 
willing to take over jobs paying much 
lower wages than earned in war plants. 
Some increase in output of iron in the 
Chicago district will result in return of 
three idle furnaces to production. Cast- 
ings orders are heavy, more than can be 
accepted. 

Chicago — Prospects are that output 
of pig iron in this district will be in- 
creased within the next few days. Cur- 
rently, only 34 of the 41 available blast 
furnaces are active. Inland Steel Co. 
was scheduled to return jts No. 5 Indiana 
Harbor stack, down for repairs since 
June, to blast this week; Interlake Iron 
Corp. had similar plans for its Federal 
B furnace at South Chicago, out for 
relining Aug. 1; and Wisconsin Steel 
Co. has improved its coal supply to the 
point where one of its South Chicago 
stacks, out since Aug. 12, can resume 
shortly. Foundries are melting up to 
the limit of their inadequate manpower. 
Order backlogs are heavy and _ produc- 
tion behind schedule. Suppliers are 
pressed for iron and required to allo- 
cate carefully. 

New York — Pig iron specifications are 
well sustained, with probability of still 
heavier movement this fall, especially if 
there is the expected easing in man- 
power among gray iron foundries. Out- 
look for steel foundries is not too prom- 
ising, as backlogs are beginning to dwin- 
dle, but with most gray iron and mal- 
leable shops the situation is still highly 
encouraging. Most have far more or- 


| ders on hand or in sight than they can 


handle. This jis particularly true of 
soil pipe manufacturers. In fact, soil 
pipe is represented by Washington as 
being one of the principal bottlenecks 
in the metalworking field. 


Boston — Fourth quarter pig iron 


| melt, depending on foundry labor sup- 





| ply, is expected to be maintained 


with 
slight increases. Basic supply  con- 
tinues tight, all tonnage coming through 
Buffalo, one steel works getting iron 
by water. Inventories average not more 
than 30 days. Foundry grades about 
balance requirements with larger melt- 
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ers in the textile mill equipment jndus- 
try subcontracting. In spots, as in the 
case of several foundries specializing in 
railroad castings, demand has not picked 
up as expected. While small lots of steel- 
works iron are coming into this area, 
the volume has not increased mate- 
rially. 

Pittsburgh Revocation of WPB 
construction order L-41 is expected to 
increase operations of foundries supply- 
ing castings for furnaces, radiators and 
other household and building equipment. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp.’s plant here, and Richmond Radia- 
tor Co,’s at Uniontown, Pa., are expect- 
ed to share heavily in this demand. 
Other factors contributing to the tight 
supply situation in pig iron are expanding 
requirements from automotive interests, 
farm implement manufacturers and rail- 
road equipment builders, There is also 
heavy inquiry for export, said to aggre- 
gate over 300,000 tons. Close check 
on pig iron inventories is probable for 
some time to prevent larger consumers 
from attempting to build up inventories. 

RFC is offering for sale or lease a 
blast furnace unit at Chester, Pa., which 
was rejuvenated during the war and op- 
erated for a time by Pittsburgh Ferro- 
manganese Co., a subsidiary of Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh. 
No new developments are reported as to 
the eventual status of another DPC blast 
furnace unit at Monessen, Pa., operated 
by Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Cleveland — Shortage of skilled foun- 
dry workers still limits consumption of 
pig iron, although melting schedules 
are increasing gradually. Foundries have 
a large volume of unfilled orders and 
will be able to increase operations as 
soon as labor is available. They are 
still limited to a 30-day supply of pig 
iron and have been able to replenish their 
stocks during the past two months be- 
cause holidays reduced August to a 19- 
day melting month and September con- 











tained only 23 melting days. This in- 
ventory is considered a safe margin 
for the current rate of melt. 

Cincinnati — Foundries in this district 
are trying to build pig iron inventories 
to the allowed 30-day supply and real- 
ize that even this is only slight protec- 
tion against shipping lags that might 
develop during the winter. Deliveries 
now from northern furnaces are more 
prompt than from the South. The melt, 
with little change in manpower, is steady 
against insistent, heavy demand for 
castings, 

Buffalo — Increased melt indicates 
that some foundries in this area have 
been able to obtain additional labor. The 
manpower problem, nevertheless, is a 
drawback on operations in general. Fur- 
ther decline is reported in shipments to 
Detroit motor foundries as a result of 
strikes, but no iron is being piled. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. plans to blow out a stack 





at the Lackawanna plant this week for 
repair. 

Birmingham — On the basis of 18 
blast furnaces operating, pig iron pro- 
duction is steady and supply is adequate. 
Pressure is being exerted for higher price 
since the increase in coke prices. 

Philadelphia — Pig jron producers ate 
viewing with concern the increasing 
labor disturbances in Pennsylvania soft 
coal mines. Should the recent strike 





of supervisors, with accompanying sus- 
pension of mining operations, be extend- 
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ed for only a short period some pig 
iron producers will be forced to bank 
furnaces. Meanwhile there is continued 
demand for foundry iron, with basic 
specifications holding up better than 
anticipated a month ago. A number of 
consumers have placed requirements for 
entire fourth quarter. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 184 


Steel and iron scrap shows no signs 
of easing and in all consuming centers 
is scarce, with demand strong. Prices 
are at ceilings except occasionally in 
borings and turnings. Supply is far be- 
low needs and the labor situation in 
collection and preparation is not suffi- 






cient to provide needed tonnage. Allo- 
cated shipments from the Pacific Coast 
have disappeared with cancellation of 
special freight rates on such tonnage. 
Winter reserves are far from satisfactory 
in the case of most steelmakers. Scrap 
allocations by War Production Board 
will be terminated Sept. 30. 

Pittsburgh — A leading mill entered 
the market recently for a fairly large 
scrap tonnage, paying full ceilings. This 
is the first new mill purchase of any 
consequence jn about a month. Supply 
of scrap is low, including turnings as 
well as heavy melting steel and cast 
scrap. Strikes in automotive industry, 
coal mines and at Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co.’s plants are further restrict- 
ing production scrap. The growing 
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Since 1932, we have manufactured tens of thousands of 
welded tubular assemblies and forgings for aircraft 
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ducers. 
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“ground” 


equipment so necessary in keeping vital wartime air traffic 


“on the move.” 
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THE NEW 


SAW-GUN 





SAWS ceed FILES ct 
Hard-te-get-at Places 


The Saw-Gun, illustrated above, will 
definitely speed up sawing and filing 
eperations in your plant. Attach it to 
an electric drill, or propel it with 
compressed air or flexible shaft. In- 
sert a hack saw blade in the holder 
ard cut into metals of every deserip- 
tion with astounding speed. Works 
equally well on plastics, wood and 
other materials. Ideal for panel notch- 
ing and slotting operations. It’s pert- 
able... carry it from job to job. For 
filing operations insert a file in spe- 
ofal holder. 
















It will pay you to get complete facts on 
this great tool. Better s . . write 
your purchase order now and specify 
‘money-back basis”. But, by all means 
do it now... get this big time-saver 
, working for you quickly. 
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shortage in turnings available to this 
area has been accentuated through the 
increased movement of this material to 
Youngstown district as a result of re- 
cent heavy purchases by Republic Steel 
Corp. and other large consumers. 

Chicago — Good demand and ceiling 
prices continue for prime grades of 
open-hearth, electric furnace and foun- 
dry scrap. Steelmaking operations have 
climbed back almost to the level just 
prior to end of the war. This, plus the 
fact that inventories are not large, cold 
weather is not far away, and scrap is not 
too plentiful, contribute to a steady 
market. Some contend that the $16.75 
paid for a small tonnage two weeks ago 
represents the market for machine turn- 
ing bundles, but this grade has not been 
further tested. There is opinion also that 
short shoveling turnings would bring less 
than ceiling, but demand js lacking, Ma- 
chine shop turnings hold at ceiling, short 
supply since the war ended contributing 
to the situation. Weakness persists in 
blast furnace grades, both demand and 
price-wise. 

Buffalo — Although ceiling prices 
prevail on all scrap grades some con- 
cern is apparent among buyers and con- 
sumers as the principal melter here with- 
holds buying pending outcome of cur- 
rent strikes. Scrap yard operators feel 
they cannot increase wages while prices 
are held to OPA ceilings. About 14,000 
tons of scrap are scheduled to arrive 
this week by lake and canal. 

St. Louis — Scrap shipments improved 
about 5 per cent last week to about 80 
per cent of normal but unchanged labor 
shortage makes further improvement 
doubtful. For the first time in months 
there is no market for turnings and pro- 
duction has dropped 75 per cent; ship- 
ments to Chicago have ceased as con- 
tracts were filled and not renewed. Mill 
reserves are reported about 30 days, with 
little new buying. Dealer stocks are 
low and hampered by lack of labor. 

Detroit — After a brief interval be- 
low ceiling, borings and turnings have 
reversed, due to short supply and are 
again quoted at ceiling. With continu- 
ing and spreading interruptions to pro- 
duction in automotive and parts plants, 
prospects are for further dwindling supply 
pf scrap; darkening the outlook for fall 
and winter. Mill operations hold at good 
level, although alloy specifications are 
trimmed sharply, and buying is light as 
experiments continue on adapting NE 
steels to more automotive parts formerly 
taking full alloy analyses. 

Los Angeles — With cancellation of 
land-grant rail rates on scrap allocated 
by WPB from Pacific shipyards, which 
has moved from southern California to 
the middle west on regular schedules 
for several months, local sales of this 
material are mounting. In lots of 5 to 
25 tons, unprepared at public sales $6 
to $8 per ton has prevailed. Mills and 
dealers have shared in this tonnage. The 
buying spurt is expected to last a month 


or longer. Mill stockpiles are normal. 
Collections are poor. 
Cincinnati — Iron and steel scrap is 


firm although major buying is absent. 
Two outlets are definitely out of the 
market temporarily. Other mills accept 
scrap steadily and are fortified by ade- 
quate reserves. Some hesitancy is noted 
because of a heavy overhang of termina- 
tion material. Foundries are anxious 
to build scrap inventories, and provide 


a steady market. 


Cleveland — Tightness continues in 


scrap, all melters being in the market 
for tonnage but supply is small and little 
can be bought. Prices are firm at ceil- 
ings and show no sign of softening in 
any grades. Shipments are being con- 
tinued against old orders but scrap avail- 
able for new contracts is almost non- 
existent. Blast furnaces are seeking 
their preferred grades in vain. 

Birmingham — Most grades of steel 
scrap are in good supply, some being in 
substantial surplus, though ceiling prices 
are maintained. Cast scrap is in good 
demand at ceiling. 

Philadelphia — Shortage of borings 
and turnings is increasingly _pro- 
nounced and scarcity of cast grades is as 
marked as ever. Ability of at least one 
leading consumer to handle the increas- 
ing quantity of unprepared scrap now 
available is easing the situation some- 
what in heavy melting steel. However, 
there still is considerable pressure for 
prepared scrap and prices are firm at 
ceilings. Labor disturbances have not 
resulted in important suspensions so far. 

New York — Because of cessation of 
war work, with manufacturers not yet 
converted to civilian production in many 
cases, borings and turnings are in ex- 
ceptionally low supply and _ insufficient 
to meet demand. Melting steel is moving 
actively, although one eastern Pennsy!l- 
vania consumer has been forced to hold 
up deliveries because of labor troubles. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 182 


Pittsburgh Steel distributors re- 
port no important improvement in ship- 
ments from mills, except for plates and 
alloy items. However, with the exception 
of sheets and wide flange beams, ware- 
house inventories are in fairly good bal- 
ance in face of reduction in daily aver- 
age shipments from stock of 15 to 20 
per cent in many instances since the end 
of the war. Many warehouse steel cus- 
tomers have reverted to prewar prac- 
tice of obtaining steel from mill sources, 
but extended mill deliveries have re- 
tarded this trend somewhat. 

Warehouse interests are in the same 
position as individual companies in the 
scramble for available steel production. 

Chicago — Warehouses report a heavy 
influx of orders for steel in all forms, and 
with supplies coming in from mills slow- 
ly and in restricted quantities, they are 
hard put to serve customers adequately. 
Inventories are shrinking. Tightest of 
all products are cold-rolled galvanized 
sheets, carbon bars and light plates. 
Structurals also show signs of further 
tightening, a reflection of the growing 
volume of construction. 


Increase Allowed on 
Copper Castings Prices 


Office of Price Administration has al- 
lowed an increase of approximately 10 
per cent in prices of copper and copper- 
base castings, effective Oct, 1. The 
order provides increase to net price of 
4 cents per pound if the price before 
the increase is less than 25 cents per 
pound; 3% cents from 25.01 to 30 cents; 
8 cents on 30.01 to 35 cents; 2% cents 
on 85.01 to 40 cents; 2 cents on 40 
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cents or more per pound, 

The increases can be added only on 
unadjusted prices and not on those un- 
der individual adjustment orders allowed 
by OPA. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


9600 tons, for Liquid Carbonic Corp.: 1400 

a tons in soda fountain building, Chicago; 
450 tons in building addition, Chicago; and 
750 tons in manufacturing building, Mor- 
rison, Ill., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

1500 tons, F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 
Brooklyn, to Harris Structural Steel Co., New 
York. 

1200 tons, research 9 department building, 
Hammond, Ind., for Standard Oil Co., to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
bids Aug. 27. 


500 tons, warehouse, Chicago, for Lafayette 
Steel Corp., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


450 tons, fabricating plant, Chicago, for Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., to Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co., Milwaukee. 


430 tons, four-story plant addition and office 
building, Remington-Rand Co., South Nor- 
walk, Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., through E. & F. Construction 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., general contractor. 

400 tons, paint and test building, La Grange, 
ll, for Electro. Motive Division, General 
Motors Corp., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; bids Sept. 14. 


250 tons, theater, Philadelphia, to Bethlehem 
Fabricators, Bethlehem, Pa. 

105 tons, plant building, Metals & Controls 
Corp., Attleboro, Mass., to Groisser & Shal- 


ger Iron Works, Boston, through Rowley 
Construction Co., Pawtucket, R. I., general 
contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
10,000 tons, Cerritos Channel bridge, Terminal 
Island, Calif. 


2000 tons, Navy administration building 
laboratory, White Oak, Md.; bids Oct. 10. 


and 


800 tons, powerhouse, Strang, Tex., for E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co, 


800 tons, state bridge, Paterson, N. J. 


800 tons, crane runway, General Motors Corp., 
Trenton, N. J 


800 tons shapes and 150 tons fabricated pipe, 
pumping station for Philadelphia water de- 
partment at Torresdale, Pa.; bids Oct. 3. 


200 tons, Coop office building, St. Paul; bids 
Sept. 25. 


150 tons, state bridge, Morgan, N. J. 


140 tons, crane runway for Parrish Pressed 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 


100 tons, building, Chicago, for South Shore 
National Bank. 


100 tons, freight house, Chicago, for Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad. 


Unstated, additidn to factory, Florsheim Shoe 
Co. Inc.; bids Oct. 1, 


Unstated, $500,000 plant, for Beall Pipe & Tank 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Unstated, bridge over Coweman river, Wash- 
ington state, by State Highway Commission; 
plans in preparation. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


950 tons, race track, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 








October 1, 1945 


103 tons, four-story plant addition and office 
building, Remington-Rand Co., South Nor- 


Conn., general contractor. 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


715 tons, mesh and ba:s, bridges and highway 
projects, State Highway Commission of New 
Jersey; bids opened Oct. 3 and 10, at Trenton, 
N. J. 

PIPE... 

CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


100 tons, various sizes, two Seattle improve- 
ment projects; general contracts awarded. 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PLACED 


St. 
D. 


350 tons, including shapes, West Myrtle 
elevate dsteel water tank, Seattle, to H. 


From the first pair to the 10,000th pair 
on your order, you can depend upon 
“Steel Products” Precision Gears to be per- 
fect facsimiles and mates which will in- 
sure long and efficient operation of your 
geared equipment. 
yThe Steel Products Engineering Com- 
ny has the skilled workers and modern 
acilities to generate precision gears in 
quantity, using the most modern equip- 


1206 W. COLUMBIA STREET 





walk, Conn., to Fireproof Products Co., 


through E. & F. Construction Co., Bridgeport, 


PRECISION - PERFECT 
FACSIMILES 





Fowler, Seattle, for’ Pittsburgh-Des Moines 


Steel Co. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Canadian National, 500 fifty-ton box, to East- 
ern Car Co., Sydney, N. S. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
auto body cars, to own shops. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1500 freight 
cars, to own shops; included are 500 fifty-ton 
box, 500 fifty-ton automobile, 300 fifty-ton 
hopper, 100 seventy-ton flat and 100 box cars. 


1000 fifty-ton 


Chicago & North Western, 2400 cars, includ- 
ing 400 for its subsidiary, the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee & Omaha; 800 fifty-ton 
box cars to General American Transportation 






ment through to Gleason Universal 
Testers and involute checkers. 

We are equipped to generate spur 

ears from 3 diametral pitch, and 42’ 

iameter, on down; straight bevel gears, 
to maximum of 12’ diameter; hetical 
gears; worm and worm wheel; and many 
other forms, including profile work, 
splines and ratchets. 

Our complete engineering, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities are 
available to help solve your problems 
with gears whose quality and inter- 
changeability have been proved in the 
hands of leading U. S. industries and over 
a period of two wars. Your inquiry regard- 
ing any type of special or srandand gear 
will receive our prompt attention. Write 
for booklet showing views of our plant and 
some of our products. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 










Co., Chicago; 500 fifty-ton box, to Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago; 300 flats 
to Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill; 800 seventy-ton gondolas to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York Central, 750 seventy-ton covered 
hopper cars, to Despatch Shops, East Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Northern Refrigerator Line, 500 forty-ton re- 
frigerator cars, to Despatch Shops, East 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Pere Marquette, 300 freight cars, 200 fifty-ton 
box cars to the Ralston Steel Car Co., Colum- 
bus, O., and 100 seventy-ton hoppers, to 
Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


Southern Pacific, 3500 freight cars, including 
box, auto box, hopper and gondola types; 
1000 to Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh; 
900 to General American Transportation Co., 
Chicago; 600 to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago; 550 to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; 250 to American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York; 200 to Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus, O. 


St. Louis Southwestern, 50 seventy-ton flats, 
to own shops.» 


Western Maryland, rebuilding of 800 fifty-ton 
box cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Veterans Can Regain Jobs 
Without Joining Unions 
(Concluded from Page 81) 


relieved from military training and serv- 
ice or from hospitalization continuing 
for a period of not more than one year. 

7. If the veteran’s position was in 
the employ of a private employer and 
the employer’s circumstances have not 
so changed as to make it impossible or 
unreasonable to reinstate the veteran 
to his old position or to a position of 
like seniority, status and pay. 

The handbook points out that one 
question provoking discussion in recent 
re-employment cases is the “impossible 
on unreasonable” provision of the law 
as it applies to the employer’s circum- 
stances when the veteran returns and 
seeks reinstatement. 

The Selective Service Act provides 
that the veteran will be reinstated un- 
less the employer’s circumstances have 
so changed as to make it “impossible 
or unreasonable” for the employer to do 
so. The contention has been advanced thai 
reinstatement of a veteran would be “im- 
possible or unreasonable” if his re-employ- 
ment displaced a nonveteran with greater 
seniority. The Selective Service inter- 
pretation meets this issue with the state- 
ment that the “impossible or unreason- 
able” clause applies only to the employer 
and that “consequences to third parties 
are not involved.” The controversial 
clause “cannot be applied to cover the 
effect of restoration of the veteran on 
third persons, such as other employees,” 
the Selective Service policy states. 


Reconversion Progresses 
Despite Labor Troubles 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


United States produced $186 billion 
worth of weapons and supplies for war 
and more than doubled the nation’s in- 
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dustrial output, according to WPB figures. 
America not only overwhelmed its foe but 
out-produced all its allies as well. 


Summarizing the war production rec- 
ord from July 1, 1940, to July 31, 1945, 
Mr. Krug said this country had pro- 
duced: 297,000 airplanes, including 97,- 
000 bombers; 71,060 warships that made 
the United States Navy greater than the 
combined navies of the rest of the world; 
315,000 pieces of field artillery and mor- 
tar; 5425 Maritime Commission vessels 
totaling 53.2 million deadweight tons (in- 
cluding vessels constructed for the armed 
services); 4 million tons of artillery am- 
munition and 6 million tons of aircraft 


CONSTRUCTION 


OHIO 


AKRON—Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 750 Huron 
Rd., Cleveland, will build a one-story 51 x 
56-foot telephone exchange addition on 
Massillon Rd., to cost $60,000. 


CLEVELAND—Celotex Corp., N.B.C. Bldg., 
Bror Dahlberg, president, has plans for post- 
war expansions costing over $5 million. 

CLEVELAND—Chip-Chop Mfg. Co. Inc. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital and 
250 shares no par value to manufacture food 
chopping machinery, by A. W. Haiman, 309 
Citizens Bldg., and associates. 

CLEVELAND—Massa Laboratories Inc. has 
been incorporated with 250 shares of $400 
value each to manufacture electronic parts 
at 8868 Carnegie Ave. 

CLEVELAND—Laminated Plastics Inc., 6901 
Morgan avenue, has been incorporated with 
$500 capital and 5000 shares no par value 
to manufacture plastics, chemicals, wood and 
metal products, by Roger B. White, formerly 
vice president of Lewis Welding & Engineer- 
ing Corp., Bedford, O. 

DELAWARE, O.—Delo Screw Products Co., 
$89 South Franklin Ave., has bought a site 
at 307 Park avenue for a new plant. Wil- 
liam Russell is general manager. Plans are 
by Roland Rosser, Dayton, O. 

SALEM, O.—Denning Co., pump manufacturer, 
will build a turbine factory building costing 
$78,500, on South Ellsworth Ave. 

WARREN, O.—City is having plans prepared 
for a steel elevated water tank to cost about 
$80,000 and will take bids soon. 

YOUNGSTOWN-—Storm Sash Co., care W. E. 
Ballentine, 1817 East High Ave., manufac- 
turer of storm sash and metal awnings, will 
remodel former plant of Sheet Metal Mfg. 
Co., West Federal St., and move operations 
there. Plant contains 25,000 square feet and 
operations will be expanded to double. 

YOUNGSTOWN —Gas Generator Equipment 
Corp. has been incorporated with $500 capi- 
tal and 250 shares no par value to manu- 
facture artificial gas equipment, by M. E. 
Dinow, 1010 Market St., and associates. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY, MICH.—United Carbon Products 
Co., 508 McGraw St., has been incorporated 
with $15,000 capital to manufacture carbon 
and related products, by Lynn Brooks, 900 
Cass Ave., Bay City. 

DETROIT—Miracle Cooler Container Inc., 623 
Barlum Tower, has been incorporated with 
$3000 capital to manufacture liquid dis- 
pensing cooler containers and accessories, by 
Gerald Denomme, 1129 Wayburn St., Grosse 
Pointe Park, Mich. 

DETROIT—Michigan Screw Products Corp., 
2-135 General Motors Bldg., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture tools, dies, fixtures, jigs and screws, 
by Clark D. Matthews, at above address. 


LANSING, MICH.—Atlas Drop Forge Co., 112 
East Allegan St., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to do general manufactur- 





AND ENTERPRISE 









bombs; 86,388 tanks and 16,018 tan 
chassis for self-propelled guns; $3.7 billic 
of radar equipment. 

Expenditures included: $44.4 billion fc 
aircraft; $10.8 billion for guns and fiy 
control; $19.7 for ammunition; $21; 
billion for combat and motor vehicles 
$10.6 billion for communication and elec 
tronic equipment; $38.1 billion for othe 
equipment and supplies. 

Mr. Krug noted that national outpu 
rose from less than a $90 billion annua 
rate in 1939 to a $207 annual rate jug 
before the German collapse. Industri 
employment rose from 10,151,000 in 1934 
to 16,588,000 in 1944. 






ing, by Brown-Lipe Gear Co., 4100 oe! 
Rd., Toledo, O. 

MARYSVILLE, MICH.—Detroit Edison Co 
2000 Second Blvd., Detroit, has plans for 4 
100,000 hp turbogenerator and boiler hous 
addition to Marysville power plant, estimated 
to cost about $3. 

STURGIS, MICH.—Marvel Trailer Parts Co, 
14608 East Seven Mile Rd., Detroit, plans 3 
plant to cost about $100,000. 

STURGIS, MICH.—Mid-West Tool & Cutler 
Co., 403 South Jefferson St., has been in 
corporated with $50,000 capital to manufac 
ture tools, cutlery and similar products, by 
E. W. Smiley, 401 South Nottawa St., Sturgis 

WYANDOTTE, MICH.—Candela-Carolin Inc, 
8715 Eleventh St., has been incorporated wi 
$1000 capital to conduct a general founda 
and manufacturing business, by Joseph Can 
dela, 328 North Dr., Wyandotte. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—National Steel Cabinet Co., 2414 
North Pulaski Rd., plans a one and two 
story plant, 75 x 125 feet. Dubin & Dubin 
127m North Dearborn St., are architects. 

CHICAGO—Semi-Steel Test Foundry Co., 90] 
Kilpatrick Ave., has let contract to Freeol 
Smedberg Co., 5807 West Chicago avenue 
for a one-story 39 x 1385 and 144 x 237 
foot plant, to cost about $95,000. A. E 
Krieg, 180 Maplewood St., Riverside, IL. 
is architect. 

CHICAGO—Central Pattern & Foundry Co 
8737 South Sacramento Ave., lost its plan 
by fire, with damage of $50,000. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—Consolidated Products Co 
will build a one-story factory building 1 
x 850 feet, costing $35,000, adjoining } 
present plant. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Victor Casket Hard 
Co., 560 South Chambers St., has let contra 
to Howard R. Fox, 75 Maple Ave., for 
two-story 45 x 160-foot plant addition cost 
ing about $60,000. J. A. Scribbins Jr., 50 
Bondi Bldg., is architect. 

WEST FRANKFORT, ILL.—City, City H 
has preliminary plans for a sewage disposi 
plant and increased collection facilities ‘4 
cost about $500,000. E. G. Hurst, Hillsboro 
Ill., is engineer. 













INDIANA 


NEW ALBANY, IND.—Gunnison Homes Inc, 
subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., wi 
build a $1 million plant for manufacture 0 
prefabricated steel houses, according ¢ 
Foster Gunnison, president. Output is plan 
ned for 1650 houses annually by early 1946 

TIPTON, IND.—Kingston Products Co., B. 
Guthrie, president, will build plant for manu 
facture of commercial and domestic stokery 
beginning production Jan. 1. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Steel Products Co. 
building a one-story addition 80 x 171 fee 
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. for fabrication of structural steel. 


BALTIMORE—Crown Cork & Seal Co. plans 
additional machine shop facilities here at 
cost of $1,250,000; new plant at Atlanta, 
Ga., costing $1 million and new plant near 
San Francisco costing $1,250,000. 

BALTIMORE — Brooklyne Chemical Works, 
Ninth St., Brooklyn, manufacturer of cop- 
per sulphate, has bought five acres adjacent 
to its nlant and is building an addition 60 
x 202 feet. 

BALTIMORE—Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
1801 Wicomico St., has let contracts for ad- 
ditions, including a charcoal storage building. 


BALTIMORE—Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 34 
East Chase St., will spend about $400,000 
for enlargement and rearrangement of its 
cold-rolled shave mill, in addition to other 
projects already announced, bringing its pro- 
gram to $2,440,000. 

BALTIMORE—Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 
Bayard and Hamburg Sts., manufacturer of 
gas ranges, water heaters, etc., has let con- 
tract for a one-story 138 x 140-foot ware- 
house. 

BALTIMORE — Maryland Engineering Co., 
1826 Reiserstown Rd., manufacturer during 
the war of portable radio towers, cabinet 
cases, etc., is building a one-story 96 x 120- 
foot addition to its woodworking plant. 


MISSOURI 


ROLLA, MO.—Missouri University takes bids 
Oct. 9 on construction and equipment of a 
heating and power plant for School of Mines 
and Metallurgy here. Mann, Koelle & Car- 
roll, 318 North Eighth St., St. Louis 1, are 
architects. 

ST. LOUIS—American Fixture & Mfg. Co., 
2800 Locust St., through its subsidiary, 
Amfesco Investment Co., has let contract to 
L. O. Stocker Co., 806 Olive St., St. Louis, 
for a one-story factory building 200 x 251 
feet, 26 feet high, at 5400 Bircher. Blvd. 

ST. LOUIS—Fruehauf Trailer Co., 2122 Chou- 
teau Ave., has let contract to Collins Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, Mo., for a one- 
story trailer plant 122 x 420 feet, to cost 
over $180,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


BARNSDALL, OKLA.—Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Co. will build 600 miles of 8-inch pipeline 
from Barnsdall to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Contract has been let 
to D. C. Bass & Son, Enid, Okla., for ter- 
minals, 


WISCONSIN 


CUDAHY, WIS.—Reynolds Machine Co. has 
bought a plant on South Packard Ave. which 
will be remodeled for its plant, to which it 
will remove gradually. 

MADISON, W1S—Schoelkopf Mfg Co., manu- 
facturer of automatic door operators, plans 
one-story plant 60 x 160 feet. Livermore 
& Samuelson are architects. 

MILWAUKEE—Blatz Brewing Co., 1120 North 
Broadway, Frank M. Gabel, president, has 
plans for $3,500.000 expansion program to 
increase from 1,100,000 to 2,250,000 bar- 
rels per year, including five-story bottling plant 
and three storage buildings. Machinery and 
equipment will cost an addition] $1 million. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Douglas Co., 1126 South 
Seventh St., manufacturer of metal special- 
ties, has let contract to Holm-Johnson Co. 
for a one-story machine shop addition 40 
x 55 feet. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2107 Como Ave. SE, manufacturer of port 
able feed mills, has let contract to W. A. 
South Co. for a one-story plant addition. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Plastic Moulders 
Inc., 2800 East 31st St., will let contract 
soon for a one-story plant 90 x 200 feet at 
4411 Hiawatha Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS—AMinneapolis Brewing Co., 








Charles E. Kiewel, president and general 
manager, 1215 Northeast Marshall St., plans 
an addition to its bottling plant. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Frank Bracelyn, a 
general manager, has plans for a $45 million 

program 
Minnesota and adjoining states, $9 million 
each for five years. 

‘MINNEAPOLIS—Twin City Adjusta-Post Co., 
2438 Bloomington Ave., has been organized 
to manufacture adjustable posts for support- 
ing floors, by R. W. Russell, formerly in 
charge of Rockford, 
Warehousing Corp., Chicago. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Northern States Power Co., H. 
C. Cummins, vice president in charge of 
operations, has plans for extensions and im- 

r costing $25 million over five 

years, including new power plants in Minne- 

sota and Wisconsin. 


expansion 


provements 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Natural Gas Co., 


vice president and 


branch of Steel 


El Paso, has plans for gas compressor station 
at Hobbs, N. Mex., costing $750,000; dehy- 
drating station at Jal, N. Mex., costing $1 
million; gas purification plant at Jal, costing 


$5,500,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


HURON, S. DAK.—Dakota Distilling Co., V. 
E. Britton, president, will convert industrial 
alcohol plant to beverage alcohol and whis- 
key, at cost of $250,000, including bonded 
warehouse 100 x 800 feet, grain dryer and 
elevator of 250,000 bushels capacity, cis- 


tern room with four 6000-gallon 
steel vats, rectifying plant, bottling plant and | 
70-foot conveyor to boiler room. 


stainless 


LINCOLN, NEBR.—University of Nebraska, 
board of regents, will open bids Oct. 4 for a 
8000 kw steam turbine generator and surface 


condenser. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Co., Richmond, Va., plans erection of a | 
chemical plant here this fall. 


FOREST CITY, IOWA—City, W. C. Haugland, 


clerk, will open bids Oct. 11 for addition and | 


equipment at municipal power plant, includ- 


ing diesel generating unit and auxiliaries. | 
Stanley Engineering Co., Muscatine, Iowa, is | 


engineer. 


CALIFORNIA 


BURBANK, CALIF.— William Vaughan is 


building a machine shop at 249 North First | 


St., 50 x 84 feet, to cost about $10,000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Coast Aircraft Co. | 
has been incorporated with $75,000 capital | 
by Kenneth L. 
Philip W. McCaughan, 
Long Beach, is representative. 

LOS ANGELES—Troian 
building a shop at 1550 East Slauson Ave., | 
Florence District, 43 x 50 feet. 


associates. 


Bldg., 


Products is | 


LOS ANGELES—Seaboard Coil Spring Co., 


1731 South Wall St., 
a plant addition 98 x 146 feet, 
about $45,000. Buttress & McLellan, 1018 | 
East Eighth St., are contractors. | 


has let contract for | 


to cost 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—National Iron Works, 


2625 East Belt St., 


is rebuilding its steel | 
shop to enlarged dimensions of 60 x 180 | 
feet, at cost of $10,000. 


VAN NUYS, CALIF.—A. H. Russell is building 


a sheet metal shop at 15011 Oxnard St., 


25 x 75 feet, to cost $5000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—California Asphalt Corp., 


subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of California, | 
plans construction here of a refinery with 


capacity of 4000 to 5000 barrels, to cost 


$1 million. 


in 






































































CAP SCREWS 


Made by modern methods to 


close tolerances, Oliver Cap 
Screws meet your most ex- : 
acting requirements. Uni- 
formity and accuracy are im- 
portant qualities of Oliver 
products that insure faster as- 


sembly and dependable joints. 


PITTSBY URGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOLTS ... NUTS ...RIVETS 
STEEL FASTENERS 


















000,000 Cubic Feet 


EXTENSION COMPRESSICR =| 
TORSION, FLAT & 
SPECIAL FORMS : 

% 














your product or in your new design develop- win 
ments, tell us what you want to accomplish 
and let us help in solving your problem. 
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Hubbard manufactures Springs in almost 
every conceivable type, form and shape; in all 
kinds of material and in any quantity. 


mulation © 
dvantages © 
dust contro 
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M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 
428 Central Avenue Pontiac 12, Michigan 















HUBBARD Springs - Stampings - Wire Forms 


probl ems. 


28,000 c¢.f.m. Schneible 
Multi-Wash Dust Collec- 
tor at a large metalwork- 
ing plant. Based on the 
performance of the initial 
installation, other plants 
of the same company have 
installed Schneible dust 
control equipment, with 
on aggregate capacity of 
more than 100,000 c.f.m. 








CLAUDE B. SCHNEIBLE CO. 
2827 Twenty-Fifth Street 


. = 
Detroit 16, Mich. | THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
: FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK OPERATION 


™PEADY-POWER 


i) CH Ry E E B i k- 3842 GRAND RIVER AVENUE © DETROIT 8, MICHICAN 
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Mass PRODUCTION honing of cylinders and cylinder 
liner sleeves for internal combustion engines is the type 
of work for which the Moline No. 18 Vertical, Multiple 
Spindle, Hydraulically-reciprocated Honing Machine is 
particularly designed. These two machines, shown dur- 
ing their sixth year of operation in the Rock Island, 


... the stopping place 
of busy people / 


In the Heart of Pittsburgh's Golden 
Triangle . . . within easy walking dis- 
tance of all important office buildings, 
stores and theatres . . . the Pittsburgher 
is the ideal spot to stay. 
You'll enjoy the lorge comfortable 
rooms, every one with a private bath 
and radio... the excellent restaurants 
. and the friendly courtesy that 
olways awsits you af the Pittsburgher 


Single Rooms: $3.30 to $4.40 
Double Rooms: $5.00 to $6.50 


A KNOTT HOTEL—Joseph F. Duddy, Manager 


October 1, 1945 








IHinois, plant of a leading tractor manufacturer, have 
piled up a top-notch production record in rough and 
finish honing of cylinder liner sleeves. Their performance 
has received favorable comment from those in charge 
as well as from the machine operators. Send for new 
catalog on Moline No. 18 Honing Machine. 


— 


ATLANTIC for good gears 


Have you a noisy gear train to correct? Try an 
Atlantic noiseless gear, accurately cut of non- 
metallic Bakelite. 


Atlantic makes gears rigidly to your specifica- 
tions, proven by precision inspection before 
delivery. All types, all gear materials, all sizes 
to 60”, all quantities. The same close personal 
attention to orders, whether it's one gear or a 
hundred. Send us your specifications or gear 
samples. Write for the Atlantic stock gear cata- 
log, including chains, sprockets and reducers. 


ATLANTIC GEAR *: 2": 


Phone: CAnal 6-1440 





CHILLED ROLLS and ROLLING MILL 
MACHINERY 


*‘Red Circle’’ heat treated Alloy and Plain Chilled Rolls for}three and four-high 
none hee | = Tin Mills. Moly Rolls, Nickel Chillei, Grain Rolls, Cold Rolls 
an n ° 


Sheet and Tin Mill Shears of all kinds, Roll Lathes, Steam Doublers, Sheet Pack 
Carriers, Stretcher Levellers and Rolling Mill Machinery built to specifications. 
Let HYDE PARK Quote on your next requirements 
HYDE PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 

HYDE PARK (Pittsburgh District) PENNSYLVANIA 
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P= PERFORATED METALS 


Hendwick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching ia stainless steel, or 
ether corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundeff Street Carbondale, Pa. 
Seles Offices in Principal Cities 
Please Censulf Telephene Directory 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Elevo- 


tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction Its : ‘ i 4 T Ee. E Z 


SEG 
TIT §6=—f| Penton Building Book Dept. _Cleveland, Ohie 
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On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 
We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


SITLL 
STULL 














i JA Picture of PRECISION 


h, Se aK 
believes in pin point perfection. No 
gear or sprocket escapes the “camera eye” in- 
spection at “Industrial’—check and double check for 
tooth profile, space pitch, hardness, etc. Small wonder 
that “Industrial” has grown by leaps and bounds! 


7. 
wl 


NN = eI Rc a mn ED 
Cut Gears ¢ Sprockets A Racks 
Send your blue prints and we'll go to work. 
A BIG Catalog and Engineering Manual is 
yours for the asking. Write for it on your 
firm stationery. 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4545 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON reques » 


LEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


tober 1, 1945 


| ‘Kaack-Out 
RADIAL GRINDING 
FIXTURE 


Built for use on most any 
make | 


Tool Grinder 


Difficult 
radial grind- 
ing jobs are 
made easy 
with this 
fixture. 

Designed 
to accommo- 
date cutters 
from 3%” to 
10” in diam- 


Grinding radius on 4" 
Milling Cutter 


Sal jenn 


Grinding radius on a 10” 
Milling Cutter 


Grinding radius on 4" Insert 
Tooth Face Mill 


The Knock-Out RADIAL GRIND- 
ING FIXTURE is NEW! Straight 
and tapered sleeves, collets, and 
chucks can be employed permit- 
ting most any type of cutter to be 
handled. Radii from the smallest 
to those of sizeable dimensions 
can be ground with accuracy and 
ease. Constructed in ball bear- 
ings, this fixture can be used as 
a Sensitive Ball Bearing Work 
Head as well as for grinding radii. 
Net weight, 40 lbs. 


MADE BY LEE IT'S A 


Kuochk-Oud 


Z 5 K. 0. LEE 60. 
B , Aberdeen, $. D. 
Gentlemen: 
7 Please send me by return 
K. O. L EE co “ , tion, Bulletin Ne. 37 a 
ABERDEEN, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ad Name of Company 





The Gordon Vent-type Thermocouple with R-12 Tube 


Longer Life or 
YOUR LIQUID BATH 
THERMOCOUPLES 


an exclusive 


GORDON 
development 


as cyanide and salts have heretofore worn out | 


rather rapidly owing to the fact that gases appar- 


ently pass right through the protecting tube, collect | 
inside, contaminate the thermocouple and shorten | 


its life. 

The new Gordon vent-type thermocouple elim- 
inates this collection of gases by providing a vent 
through which they are allowed to escape. It is 
even possible to blow a small amount of air from 
a convenient air connection through the tube to re- 


move these gases. 


Thus, by reducing contamination, the life of the 
thermocouple is greatly increased—often two or 
three times—and makes its life comparable with 
that of the tube itself. 


This new type of thermocouple, by extending 
both the life and accuracy of your liquid bath ther- 


mocouples, offers you a real saving. One-half of | 


all Gordon thermocouples are now supplied with 
this vent. Send for full information and price list. 


Gordon also offers a full line of thermocouples 
and accessories of all types. 


“ee CLAUD S$. GORDON CO. 
‘GORDON: ENGINEERING-EQUIPMENT-SERVICE INoustmiat rurnaces «CONSULTING «X-RAY 
e SERVICES. 3001 SOUTH WALLACE STREET = CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
er " 7016 EUCUD AVENUE * CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 





MARKING MACHINES 


STEEL DIES—TYPE AND FIX RES 
a _ 


Matthews marking machines, dies, 
type and fixtures supplied for 
marking names, codes, trade names, 
trade marks, patent numbers, etc., 
on all types of industrial parts or 
products. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 


¢ 
District Sales Offices 








(22x 7) x (43 x 35)= 


776 x (32x 3) = 7% x 2O67 





i 19 _ 273 2048- 
1776 X 16756 = SS = 
y ! = =275.5327 


CLOSE FIGURING | 


by buyers and sellers of 
good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL'S “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment’ 
section. Rates are mod- 
erate... resulfs are ex- 
cellent. Make no mistake 
about it and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 








FULLERGRIP Spiraled BRUSHES 


s well as Horizontal Brush Strips are used on Scrubbing machines, or to remove foreign 
aterial from sheet or strip metal; used on continuous sheet scrubbers, galvanizing 


and bran removal operations. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 3582 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 





METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 
For All Purposes 


66 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Reehester, N.Y. 


ee 


EYE a The DI-ACRO Bender makes 
 % perfectly centered eyes from 
nay IN rod or strip stock at high 
a | | = 1 hourly peotkecte a 
\ eye and centering nd are 

OP. ERATION r formed with one operation. Any 

4 , size eye may be formed within 

* \ capacity of bender and ductile 


€& 


limits of material. 





= 
| ca? Becta ts.! ‘ vy” round cold rolle 


‘ 3, with larger capacities. 


tober 1, 1945 


A\ | 
ceNteren.~” Wa CENTERED 


emia ‘ DI-ACRO Bender No.1 
Forming radius 2’ we yore Capacity 
steel bar or 
.* equivalent. Also Benders No. 2 and 


Test Insulation the Modern Way 
with a MODEL B-5 


MEGOHMER 


NEW BATTERY-VIBRATOR TYPE 


No more tiresome cranking of a hand-driven 
generator . , . Entirely self-contained, steady 
test potential of 500 volts DC, available at the 
touch of a switch. Direct reading in insulation 
resistance. 
VARIOUS NEW MODELS AND RANGES 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 430 


HERMAN H. STICHT CO., INC. 


27 Park Place * New York,N. Y 


Bending 
= 
With DI-ACRO Benders 
DI-ACRO Precision Bending is accurate to .001° for 
duplicated parts. DI-ACRO Benders bend angle, 
channel, rod, tubing, wire, moulding, strip 
stock, etc. Machines are easily adjustable 


for ae compound and reverse 
bends of varying radii. 


Send for CATALOG 
“DIE-LESS” DUPLICATING show- 
ing many kinds of “Die-less” duplicat- 
ing produced with DI-ACRO Benders, 
Brakes and Shears, 





NEI - UU APRN A 304 EIGHTH AVENUE SOUTH + MINNEAPOLIS 15, = 





A FAR CRY SINCE 
THE 1474 CENTURY 


Wire was originally made 
by beating the metal out into 
plates, which werethencut in- 
tocontinuousstrips,'and after- 
wards rounded by beating. 





BUT WIRE TODAY IS ONLY AS: 
DEPENDABLE AS ITS MAKER 


At Wickwire Brothers Mills 
in Cortland we begin by 
making our own steel. 


We draw the wire to rigid 


Gages of Extreme Accuracy nas halite 
M E R 7%, machines. Many of our own 
- + + FROM special processes are used— 
This company has the skills, the experience, and the you get over 70 years of 
< ; . knowledge and experience 
equipment necessary to produce the widest variety of built i 
: : : uilt into our products. 
special machine tools, gages and fixtures with prompt- ; 
ness and at minimum cost. Tell us what you need. We aa meee 
will work from your sketches, or “start from scratch” spools or straightened and 
° cut to length— in all sizes. 
to design and produce it for you. Standard plug and 
ring gages in most wanted sizes carried in stock for WICKWIRE BROS., INC. 
prompt shipment. Write for literature “Four Spheres CORTLAND, N. Y. 
of Service.” yogi 


M E » yA Engineering Company SPECIFY CORTLAND BRAND WIRE 





Gf Weinman PumP « suPpLY co. 


Designots ond Buildoof 
QUALITY GEARS HYDRAULIC & LUBRICATING OIL EQUIPMENT 


ur Geers up to 12 feet in diameter 

ope Sr sipae al cnet end engediedl, \ FOR STEEL MILLS AND HEAVY INDUSTRIES 
grey ron, bronze, silent steel, rewhide 
tad bekelite. Let us help you solve 
you wertime geer problems. Write 
roy nfarmation se gmnee. Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy wattace c. Imhoff 


Distributors Ramsey Silent Chain drives This book covers many phases of pick- 

end couplings. ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 

Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


THE SI MON DS GEAR & M FG. CoO. $5.15  1a5e6d) 1213 W. are Caitend 0. 


P 7 > - > A 
25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, F 500-5 l 


MEET THE BOYS ..., 


and sell good used or surplus machinery 
You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 
Rebuilt Equipment’ section, week after week. 
Your advertisement will reach them, too.Rates * * 
are very reasonable . . . . write today to 
STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 






































































































| IT PAYS TO Buy Irwin Hammerboards 
| ano 10 taxt Care of Lem 


“Grade A”’ irwin Hammerboards combine 
all the qualities you have found necessary 

















COBALTCROM 


Air-Hardening, Non-Deforming 
Cobalt High-Carbon, 
High Chromium Steel 


for top efficiency in board drop hammer 
operation .. . If you store them in a place 


of normal temperature and keep them 






tightly bundled, you can depend upon your 












reserve supply always delivering the kind of 





A tool steel with an original basic formula 
of our own specifications. Recognized for long die life 
and unsurpassed quantity production runs. 


Outstanding characteristics are simplicity of treatment, 
IRWIN MANUFACTURING 


uniform hardness penetration to the center, secondary 
hardness, extremely high tensile strength, resistance to 
abrasion. Ideal for blanking, drawing, forming, trimming 
and shearing tools. : 
FURNISHED IN BAR STOCK, BILLET, 
FORGING, CASTING AND WELDING ROD. 
BULLETIN ON REQUEST COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in New York City, Plainville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, y, | 3 42 A R Ss Garland. Pa. 


‘Columet, Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


/DARWIN & MILNER Ine. 


highest grade tool steels 


i260 w. rourta st.. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


SPRING COTTERS —_=_= 
Eveves neoxs QMND| |EARDONG CIRCLE BENDER 

SCREW EYES, HOOKS : 
This is a powerful and fast machine for heavy duty work in both fabricat- 


and WIRE SHAPES 


: hammerboard service you must have to make 
5 





a profit. 






sony AE 8 
Specify: GRADE “A” 


IRWIN HAMMERBOARDS 

















REPRESENTATIVES 


MR. L. F. CARLTON R.B. McDONALD £2 CO. BRETT'S PATENT LIFTER CO., itd. 
549 Washington Blvd. 335 Curtis Building Foleshill Works 
Chicago, lilinois Detroit, Michigan Coventry, England 







































ing plants or in the field where large tonnage 1s required. It will handle 
as high as 20 tons a day. Circles of any size required in concrete reinforcing 
work from 18 inches in 
diameter up can be bent on 
this machine. It will bend 
bars with two or more radius 
on the same bar without 
stopping the machine. 


HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. | 














Made in two sizes 





COMPLETE 
Member Metal Freafitg Institute MEATY YREA i 
FACILI : 


on 
:||/ ITTSBURGH Gea 


OMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 


TW ST. 6 AVRR PITTSBURGH, PA 





Model “C” Capacity 144 inch 
Model “‘CA”’ Capacity 1 inch 


Write for catalag of our 
complete line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * 























WELDED PRODUCTS FROM OPEN HEARTH AND ALLOY STEELS 





Pressure Vessels .. . Galvanizing Kettles ... An- 
nealing Covers ... Tin Pots .. . Salt Annealing 
Pots... Wire Annealing Pots... and Special 
Plate Work. 


























ANNEALING BOX COMPANY 


Pledged to Quality Since 1895 
WASHINGTON, PENNA. 







Ap, ASME Brssaccianns 
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ee Pull Warehouse Service. Ye 
BARS ° STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. 
Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. | ¢ 






IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ALLOY and CARBON GRAD 
AS ROLLED, ANNEALED and HEAT “TREATED 
MACHINERY STEELS 
COLD FINISHED and HOT ROLLED 





"ase 













































& 
TOOL STEELS es eT Be Swi Lie 
DRILL ROD TOOL SITS FLAT GROUND ¢ STOCK Bi 
ELMONT RO N O N ORKS 
SPECIAL PLATES—FLAME CUTTING B iiwttaem PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDD YSTONE 


BROACH ae HACK SAWS 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 


RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
8 E ‘WEDIC T-MIL L ER y INC. FINE , Youn BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
216 CLIFFORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. i oe ee ie te ones Wade he, 


Have It Galvanised by— ok nny iROw, % t iL WV F ° Y 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Galt hh areata, Puaaeeiae Pa: ESSENTIAL 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvaniser FERROUS METALLURGY 


Galvanized Products Furnished THE JACKSON IRON & STEEL co. - sackson, onto} fmm 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES @ AC and 

DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING ELECTRODES 

WELDING POSITIONERS e@ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 






























































ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 
AND MORTARS 
ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GRINDING WHEELS See 
The Abrasive Materials 
How Grinding Wheels Are 
Made 


Theory of Grinding 


Surface Qualities and Finishes ‘ 

Selecting the Right Wheel | 
For the Job 

Wheel Shapes and Sizes 

Trving, Dressing and Balancing sige 


Use of Grinding Fluids 





















Second Edition — Second Printing Shorpening Cemented Corbide 
By Jehnson Heywood Cylindrical Grinding 


a Grinding Cams and Other 

© The New Book of “KNOW HOW” that “TELLS HOW"— hs panda 

a practical volume for every man interested in modern grind- Internal Grinding 

ing methods and applications. Today’s production, with a SDuk Gending @ 

premium on “Know How”, depends on men that can do a Sneed Gaaeee 

job, panes lenge agen out how to do &. sorting Dien ond Molds 
“Grinding Wheels and Their Uses” covers the entire “Lapping 

field of grinding .. . a study of the twenty-nine chapter econ ne 

heads will show how broad its scope really is. ae Metallographic 
Shop executives can turn to this book for practical help Cutting Of With Abrasive 


on everyday grinding problems; grinding machine operators, Rb of "Abrasives in Non- 



















or apprentice operators, can use it to good advantage. Stu- Outten Cate Wade 
dents in trade and technical schools and colleges can profit and Billets 
from the operating experience of engineers, designers, foremen and employes as she de mealies The 
set forth in this new volume. — Tips for Product Designers 
This 436 page book, with 29 chapters and 496 illustrations and figures, is the wank = ote ~ alma 
only up-to-date book of its kind on the market today. Fifteen tables of Wheel APPENDICES 





Recommendations and 4 other appendices provide working data that every operator Table of Wheel Recommenda- 







must have. Min ol Compound Recom- 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!— Orders will be filled the same day received . . . Wht” Precees: ted Salen 
Order now and have this valuable handbook ready for immediate reference. Stondard a rinding Wheel | 














STEEL—Book Department—Penton Building, Cleveland, O. Glihere of Trade: Newall 
ee eed 


STEEL Ot 


\/ 















FORGINGS 


HAMMERED STEEL FORGINGS 






































up to 6000 lbs. each 
ALL TYPES 

Smooth Forged Rough Turned 
Rainiah Finished Hollow Bored 
K S and Heat Treated to Specifications 
FONE CRANK SHAFTS, CONNECTING RODS, SHAFTING 

Roll—Gear Blanks—Pinions and Miscellaneous Forgings 
GES BAY CITY FORGE CoO. 

ERIE, PA. 

Over a Quarter of a Century of Dependable Service and 

li St ated aveares ATLAS OROP FORGE COMPANY e LANSING 2 MICHIGAN 














) || Stampings and Press Work EUREKA EERE a een 


10 Gauge and Lighter to 20” x 40”—Hot Pressings Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
Legs and Base Units for Stoves, Refrigerators and for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 


Institutional Equipment High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 














a OIL TEMPERED (Flat) SPRINGS Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
oY DAVIS BRAKE BEAM COMPANY Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Laurel Ave. & P. R. R. Johnstown, Pa. Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 

























MOBILE, Transports and places 

ly pone materials and parts, 
Over 40 years ACCURATE, loads, unloads and 

AND SAFE. pushes cars. Speeds to 





experience. 


Literature on request 


HIO 15 m.p.h. 12-25 ft. 


booms with 180° swing, 





Gasoline or diesel power. 








































































WHITEH EAD Ask for Catalog JL-5. 
STAMPIN co. 
sa The JAEGER Machine Co. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
— Est. 1903 Salt tial veniend 
ITEHEAD : : by over 100 distributors. 
1¢67 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit 16, Michigan 
ing 
IX 
Bx Certified Steel Abrasives ERENTIA 
paheA\\ FOR USE IN BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
SAMSON STEEL SHOT Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 
ANGULAR STEEL GRIT Locomotives, lorries 
PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA AXLESS Trains and 
STEEL SHOT & GRIT CO. BOSTON, MASS Complete Haulage Systems 
AC’ 'ADLE SLEEVES « NOZZLES 
” SST ae aera See ae 
i Lorper Leneths 
‘ Clay Manufacturers Since 1889 
Also other Refractories 
ase NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 
The OHI LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °°Sxiy* PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 0 
ers 
this 
Ja- , 1 
A complete li of -woricated fiexibie sovpri { and for 
sty practically anny nathan Sales offices in pfndedl industrial omer (See | 
! 





Classified Directory) or write main office and factory for engineering data 
and eatelog. 






LOVEJOY FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. 5071 West Lake St, Chicage 44, iil. 






E ELE October 1, 








WANTED TO BUY 


If you have excess stocks of steel re- 
sulting from contract terminations or 
change in specifications—we will buy 
for cash at very little loss to you. 


x 
LARGE STOCKS OF 


SURPLUS STEEL 


SHEETS—BARS—PLATES 
STRIP—STRUCTURALS 
SHAPES—RAILS 


We have for sale large stocks of 
surplus steel on which we can make 
immediate delivery. 


ROBINSON BROTHERS & CO. 


135 $O. LASALLE ST. - CHICAGO 
FISHER BUILDING - DETROIT 














SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
FOR WHAT YOU NEED 





USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
: | MATERIALS 


Le: 














FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER Co. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Bareclay 7-2111 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 
Phone—Walnut 3300 
a n Distributor 
c. GLASGOW COMPANY 
2000 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
Phone—Townsend 8-1172 








FOR SALE 


MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS 
27,000 Ib. 2%” Round 
SAE X4130 C.D. 


ANNEALED 
STEEL 
BAR 


Contact 
E. A. Steinhauser or L. F. Johnson 


BOWSER, INC. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Phone: Harrison 2341 




















WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
GANG SLITTER 


to accommodate bands up 
to 24” width—not heavier 
than $14 gauge strip steel. 
Preferably six to eight cuts. 
Please give details in 
letter to 


Box 225 
STEEL 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


BLOWERS--FANS 
EXHAUSTERS 


“Lungs for Industry’’ 


REBUILT 


Prompt Shipments from a Large Stock 
All Types—All Makes—All Sizes 
And We Really: Rebuild. ‘Em. 


General Blower Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
514 N. Dearborn St 


6) EO) MC) O)'s ERS 
8604 Ferris Ave 








and GUARANTEED: 


We BUY and SELL 


New Surplus Pipe and Tubes 
Steel Buildings 
Tanks 
Valves and Fittings 
Plates, Bars and Structural 
Steel 


JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 











{—25-ton Ohio Locomotive Crane, 50’ boom, 
25’ jib. 


i—P & H Model 206 Mack Truck Crane. 

i—18-ton Davenport Saddle Tank Locomotive, 
36”" gauge. 

32—40-ton 36’ and 40’ Box Cars. 

28—40-ton and 50-ton Fiat Cars. 

3i1—40’ 50-ton Gondola Cars. 

36—8,000 and 10,000 Gal. Tank Cars, 


ean se New and Used 
mum «ee: cor RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
lelept! BArclay 10 














National Stock Yards, St. Clair County, f1I. 
NEW AND 


RAI L RELAYING 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


prom Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

© FABRICATING FACILITIES 

® TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM OWE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 




















“BROSIUS CHARGER FOR SALE” 
Used Brosius Auto Floor Box Charging 
Machine for serving Electric or small Open 
Hearth Furnace. 


Address Box 223. Care of 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 








RELAYING RAILS 


(MACHINED STRAIGHTENED) 
and accessories 


Immediate Shipment 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 














STEEL CAN 


Used or Surplus Machinery and Equipment. 


HELP YOU BUY OR SELL 


Send in your copy instructions.for an 


advertisement in this column. Your ad will reach the important men in the metalworking 
and metal-producing industry. Write to STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 





































Octol 















ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B POSTER | 


USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 





MATERIALS 













Canvas covers and tarpaulins; truck, boat, 
machinery; indoor and outdoor protection. 
Highest test duck, full weight; double sewed 
seams; grommets set in reinforced patches. 
Finest mildew, waterproof processing. All 
sizes. Direct’ factory prices. Immediate 
delivery. Send for literature now. 


INDUSTRIAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 68 Milwaukee, Wis. 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 








More IRON & STEEL 40 

wire gg Years’ 

Boliert 13462 8. Brainard Ave. ’ 
Chicago 33, Illinois es 


“Anything conlaining IRON or STEEL” 











FOR SALE 


2 — Metal Alligator Shears 


HAMMERS, 3-B & 4-B Nazel M. 
LATBE, Turret 24” Gisholt, 6- a hole. 
os See United Ste ——- d. 


BHEARS, Alligator 1’—4’. 
SHEAR Open End 22” blades 2-1/2" sy M.D. 





Rail, Recessale. 7% 
Réiheay Equipment 


Pose Steel Products | 
wa 2 4a oN a a — 
] "x 1- e 
Address Box 335 ENER, 40° WF it roll, 2-5/8" dia. 
2341 STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 1208 Hone Bee” MACHINERY Y COMPANY be, SS 























CONTRACT WORK 













































































































bes 
ral | || SCREW MACHINE CAPACITY — 
MANUFACTURERS FOR INDUSTRY 
va ye AVAILABLE. || SHEET METAL sind 187 
a ey et ee Cc ities available for heavy 
, : apacities i 
Bridgewater Screw Products Co. | | sheet metal fabrication, up to M4” SPECIAL MACHINES 
Bridgewater, Mass. and also for light structural steel JIGS 
| work. Excellent facilities for elec- 
ND tric welding on black iron or stain- FIXTURES 
NG HONING less steel. PRODUCTION WORK 
cS HONS INTERNAL DIAMETERS American Machine & Foundry Co. © 
| FOR FINEST FINISHES SO Ghetign ne," «Bow Mowe 6, Oran. Complete Facilities to 
PRECISION HONING CORP. Serve You 
96 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. aoa pete oe Mt 
B 
os American Type Founders, Inc. 
VY gpepenoo ceerqnipmalipad 3 kL TT N & Cowdrey Machine Division 
a0 ok ia mag aia 5 a Capacity Now Available Fitchburg, Mass. 
co A. H, NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, ° 
— = BRIDGEPORT, CON 
designere and builders of wire go ribbon 
sea 5 ng machines. 
S We also Poe ene ae ae milling ppagialal te Pichia SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
Phone: MElrose 3020 T0 INDUSTRY. .. Since 1905 
EXCESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE 
Large od heavy machine work. The Hilyard Sevres OREO Metal Specialties comprised of 
ON ||] Co., Norristown, Pa. STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 














SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 
or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
in coatract work are rapidly de- 


New Opportunities — — a Peeeaee. eve LARGE bhnair Inetliawion 


and large production 
é OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


backlogs. Why not take advantage of Pore icciaent The “Contract Work” 
GERDING BROS. 


columns of STEEL will carry your qualifications to concerns now letting eon- 
SE THIRDVINE ST. © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





tract work. Write today for rates. 


vv Oo ~_.hlCUe 
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Help Wanted 








Help Wanted 











DESIGNERS 


AND 


DRAFTSMEN 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND 
STEEL PLANT DESIGN 


Qualified for Mechanical, Struc- 


tural, Platework, or Concrete. 


Hourly rate with overtime. 


ARTHUR G. McKEE CO. 
2300 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 











WANTED 
Foreign Traveling Representative 


Exceptional opportunity to represent na- 


tionally and internationally advertised 
high-quality product used by large and 
small Government and private industrial 
enterprises for production and _ repair. 
Already successfully introduced in many 
overseas markets. Foreign demonstrator 
and sales engineer wanted to select and 
train foreign representatives. Technical 
or welding, selling and traveling exper- 
ience indispensable. Fluent Spanish neces- 
Send resume of 
background, giving citizenship. Address 
Box 185, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


13, O. 


sary; French desirable. 








WANTED 


ENAMEL DEPARTMENT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Man well qualified to handle large 
enamel plant for leading stove 
manufacturer. 


Reply to Box 219, STEEL 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 





DRAFTSMER 


Large steel company in Pittshurgh area has 
several opportunities for draftsmen with high 
echool or college education and experience 
in the following areas: design of steel mill 
and steel foundry products; railroad track 
accessories; layout and design of steel — 
blast furnaces, open hearth furnaces, 
power plants; design of fabricated an Fh 
bars; layout ef electric power and control 
equipment: general mechanical design and 
layont. Please submit details, statement of 
experience and education, inerpensive photo- 
graph, and required minimum 

Address Box 142, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 138, O. 

















WANTED 


Mechanical Engineers, Designers and Draftsmen, 
experienced in material handling, crushing, powor 
plants, hoisting, and problems peculiar to mining 
and smelting. 





Structural Engineers, Designers and Draftsmen, 
experienced in both Structural Steel and Rein- 
forced Concrete for Industrial Type Structures. 


Write only, giving broad detailed information 
regarding age, marital status, education and ex- 


perience. References required. 
Work located in Salt Lake City, Utah. Personal 
interviews can be arranged in Boston, New York, 


Chicago, San Francisco and Salt Lake City. 
UNITED STATES Se REFINING 
AND MINING COMPANY 
Salt Lake ii 13, Utah 





P. O. Box 1920 














SUPERINTENDENT 


Good position well establithed heavy industry, 
making large and heavy work. Location southeast. 
Must be experienced in Grey Iron Foundry, 
Machine Shop, and Plate Shop practices. 


Post war opportunity 
Write, giving outline of personal data and ex- 


perience for past ten years. dress Box~ 220, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O 

















SALES MANAGER 


With successful sales record by one of the 

leading manufacturers in the metal cutting 

~— industry. State age, education, ex- 

rience, special qualifications and com- 

pensation desired. Address Box 213, STEEL, 
enton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 

















STEEL ERECTION SUPERINTENDENT. WE 

are looking for a man thoroughly experienced in 

the erection of Structural Steel and Omamentel 

Iron in conjunction with b constru: 

take ie angel e of all field erection and 
ce 


supervision. llent 
Good salary and bonus. A 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





ESTIMATOR WANTED BY LARGE EASTERN 
steel fabricator. Must be unemployed at present, 
immediately available, theroughly experienced in 
structural steel estimating. Knowledge of general 
late work desirable. Location New York City. 























ive full information re: salary, experience, ref- 
erences and a bility in first letter. rye 
Box 210, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 











Help Wanted 





CHIEF ENGINEER: TO TAKE Peper boon 


all design and detailing for structural 
steel shop located in the — Seuth. Applicant 
must have creative ge Baga be interested in 
original design. Please reply giving ful) information 
as to education, e ay age etc. . _ 204, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, 


charge of 





WANTED: SALESMAN BY LARCE TUBING 
manufacturer of both seamless and welded in 
carbon, alloy and stainless steels. Must have 
Mechanical or Metallurgica] Engineering college 
degree, or suitable alley steel field sales experi- 
ence. Give full details with application. Apply 
Box 181, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O, 





ENCINEERING DRAFTSMAN. OLD, NATION- 
ally farnous steel plate fabricator serving oil 
refineries and allied industries requires services 
of experienced steel plate detailers. Permanent 
job ee a B he ge ae omerom. Give com- 


lete experien record. Asay 
ox 172, "STEEL, ¢% ~ Bide, Cleveland 18, 





DRAFTSMEN DESIGNERS, LAYOUTS, 
Checkers, and Detailers experienced on heavy 
both mechanical and structural ex- 


mpany, 


Alliance, Ohio. 





SHOP SUPERINTENDENT: COMPLETE 
charge of shop employing approximately 200 men 
in the fabrication of structural steel and miscel- 
laneons iron, located in the South. Please give all 
nent information in yeur initial ly. Address 
x 206, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve ad 18, 0. 





POSITION AVAILABLE 
for qualified individual experienced in supervision 
of Board Drop Hammer Shop, Hot Upesing: 
Forging, Die Design, and Estimating. Address 
P. O. Box 1798, Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR— 
ange Construction Work. Give references and 

requirement. Address Orval Wessner, P. 
O. Box 2057, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED: FINISHING ROOM SUPERINTEN- 
dent. Southwestern Stee! Foundry. Address Bor 
190, STEEL Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


WANTED: CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTEN- 
dent-General Foreman-Carpenter Foreman. Give 
references and salary requirement. Address Orval 
O. Box 2057, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wessner, P. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 
All classifications other than “Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi- 
tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 words 
6.50, each additional word .13; all capitals 
leaded, minimum 50 words 7.50, each additional 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 
additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, mini- 
mum 25 words 2.50, each additional word .10. 
Keyed address takes seven words. Cash with 
order necessary on “Positions Wanted” adver- 
tisements, Replies forwarded without charge. 
Displayed classified rates on request. 
Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 



























































STEELE Oe 
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Accounts Wanted 

















= Wanted 
edo} | MILL REPRESENTATION 


Twenty five years in active contact 
with Industrial, Automotive and Rail- 
road Accounts in Illinois, Indiana, 











BING Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
“5 Interested in representing manu- 
heat facturers of cold drawn steel bars, 
xperi- sheets and tubing, both seamless and 
Aves welded—alloy, carbon and stainless 
a grades. 
Address Box 143 

a STEEL, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
vices - 

nanent 

and Manufacturers Representative, 





18, with extensive background among metal-working, 
plastics and electronics plants, solicits inquiries 
ae from manufacturers of abrasives, cutting tools, ma- 
chine tools,tool room equipment and allied lines 


+) who are interested in obtaining aggressive ond 
heavy effective representation in the metropolitan New 
a] exe York City and surrounding areas. 
eering Address Box 224 
npany, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 








ze}; Wisconsin Sales Representation 


niscel- Established firm now distributing steel 
ive all products wants additional lines of castings, 
18. 0. forgings, or associated lines. Milwaukee 
, office. Address Box 211, STEEL, Penton 
oe Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








ddress L re TO HEAR FROM A MANUFACTUR- 
R WHO IS NOT SATISFIED WITH THE KIND 
OF "REPRESENTATION HE IS GETTING IN 


OR— Can offer good contacts, plenty of calls and satis- 
> eal factory sales volume, New Center Building address. 
er, P. Address Box 196 








STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











ITEN- |} MANUFACTURERS AGENT “IN -INDIANAPO- | 
s Box @ /is wants accounts of producers of Cold Finished | ered 
oO 


’ Bar Steel, Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel, aoa 
other steel products. Address Box 215, STE 
—__— § Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


Accounts Wanted | 


| MANUFACTURERS’ SALES REPRESENTA- 
| tive, thirty years successful experience steel busi- 
ness, now representing warehouse distributor in 
| Indiana and western Ohio specializing in sheet, 


| strip and tin mill products, looking for one or | 


| two additional accounts on exclusive territory, 
| straight commission basis. Plates, Bars, Shapes, 
| Stainless, etc.. mill and/or warehouse shipment. 
| Address Box 217, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
| land 18, O 





Positions Wanted 


METALLURGIST AND METALLOGRAPHER— 
| Experienced in physical testing, materials selec- 
| tion and control, physical metallurgical develop- 
| ment work on welding, stainless, high carbon 

steels, brasses. Chemical Engineering graduate, 

26. Address Box 221, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 

Cleveland 13, O. 





EXECUTIVE PURCHASING AGENT, 23 
years experience. University education in engineer- 
| ing. Full knowledge of metals, stampings, machine 
shop overations, electrical devices. Married, 43 
years old. Can furnish best of references. Address 
| Box 218, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





METALLURGIST 
| Twelve years experience as Chemist and Metal- 
lurgist, gray iron jobbing foundries. Supervise 
melting, pouring, testing high strength irons for 
castings to 25 tons. Address Box 201, STEEL, 
| Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





CHIEF CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST. 
For manufacturing company having metallurgical, 

| chemical processing and finishing problems. 

| College education. Twelve years experience in- 

| cluding heat treating and laboratory supervision. 

f=er Box 192, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
an = 





Employment Service 


| SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500—$25,000, POST- 

| war plans are creating lifetime opportunities now. 

| This thoroughly organized confidential service of 
years’ 





standing and reputation car- | 
| ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, | 
technical and executive positions of the calibre | 


| indicated, through a procedure individualized to 
| each client’s requirements. Several weeks are 
| required to negotiate and each individual must 

finance the cost of his own cam . Retaining 
fee protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
and present position protected. Plan now 
for postwar a a # only name and ad- 
dress for details. “ie INC., 110 Del- 
i ward Bidg., Betelo + , 





| Representatives Wanted 








WANTED 


AMBITIOUS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Exceptional opportunity to sell nationally 
advertised AAA products approved and 
used by all metal industries and metal 
users as well as large and smoll manufac- 
turers for fabrication, salvage and re- 
clamation. Territory—Several producing 
territories open. Exclusive franchise. High 
commission. Qualifications: Technical of 
welding background desirable. Sales ex- 
perience indispensable. If you are a 
hard worker and hove ability, our Re- 
gional Manager will show you fine results 
of other representatives. Send outline of 
technical and sales activities to: 


Regional Manager, 
EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CO. 


40 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 














WANTED 
TOOL STEEL REPRESENTATIVE 


Distributor of a complete line of tool steels 
high-speed cutting tools, drill rod and tool steel 
castings has an opening for an experienced steel 
engineer to cover the Cincinnati, Dayton and 
Indianapolis area. 
Address Box 222, STEEL, Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland 13, O. 





Opportunities 











YOUR REPRESENTATIVES IN CANADA 
We will undertake ane engineering services, 
design, facture o ble your products in 
Canada. Seneuiiion "of distribution and sales if 
desired. We invite correspondence from re- 
sponsible firms. Forty years experience in in- 
dustrial engineering. 


Conduits and Electric Raceways Limited 
258 St. Leonards Ave., Torante 12. 

















» 


3 
» » 





Mt Advertise wens 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 


Building, Cleveland. 


‘Used and Rebuilt 
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Here is a milestone in cold drawing! Combining of pulling carriage and drive 

5 This new rack-type drawbench elimi- enables the operator to have complete 

nates chain, sprockets, skid arms, and _ control over the carriage at all times. 

19% the conventional carriage return drive. The pull is steady—no jerky, grabbing 

motions. The bars or tubes drop through 

the bench into storage cradles automati- 
cally. 

Starting at zero speed, the draw uni- 
formly accelerates to pre-determined 
drawing speed. Near the end of the draw, 
the bar or tube automatically decelerates 
to low speed, which prevents damage to 
material as it leaves the die. Electronic 
controls assure positive operation. 

Many unique design features result in 





the following advantages over conven- 
tional cold drawing equipment:. 

(1) Better quality of product; (2) mi- 
nimum maintenance; (3) more efficient 
production ...all of which add up to 
lower cost per cold drawn foot. 

Write to the AETNA-STANDARD ENGI- 
NEERING Co. for complete information 


The design covers sizes up to and including 50,000 pounds pull with iaty Sabie on the new rack-type drawbench ... 
"902 ¥ 5 to 500 feet per minute. Any ferrous or non-ferrous material which can be _ : 
rt 771 on conventional equipment can be handled on this new bench in sizes from OF other cold drawing equipment. 

D. to 4" O. D. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
SORERS AND BUILDERS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


, Non-F 
cannes contro HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
JOWN INGLIS COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CARADA 
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Wean Pay-Off and 
Winding Reels are 
designed to handle 
the largest coil 


weights made today Did cosialiae 


THE BRODEN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 






